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>}  TIIANS&AT0R*8   PREFACE. 

JiSkdim^v}  in  Mdifioa  i6  this,  sA  InifoixxcHon  is 
prefixed,  which^  with  the  notes  themselires^s'^iU 
be  found  to  contain  a  complete  epitome  of  that 
paii^irf  the  sde^ce  of  Cheihistry  that  domes  niore 
it&medittteiy  under  the  observation  of  medical 
m^.c^SuRsh  medidnes  as  have  been  lately  in tro« 
^dod^^kr^l^ii^oe,  unA  vtrhich  ace  notne^vpip^ed. 
in  the  list  of  those  approved  oi  hy  the<  J^omidn 
College,  are  also  brought  under  consideration. 

t^olt  viW  iiUpbsdble,  from  the  arrangement  adopts 
^kiyiitB  College,  to  ofifer  the  notes  in  anjr other 
£and  fiaanthfl^iin- which  they  are  placed;  butoit 
iftjfk>4Ni ihqwd  that  the'  trouble  of  aii  oooaaional 
idbnioee  io  jdiffereot  parts  of  the  woi]^  i^riU  te 
w&fmi^^  the  infofrmation  that  wiil  >efeBtahUf 
teqioUoined. .  Where  references  appear  ip  he 
nsBMliiig^  the  Indea:  m^j  be  ccusulted  with  ojd^ 
f9m^bHgpp-.9LnA  where  the  atomic  constitution:  of 
biodiesib  omitted,  it  will  bet  met  with  by  tocn- 


lAg  «ar}  Ae  TM^  of  Aiomio    Weights  m.  Ilib 

Ubdor  thd  head  Offhuud  Prepamiums  are-ia* 
oladedy  not  mevely  tboee  preparations  into  wktek 
attj-  artible  entcn  m  oompoMlioiiy  bat  thoBe  aho 
b» .tiiefimnatioii.  of  whidi it  is  #iBpip7tcl  as:  % 
I^AarmacetiiiealBgiQnU 

*  »  ■  ■  • 

It  has  been  my  object  tfarongfaout  to  express 
wjbM  as  oonciseljr  as  possible,  that  the  most 
inlormatioii  might  be  brought  within  the  least 
possible  oompass;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
jmdeavosred  io  avoid  obsearity,  and  have  stn* 
^ioosl J  soof^t  the  latest  intelligence  in  each  de« 
partaient  treated  upon.  Whenever  a  difference 
vt  opinion  has  been  found  to  exist,  resting  npon 
theory  only,  that  view  of  the  subject  has  been 
prefeited  which  n  most  agreeable  to  the  present 
gtaie  of  science;  thus  leaving  the  attenttoci  .o( 


\ 


Tiii  translator's  preface. 

the  student  undivided  by  a  multiplicity  of  obso- 
lete hypotheses. 

In  conclusiouy  I  may  observe,  in  the  words  of 
Dumasy  that,  "  beaucoup  de  persounes  auralent 
pu  faire  nn  semblable  ouvrage,  et  Tauraient  fait 
mieux  que  moi ;  mais  je  suis  porte  a  croire  qa'elled 
auraient  recule  devant  le  travail  materiel  qu^une 
semblable  tache  entrained* 


London  1 1831. 
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Akkis  riginti  duobus*  yix        elapsis, 

TufetUy-two  years  scarcely  haimg  ^apeed^ 

iterbm  statuimus  reddere    nostnm  Fhannaco- 

vfe  have  again  determined    to  yive       eur  Phqmwco^ 

poeiam  incudL         Indi^  culta,  et    amplificata 

jtMna      to  ihe  anxXU  The  daily  cttMwUed^  and  extended 

scientia  Natune  imposuit  nobis 

knowledge       ef  Nature        has  imposed  upon  us 

hunc  laborem.        £nini,  intra     paucos  hos  annos,  ilia 
this  undertaking,     For^      within   these  few  yearsy      it 

itk  purgata  est  erroribus,         et         illustrata 

has  been  so  freed  from  errors y       and      elucidated 

experimentis,    itk  stabilita     undequaque    novis, 
by  experiments^  so    established  on  all  sides       upon  newy 

firmioribus,  altioribus      principiis,  ut    si  in  h4c  unA 
firmery  {and)  more  exalted  principlesy  that  \f  in  this  one 

parte,      quae         spectat     ad  Medicinam     iaceret 
party        which      relates       to  Medicine         it  remamed. 

negleda  et  rudis,  id  meritb  verteretur 

negleetedandunimprovedy  it  would  deservedly  be  considered 


*  In  the  Latin  text,  I  have  in  general  placed  the  ad- 
jective after  the  substantive,  ana  the  adverb  with  the 
verb  in  the  order  of  the  original ;  but  I  should  trvMt 
this  cannot  possibly  lead  to  any  misunderstanding.    ' 
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dedecori    nobis ;  prsecipu^   cum    duse  iinitimse  Artes 
a  disgrace  to  us;    especially    since  two    collateral  Arts 

huic      nostrse  —  Chemica  et       Botanica  —  hsec 

to  this   qf  ours  — .  the  Chemical    and    Botanical  —  this 

exploraverit  cum  labore  maximo  omnes  Herbas 

has  explored     with  the  greatest  diligence    ail  the  Plants 

omnium  regionum ;  ilia  commutaverit  suam  integram 
of  every  country ;         that  has  changed       its      whole 

disciplinam      in  meliorem,    et      didicerit        loqui 
system  for  a  better  ^       and    has  learned   to  speak 

linguam  penitus  novam.  Igitur  videtur 

a  language        entirely  new.  It  therefore  appears 

non  ulteriins  spatium  esse  morse,  quin 

t?tat  there  is  no  longer  room  for  delay,  hut  that 

perpendamus  vires  et     naturam 

we  should  examine  thoroughly    the  virtues    and  nature 

medicamentorum  omnium       cum  summ^  diligentiA 
of  every  medicine  with  the  greatest  attention^ 

ut      si  fuerint,  quae    judicemus      vel 

that   if  .  there  should  be  any,    which  we  may  deem  either 

obsoleta      vel      supervacua,       moveamus 

useless         or        unnecessary,       we  may  remove  (them) 

loco. 

from  the  list. 

Antecessoresnostri  plurimi!im  san^  contulerunt 
Our  ancestors  nave  certainly  very  much  contributed 

ad  coniicienda     singula        certiiks  promptitisque ; 
towards  preparing  earn  (article)more  certainly  ^  more  readily; 

enim  jkm  timi     lux  nova        philosophise  exoiiebatur, 
for  even  then         tfte  new  light     of  philosophy  was  arising, 

quse        discutiebat      nubila  pristinse  disciplinse, 

which      dispelled  the  clouds      of  the  ancient  system, 

^gabat        formidines  vanas    simul  cum  teuebris, 
put  to /light  the  groundless  fears  along  m^  the  difficulties. 
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denique,        eateniis  recludebat  secreta         Natuiv, 
amd^  \n  thort^  to  fat     rweoMi     the  myaterim  t/Nahtm, 

ut     quid    esiet   incongruum,   quid      consentaneum, 
that  what  was      Incon^rtfotw,     what     jtropefj 

qusenam  pugnantia         inter  se. 

Mose  things  which        disagreed  annmgst  themseheSf 

qusenam  consocianda  aptissiiii^ 

and  (hose  ihmgs  which  were  to  be  united  together  most  remdify 

in  compositione  tandem  ostenderet   palkm    oculii 
in  composition       it  at  length  shewed     plainly   totheef^ 

medicorum.        Sed   ea     est  conditio         artis,    ut 
qf  physicians.      But  such  is     the  comHtion   qfart^  that 

possit       quid^m       emendari,  non  possit 

tt  is  abie    certainly      to  be  improved^     (but)  it  is  mot  Me 

reddi  absoluta. 

to  be  rendered  perfect. 

Exind^,  jptur,     in  annos  nnguios  aliquid 

Since  thai  period^  thenfore^  in  every  year        semethitiff 

accessit  medicinse;  neque    luec     setas  nostra 

has  been  added  to  medicine  ;    nor         has  this  age  qfours 

declinavit  k  incoeptis  priorum, 

declined  from  the  undertakings       of  the  former ^ 

quin    et  exposuit  accuratiiis  signa 

but     has  bom  expounded        more  aocwrately        the  signs 

morborum  quorundam,    et       reperit   remedia    magis 
of  certain  diseases,^  and    devised    remedies    more 

idonea         quibusdam;  tum  rejecit         alia      inutilia 
appropriate  for  some*;      it  has  also  rejected  diverse  useless 

et     inepta  medicamentorum,  usu 

and  inert  {articles)   of  medicine^  (and)  by  experience 

et  autoritate,   comprobavit        alia       valentiora ; 
and  authority,    has  approved  of   others    more  effieaeicus; 

etiam  aut  scnitata  est  universa  diligentiiis 

U  has  Ukmeiee  eiOker  examined  the  whole  more  dUigenOy 
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quae 
which 


sed     quid    potuimus 
but     what    were  we  able 


videantur     aut         discedere     plus      qukm 
seem  eUher      to  depart      more      than 

est  satis  ab  usu  populari,  ut  AntTiemis,     aut 

is  necessary      from  popular  custom,    as  Anthemis,   or 

sonare        quid  horridum  ac  barbarum,  ut 

to  sound      somewhat      disagreeable  and  barbarous^        as 

Potassa.        Tamen  restitimus  diiix 

Potassa.        Nevertheless     we  hesitated       a  good  whiles 

facere    contra     autoritatem 
to  do       against    the  authority 

omnium  Fhjsicorum,  aut  qui 

of  all  natural  Philosophers^     or  how  {were  we  able) 

retinere       ea  nomina         Animalium,       Herbarum, 
to  retain        those  names        qfAnimais,         Herbs, 

Lapidumve,  quae    scriptores  principes  in  eo     genere 
or  Stones,       which  the  principal  writers  in  that   class 

imposuerant         rebus 
had  applied  to  things 

T^tur  putavimus 

fye  have,  therefore,  thought 

nos  incurrere       in  crimen  ingenii  rudis, 

we  should  run        into  the  fault       of  barbarous  ingenuity, 

qukm    admittere  aliquid       anceps,      et 

than      that  (we)  should  admit  any  thing    uncertain,  and 


omiiin6 
altogether 

diversis  ? 
different  9 

esse 
that  it  is 

satiil^s 
better 

dubise  significationis, 
of  a  doubtful  signification, 

voca  un&  atque  alterd 
lA  one  word  or  the  other 

chemicorum. 
of  chemists. 

Quod 
As  far  as 

instituimuB 


aut  dissentire 

or  should  dijfer 

ab  universe  consuetudine 
from  the  common  custom 


attinet 
relates 


ad  mutationem 
to  the  charge 

facere    in  Mensuris      liquidorum. 


quam 
which 


we  have  determined  to  make  in  the  Measures  qf  liquids. 
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iiooest    CUT         timeamua        ne  existimetur 
iiianoi     beemue    weanttfraid    UttU  should  be  thtmpht 

fieri  studio  novltatis,      cum       cs 

io  be  done       from  the  study       qfnoveltyy      since       U 

dudum  effla^tata  fuerit    ab  omnibus.    Idem  nomen 
has  long  since  been  desired  by  every  one.    The  same  name 

dari    mensurse       liquidorum,  idem  ponderi 

given  to  the  mecuure  qf liquids ,     (and)  the  same  to  the  weight 

solidorum,  frequentissim^  induxit    errorem.     Autem 
ofeolidsy       has  most  frequently  led  to  error.  But 

non  ausi  sumus  mutare    illam  mensuram  nom^n 

lee  have  not  presumed  to  change  that  measure        the  name 

cui  est      Congioj      et        capacitas       -ci^jus 

to  which      is        Gallon,     and      the  capacity    qf  which 

prsescripta  est     k  Regc  et        Senatu,  sed 

has  been  d^ned    by  the  King     and     Parliament^      but 

duximus  non  modd  esse  licitum       sed 

we  have  concluded     that  it  is  not  only  lawful      but  (part) 

officii  nostri   dividere         in  partes,   pro  arbitrlo,   et 
of  our  duty      to  divide  (it)    into  parts,   at  discretion,   and 

assi^nare  unicuique  titulum. 
to  assign    to  each       a  title. 

Quod  superest,       speramus 
As  Jar  as  remains,    we  trust 

p^fw  rationem      in  perficiendo 
iSiat  method  in  compleHng 

nt  accommodatissima   rei 

mty  h€     best  suited 

1  Praemia  suavissima 


nos  adhibuisse 

tJuU  we  have  adhered  to 

hoc  opere,        quae 
^is  work,  which 

tractandae. 
/o  the  subject     treated  upon, 

laboris  et     curarum 


I  The  most  agreeable  rewards  of  (our)  labour  and  anxieties 

tert^  comparabuntur  nobis,  si      hsec, 

\^ certainly  be  conferred  upon    us,        if      these  things. 


Uudiacunque  sint,  conducant  utifitati  publicse,  et  vel 
Iim4  as  they  are,     contribute  to  the  public  good,  and  also 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thk  object  of  chemistry  is  to  arrive  at  the  eleroen* 
tary  or  component  parts  of  bodies,  and  by  a  reunion 
of  these  parts  to  form  a  variety  of  compounds,  some 
of  which  are  presented  to  us  by  nature,  while  others 
are  altogether  unknown,  except  as  artificial  produc- 
tions. 

That  branch  of  chemistry,  which  is  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  medicine,  is  termed  Pkarmaceutical  Che^ 
mUiry,  **  To  chemistry  the  science  of  medicine  has  long 
been  under  the  deepest  obligations.  The  most  efficient 
remedies  have  for  many  years  been  derived  from  mi« 
neral  substances,  which  have  undergone  those  purifi- 
cations and  ameliorating  combinations,  which  che- 
mistry alone  can  devise  and  execute.  But  the  same 
powerful  science  is  probably  about  to  work  a  further 
change :  iraroerous  experiments  have  withii^  the  last 
fifteen  yean  been  made  upon  the  most  powerful  of  the 
v^etable  tribe  in  the  Materia  Medico^  and  from  these 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  possible,  in  very  many  cases, 
to  separate  the  active  medical  principle  from  the  lig- 
neous and  inert  matter  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 


and  to  present  it  in  a  pure  cryatailine  form.  By  thi 
process  twoobjects  of  considerable  importance 
tflined ;  the  one,  that  the  woody  matter,  which  (i 
the  case  of  bark)  freijuently  disordered  (lie  stomach, 
is  got  rid  of;  and  tlie  other,  that  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  strengtii  of  dose,  which  in  vegetable  substances 
Taried  greatly,  is  altogether  obviated.  There  are  also 
other  minor  advantages  of  portability,  &c.,  which  are 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention  in  a  question  of 
_  Mich  extensive  public  importance."  (Eniy.  Mel.) 

^g  Of  Chemica!  and  Mfckamcat  Action. 

Chemkal action  is  only  exerted  at  insensible  distances, 
and  is  always  distinguished  by  some  striking  change 
being  observablewhen  the  partictesofdissimilar  bodies, 
that  have  tlie  poner  of  acting  upon  each  other,  are 
brought  in  contact  under  circumstances  congenial  to 
such  action : — thus,  two  liquids  often  produce  a  solid ; 
two  solids,  a  liquid ;  two  gases,  a  solid ;  two  solids,  a 
gas.  Colour  is  at  one  time  produced ;  at  another,  de- 
stroyed. Increase  or  diminution  of  temperature  ia 
occaaionally  manifested  to  a  considerable  extent.  Two 
bodies,  wiiich  in  themselves  possess  no  deleterious  pro- 
perties, frequently  give  rise  to  a  poisonous  compound ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  bodies  possesGiDg  very 
energetic  properties,  often  form  a  compound  perfectly 
inert.  Chemical  action  is  influenced  by  Attraetvm, 
Ca/orii;  Light,  and  Eleclricity. 

Mecluaikal  adioa  takes  pUce  between  all  itiiuls  o£ 
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matter,  and  at  apparent  distances.  It  is  acoonpanM 
with  senable  motion ;  and  although  it  may  alter  tlie 
forms  of  bodies^  it  produces  no  change  whatever  in 
their  original  composition. 

When  bodies  are  chemically  united,  they  mne  said  t^ 
foe  in  a  state  of  conUrinaiion  ;  when  mechanically  add4d 
to  each  other,  they  are  then  said  to  be  ia  a  state  ^ 
mixture. 

Bodies  chemically  combined  cannot  be  scfuurated  by 
any  mechanical  means ;  their  disunion  b  only  to  be 
effected  by  some  new  order  of  chemical  action. 

Anafysis  and  Sifnthent. 

Jmdysis  or  decomposition  is  the  separation  of  a  com- 
pound substance  into  its  elementary  or  component 
parts.  St/nthetit  is  the  reunion  of  these  parts  so  as 
to  form  the  original  compound;  and  whenever  ft 
can  be  effected,  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  previous 
analysis. 

Analysis  is  &ther  proximate  or  ultimate:  if  we  sepa* 
rate  marble  into  carbonic  acid  and  limey  we  perfonn 
pr<mniate  analysis ;  if  we  proceed  further,  and  resolve 
the  carbonic  acid  into  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  the  lime 
into  oxygen  and  calcium,  we  then  perform  ultimate 
analysis,  or  arrive  at  bodies  incapable  of  being  decom- 
posed— ^^such  bodies  are  called  simple  or  elementary. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  because  a  body  is  at 
present  regarded  as  elementary,  it  may  not  hereafter 

e2 
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aut     edocuit.  quomodo  peritiilis  cpmpo-, 

w      ^%i^  ftheien'        m  tohdt  maimer     they  may  he  more 

namtur.  Cum     nos   is^tur        primiim. 

skilfully  ownpounded.       When   toe     therefore   first 

intendimus  animum         ad  recognoscendum  hoc  opus, 
turned  (owr)  attention  to  revise  this  work^ 

invenimus    multa  quse       mal^     congruebant 

voeftnmd       many  things      which   '  ill        accorded 

cuxn  perfectiore  discipline        nostrse  artis,  plura 

fiith  me  more  perfect  practice      qf  our  profession,     more 

quibus  erudita  ilia  norma  appellandarum   rerum, 

with  which    that  erudite  method  qf  naming  things^ 

(quam  physici.  intere^  .  . 

(whi(^  natwal  philosophers  in  the  mean  while 

excogitaverant)  abhorrebat,        nonnulla  etiam  quae 
had  Sumght  of)     disagreed^  (and)  some  also     which 

ofdo,         et     concinnitas  ipsius  operis        postulabat 
the'ktrdtr,  and  neatness        of  the  work  itself  required 

addi.  Non  iddo  tamen  fefellit        nos  multum 

to  hii  added.      But  it  did  not  however  escape  us   that  much 

molestise,  multum   etiam   periculi      provenire., 

ofinoonvenUnee,   much        also       qf  danger    arises 

k  crebrA  mutatione  Pharmacopoeiarum ;        sed 

from  a  frequent  alteration      of  Pharmacopmas ;  but 

persuasum  erat  nobis,     ea  tan4em 

we  ii^ere  persuaded^  that  those  (things)       in  the  end 

fore  et     maxim^   stabilia        et      utilia,     quae 

would  be   both  most         permanent    and  useful^    which 

arctissim^  convenirent  cum        rectd        ratione. 

most  strictly  accorded  with       sound         reason,  ' 

Quibus  perpensis,  statuimus, 

Which  Mings  being  well  considered^  we  resolved^ 

quantum    potuit  fieri,  dare       nomioa 

fit  far  ai    H  was  possible       tobedone^    (ogive    ndfnef 
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meficamentb  Ugitima  -  et    congraentia  datune 
tdmedicineM       appropriate  and  agreeable       iothenahare 

cujusque ;  sic  tamen,  ut  provideremus  ne  amplificatio 
of  each  ;      yet  «o,         ihai  we  took  care   lett  an  extemUm 

titulorum        impediat  medicos.  Si  igitur 

itftihe  titiee       should  annoy      phyneiane.        Ifther^forw 

rs  fiierit  pluribus  vocabulis  ut    desigpiemus 

e  were  oec€uion  for  many  words        that  wemighiexpreee 

compositionem  rei  ci\juspiam  manifesto 

the  composition  qf  any  thing  dearly 

in  appellando,  maluimus  apponere     ei 

in  gwing  it  a  name^     we  have  chosen      to  af^  to  ii 

simplicius,       etsi         min&s  eniditum  coniomeii. 
a  more  simple,  although  a  less    learned     titk. 

Quod  ad  DOS  attinet,  detrsctaTimus    nihil 

As  far  as  relates  to  ourselves^     we  hate  spared    nothing 

laboHs         quo  ederemus  librum  hunc 

of  exertion    by  which    we  might  send  forth    this  book 

qulim  perfectissimum.   Non  iUt,  tamen,   ut  coofidamus 
as  perfect  as  possible.      Not  so\     however^  that  we  believe 

nos  esse  satis&cturos  omnibus,  vel  admississe 

we  shall  satisfy  every  one^  or  that  we  have  admitted 

erf  ores  nullos ;   quos    siquis  voluerit 

no  errors  /  which  if  any  person   should  have  a  mind 

notare      asperiilks,      reputet  mod5  quantum  et 

to  criticise  too  hwsMy^  let  him  only  consider  how  much  both 

yarietatis       et         difficultatis      opus         hujusmodi 
of  diversity      and       difficulty  a  work      of  this  kind 

amplectitur,  et     speramus  non  offensum  iri 
embraces,         and  we  trust     that  he  will  not  be  displeased 

p^ucis  maculis. —        Sed  haec  hactenus. 

u^h  a  few  blemishes. — But  enough  of  these  matters. 

Qu^dam,      yero,       pbnixiilks  axcusanda  aunt« 
S&me  namesy  however ^  are  to  be  more  earnestly  excused^ 
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Single  eleciwe  AfinUy, 

One  body  has  not  the  same  degree  of  affinity -to- 
irards  several  ollierB,  but  it  attracts  them>  unequally ; 
£(>r  instance,  if  we  pour  dilute  muriatic  acid  upon  mar- 
ble, which  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  the 
lime  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  in  preference  to 
the  carbonic;  the  latter  being  thus  liberated  is  expelled 
in  a  gaseous  state,  and  a  new  compound,  muriate  of 
/ifft^,  is  formed  in  solution;  If  we  add  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  the  lime  will  then 
attract  that  acid  in  preference  to  the  muriatic,  ntlpkate 
ofJkme  will  be  formed  and  precipitated,  and  the  muri- 
atic acid  will  be  set  free.  It  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that,  of  the  three  acids  in  question,  lime  has  the  greatest 
affinity  for  the  sulphuric  and  the  least  for  the  carbonic. 
From  a  choice  or  election  thus  manifesting  itself,  the 
affinity  is  called  elective.  In  all  cases  of  single  elective 
affinity,  one  compound  is  decomposed,  and  one  new 
compound  formed. 

Although  this  kind  of  affinity  appears  very  simple, 
yet  there  are  a  number  of  causes  or  counteracting 
forces  by  which  i(  may  either  be  modified  or  entirely 
subverted — these  are  cohesion,  iniolubiSty,  specific  gro" 
viiy,  efflorescence,  quantity  of  matter  employed,  elasticity, 
light,  heat,  and  electricity:  and  notwithstanding  our 
being  able  to  demonstrate  that  one  body  is  attracted 
unequally  by  a  number  of  other  bodies,  yet  we  have  no 
iheans  of  estimating  the  comparative  degree  of  force 
byitrhich  it  is  respectively  attracted.' 
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Double  elecHve  wr  compUx  ,^miy. 

Double  elective  affinity  is  when  two  compounds 
mutually  act  upon  each  other,  and  give  rise  by  an  in- 
terchange of  affinities  to  two  new  compounds :  fiir 
example,  if  we  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  lo 
niiriate  of  lime,  the  sulphuric  add  of  the  sulphate 
unites  with  the  lime  of  the  muriate,  forming  sulpM^ 
ofkme  which  is  precipitated ;  and  the  muriatic  acid  of 
the  muriate  unites  with  the  soda  of  the  sulphate,  form- 
ing muriaie  of  soda  in  solution,  which  may  be  eluci- 
dated as  follows : — 

Muriate  of  soda 

, A , 

Sulphate  C  Soda  Muriat  acld^  Muriate 

of      <  ^     of 

soda      (^Sulph.  acid     Lime         3   lin>6 


Y 

Sulphate  of  lime. 


We  roust  not,  however,  infer  that  the  decomposi- 
tioii  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than  soda,,  or  the 
muriatic  acid  attracting  soda  more  powerfully  than 
lime,  because  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  if  we  add  either 
lime-water  or  muriatic  acid  separately  to  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  no  decomposition  is  effected.  Mr. 
Kirwan  calls  the  affinities  which  unite  muriatic  acid 
with  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid  with  soda,  quietcent 
nfitdties:  and  those  which  unite  sulphuric  acid  with 
lime,  and  muriatic  acid  with  soda,  divellent  t^wJl^t ; 
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and  he  supposes  the  decomposition  to  take  place  in 
consequence  ofthe  force  of  the  divellent  affinities  being 
superior  to  that  of  the  quiescent  affinities: — this  expla- 
nation, it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  hold  good  in  all 
cases  of  double  decomposition. 

SduHon  is  when  a  solid  is  taken  up  by  a  liquid  and 
the  compound  remains  transparent.  "When  a  solid 
dissolves  in  water,  it  most  commonly  happ6ns  that 
cohesion  is  destroyed  without  any  chemical  change 
being  effected ;  but  when  solution  takes  place  in  other 
menstrua,  it  is  commonly  at  the  expense  of  decompo- 
sition :  for  example,  if  marble  be  placed  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid  it  disappears,  but  the  clear  liquor  is  not  a 
solution  of  carbonate  but  muriate  of  lime.  Solution 
cannot  take  place  unless  there  be  an  affinity  between 
the  solvent  and  the  solid  acted  upon— the  reason  that 
oil,  mercury,  chalk,  sand,  &c.  do  not  dissolve  in  water, 
is,  that  there  is  no  affinity  between  water  and  such 
bodies.  Hot  water  will  in  general  dissolve  more  of  a 
substance  than  cold;  but  some  bodies,  as  common  salt, 
are  almost  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  and 
lime  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  hot.  Water 
does  not  dissolve  all  bodies  in  the  same  proportion^  for 
while  some  substances  are  readily  soluble  in  it,  others 
are  only  very  jsparingly  so :  the  same  may  be  observed 
in  respect  to  other  menttrua.  Water  is  capable  of 
holding  several  different  substances  in  solution  at  the 
same  time,  provided  such  substances  have  not  the 
power  of  decomposing  each  other ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  solvent  power  of  water  is  increased 
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in  respect  to  one  body,  in  consequence  of  two  bodies 
combining  in  a  state  of  solution. 

Gases  are  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water  at 
its  ordinary  temperature;  but  when  the  latter  is  raised 
to  the  boiling  point,  they  are  expelled  without  change. 

Saturation  and  neutralization,  —  Water  affords  an 
example  of  saturation  when  it  has  taken  up  as  much 
of  any  body  as  it  can  dissolve ;  muriatic  acid  of  neu* 
tralization  when  it  ceases  to  act  upon  marble. 

Precipitation  is  when  a  body  is  thrown  down  in  a 
solid  form  from  a  state  of  solution  by  the  addition  of 
some  other  body.  It  enables  us  to  obtain  substances 
in  a  more  minute  state  of  division  than  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  mechanical  means. 

JSffervescence  is  the  escape  of  a  gas  through  a 
liquid. 

Deliquescence  and  effloretcence. — If  a  solid  substance 
attract  water  from  the  atmosphere  when  exposed  to  it, 
and  assume  a  liquid  form,  it  is  said  to  be  deliqueicenl ; 
if  a  solid  substance  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  lose  its 
form  and  crumble  into  powder  in  consequence  of  part- 
ing  with  water,  it  is  then  said  to  be  efflorescent. 

Crystallization, — Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies  in  going  from  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state, 
arrange  themselves  in  a  certain  order,  and  give  rise  to 
solids  of  peculiar  forms  termed  crystals.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  certain  of  these  forms  are  peculiar  to 
certain  bodies,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  one 
kind  o(  substance  from  another  by  its  crystalline  struc- 
ture.   In  a  treatise  like  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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consider  this  part  of  the  subject  through  all  its  bearings, 
as  crystallography  of  itself  forms  a  distinct  science. 

To  enable  a  body  to  crystallize,  it  must  be  lirought 
into  a  liquid  or  aeriform  state;  thus,  if  we  dissolve  cer- 
tain substances  in  water,  and  then  get  rid  of  a  portion  of 
the  water  by  evaporating  the  solution,  we  obtain  crys- 
tals more  or  less  regular  in  their  structure;  some  of 
the  metak  crjrstallize  in  cooling  from  the  state  Of 
fusion ;  and  benzoic  acid  and  other  bodies  condense  in 
a  crystalline  state  in  cooling  as  in  the  process  of  subli- 
mation. In  the  case  of  solution,  if  the  evaporation  be 
conducted  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  heat»  a  confused  crys- 
talline mass  will  be  the  result ;  but  if  the  evaporation 
take  place  slowly,  regular  crystals  will  be  formed :  the 
dower  the  evaporation,  the  more  regular  will  be  the 
crystals ;  so  that  the  most  perfect  crystals  are  obtaine<l 
by  ^ontaneous  evaporation. 

Some  bodies  during  the  act  of  crystallizing  fi'om  a 
state  of  solution,  carry  down  with  them  a  portion  of 
water,  which  is  called  water  of  cryMUixatwn  :  this  dif* 
fers  in  quantity  in  the  crystals  of  different  bodies,  but 
it  is  always  the  same  in  the  crystals  of  the  same  body, 
and  is  therefore  chemically  cominned.  When  crystals 
of  this  kind  are  exposed  to  heat,  they  undergo  what  is 
called  uKUeryfimon^  the  crystallized  body,  if  soluble, 
becoming  dissolved  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization. 
Such  crystals  are  entirely  deprived  of  their  water  by 
exposing  them  to  a  red  heat. 

The  crystals  of  some  bodies  are  devoid  of  water  of 
crystallization ;  but  they  may  neverthdiess  contain  water, 
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whidi  becomes  incloied  mccbanically  as  the  crystaUi- 
zatioD  proceeds.  Wheo  crystali  of  thk  kiad  are  heated, 
the  water  within  them  expands,  aad  they  decrepitate  or 
burst  with  a  crackMng  soandy  but  they  do  not  undergo 

FermtmetU  erystaii  are  those  whieh  retain  their  form 
when  exposed  to  the  air ;  ejgioreieent  and  deliquacttd 
dystals  lose  their  form  when  similarly  exposed,  aa 
explained  above,  and  should  be  preserved  in  closely 
ftc^pped  bottles. 

Offr  TBK  COUBXHATION  OF  10DII8. 

1.  Some  bodies,  such  as  akohol  and  water,  sn^horie 
acid  and  water^  nitric  add  and  water,  &c.  unite  in  all 
proportions. 

2.  Some  bodies  unite  ia  all  proportions  as  far  as  a 
certunp(»nt:  thus,  water  will  dissolre  any  quantity  of 
common  salt,  less  than  that  which  it  is  capable  of 
holding  in  solution  when  fully  saturated.  At  the  point 
in  question  all  further  combination  of  salt  with  water 
ceases,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  affinity  which 
then  subsists  between  the  particles  of  salt,  than  be- 
tween the  particles  of  salt  and  water,  or  in  other  words, 
the  force  of  cohesive  attraction  then  becomes  superior 
io  that  of  affinity. 

3.  Some  bodies  only  nmte  in  cotmn  proportions^ 
or  in  multiples  of  those  prc^portions:  thus,  8  is  the 
smallest  proportion  by  weight  in  which  oxygen  com- 
bines with  the  other  elementary  bodies,  all  of  which 
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have  also  their  own  combining  proportion,  that  of 
hydrogen  being  1,  chlorine  36,  azote  14^  tnereury  SOO, 
&c,  as  shewn  in  the  table  of  atomic  weights  in  th^ 
Appendix,  We  consequently  find  that  8  parts  of  oxygeai 
combine  with  1  part  of  hydrogen  forming  water,  with 
36  of  chlorine  forming  protoxide  ofchlorinef  with  14  of 
azote  forming  nitrotis  oxide,  and  with  200  mercury 
{ormingoxide  of  mercury  :'^}  part  of  hydrogen  combines 
with  36  of  chlorine  forming  muriatic  acid; — 36  parts 
of  chlorine  with  200  of  mercury  forming  c/itoride  of 
mercury,  &c. :  and  if  one  body  can  combine  ^ith 
another  in  more  proportions  than  on^  then  the  second 
and  succeeding  combinations  will  be  multiples  of  the 
first :  for  instance,  there  are  two  compounds  of  mer* 
cury  and  oxygen  which  are  constituted  as  follows : — 

Mercury.  Oxygen. 
Protoxide  of  mercury  900  +81  The  oxygen  being 
peroxide  of  mercury  200  -^  16  )      as  1  and  2, 

Chlorine  and  mercury  also  form  two  compounds:— 

Mercury.  Chlorine. 
Protochloridc  of  mercury  200  +  36  >     The  chlorine 
Perchloride  of  mercury    200  +  72  J  b^ngas  1  and 2, 

»      •  •  •  •  ■ 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  same  proportion  of  mercury 
combines  with  chlorine  as  with  oxygei^. 

The  same  order  of  combination  in  multiple  propor- 
tions is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  combioatioai  of 
oxygen  with  azote:-—  • .»  .         x  .:: 
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r  Azote.    Qzjgen* 

KUroiis  exkle« ^  14-4-      8  ^ 

Mtric  astdt 14    +    1^  L. 

HyponitrouiBdd....  14    +    24  )>^®  ^^^6^  ^'"« 
BTttroiisactd 14    +    32       "  1*2, 3, 4,  and  5. 

Nitric  acid 14    -f    ^J 

The  comlnning  proportioDs  of  compound  bodies  are 
always  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  those  of  their  component 
parts:  for  instance,  the  combining  proportion  of  nitric 
acid  is  54,  because  1 4  -(-  40  as  above,  b  equal  to  54 ; 
and  if  compound  bodies  unite  in  more  proportions  than 
bne  with  other  bodies,  the  multiple  proportions  are 
obsenrable.  The  combining  proportion  of  oxalic  acid 
is  36 ;  that  of  potash  48 ;  and  these  form  three  com- 
pounds:— 

Potash.  Oxalic  acid. 

Oxalate  of  potash 48    +    36  ^^he  acid  being 

Btnoxalate  48    +    ^2  ^       ,  j/ 

Quadroxahite 48    +  144  3  "'  '»-^»*'^^''- 


A  regular  succession  of  multiples  does  not  occur  in 
all  cases  of  this  order  of  combination,  though  at  the 
-Mfoe  dme  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  at  present 
wanting  in  this  respect  may  be  supplied  by  future  dis- 
covery :  thus,  a  compound  consisting  of  48  potash  and 
108  oxalic  acid,  may  hereafter  be  met  with,  which 
would  then  make  the  acid  in  the  compounds  of  these 
two  bodies  as  1, 2,  3,  4,  instead  of  1,  2,  4,  as  above. 

One -or  two  examples  are  necessary  to  elucidate 

moie  fiiUy  what  has  been  said  on  the  combining  pro* 

d 
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portions  of  bodies.  Water  consists  of  8  parts  oxygen 
and  1  part  hydrogen;  now  suppose  we  attempt  t6 
form  it  by  adding  8  parts  oxygen  to  3  parts  hydrogen, 
we  shall  find  that  8  parts  oxygen  will  only  combine 
with  1  part  hydrogen,  forming  the  liquid  in  questiota^ 
and  that  2  parts  hydrogen  will  remaiain  its  pure  state; 
and  if  we  reverse  the  experiment,  the  combination  will 
be  the  same,  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  will  then  be 
unacted  upon. 

The  mutual  dec^omposition  of  neutral  salts  that  are 
capable  of  acting  upon  each  other  in  solution,  affords 
a  very  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies 
observe  their  constant  combining  proportions.  Let  us 
take  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  soda  as  an  example: 
by  looking  in  the  table  in  the  Appendix,  we  find  162 
opposite  the  former  salt,  and  72  opposite  the  latter; 
162  parts  therefore  of  acetate  of  lead  decompose  72 
parts  of  sulphate  of  soda : — 

Acetate  of  soda  82. 

, ^_ , 

Acetate  C^^^'^^^^^   ^  Soda   ^^'i  Sulphate 

of  lead  <  Oxide  of             Sulphuric         /  of  soda 
162     ^     lead 112      acid 40^      72 

Sulphate  of  lead  152. 

The  above  diagram  ex{rfains,  that  afler  the  decom- 
position has  taken  place^  the  112  parts  of  oxide  of 
lead,  previously  combined  with  the  acetic  acid,  have 
united  with  the  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  previously 
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jcombioed  with  the  soda,  and  that  the  32  parts  of 
soda  have  combined  with  the  50  parts  of  acetic  acifi, 
giving  rise  to  152  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  82 
pans  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Not  a  particle  of  either 
salt  is  left  unacted  upon ;  but  if  more  of  either  salt 
were  added,  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  exact 
decemposkion  of  each,  such  excess  would  reaaain  un- 
cfaanged  after  the  decomposition  has  taken  place. 

In  diffisrent  works  on  chemistry  we  find  diflerent 
wimfann  emf^yed  to  express  the  compositioa  of 
iMMiies;  hut  it  is  immaterial  what  numbers  are  em* 
plojwd,  provided  the  exact  rdatioa  between  them  be 
observed.  Dr.  Thomson  makes  oxygen  1,  Dr.  Wol« 
laston  10,  Berzelius  100,  Dakon  and  others  8;  but 
whether  we  say  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  1 
asd  hydrogen  0.125,  according  to  Thomson,  or  of 
oxygen  S  and  hydrogen  1,  according  to  Dalton,  the 
relation  is  the  same,  and  so  of  other  bodies.  The  last 
series  of  numbers  alluded  to  is  perhaps  the  most 
eligible,  from  its  not  being  burthened  with  fractional 
parts. 

The  terms  proportion^  eombvning  proportion,  equtvo' 
lent,  proportional,  atom  and  atomic  weight,  are  all  syno- 
nymous :  the  two  last  are  employed  throughout  the 
following  pages  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  in 
some  instances  they  may  appear  objectionable,  because 
as  they  imply  the  very  smallest  proportion  in  which  a 
body  combines,  the  expression  of  half  an  atom,  or  an 
atom  and  a  haHf  is  inconsbtent.    This  is  mentioned 

in    relakiofi  to  the  oxides  of  antimony,  page  124, 
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those  of  iron,  page  138,  those  of  lead,  page  161, 

When  the  student  understands  that  the  elementary 
or  component  parts  of  compound  bodies  always  exist 
in  the  same  proportion,  a  new  field  of  inquiry  will  be 
opened  to  bis  view,  his  analytical  labours  will  be  mate- 
rially facilitated,  and  he  will  perceive  the  basis  on 
which  chemistry  rests  as  a  science.  The  atomic  weights 
or  combining  proportions  of  bodies,  are  now  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  treatises  on  chemistry,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  tables  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix ;  and  their  use  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
each  component  in  any  given  weight  of  a  compound 
will  become  evident  by  a  few  examples. 

Suppose  it  be  required  to  know  how  much  pure 
lime  exists  in  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime  weigh- 
ing 230  grains.  By  turning  to  the  table  of  atomic 
weights,  we  find  opposite  sulphate  of  lime  68,  that 
compound  consisting  of  1  atom  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  by  the  same  table  we  find  to  be  40,  and  1  atom 
of  lime,  which  is  28 ; — 

Sulphate  J]  atom  sulphuric  acid....  40 

of      ri  atom  lime 28 

lime    C  — 

68      5  ^® 

Then,  to  ascertain  how  much  lime  is  contained  in 
the  230  grains,  we  have  only  to  state. 

As  68 :  28 : :  230  :  94.7 


lurmoDnctum.  xaodit 

^  If  «  i^recipilatd  of  chloride  of  iil?er  weigh,  when 
dried,  118  grains,  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  it  coo* 
tabw  is  at  onee  estimated ;  for,  by  tnmiog  to  the  table, 
we  find  chloride  of  silver  to  consist  of 

1  atom  chlorine sa    36 

1  atom  silver sss  110 

1  atom  chloride  of  silver  tm  146 


Tben, 

As  146 :  110 ::  iis :  88.9 

Supposing  it  be  required  to  determine  the  quaBtity 
fof  real  acid  Id  a  sample  of  any  acid  more  or  less 
xlilute:  if  the  acid  form  a  soluble  salt  with  lime,  we 
jnay  ascertain  thb  from  the  quantity  of  marble  (carm 
donate  qflme)  necessary  to  neutralize  it— Thus,  muria* 
iic  add  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  lime ;  and  the  number 
of  grains  of  a  given  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  dis* 
w^ved  in  a  given  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  nmltiplied 
by  .74  gives  the  number  of  grains  of  dry  acid  in  the 
quantity  employed ;  for,  as  the  atomic  wdght  or  equi- 
valent number  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  50,  and  that  of 
muriatic  acid  only  37,  it  is  evident  that  muriatic  acid 
decomposes  .74  of  its  weight  of  marble,  for  37  divided 
by  50  ss  .74.  When  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  nitric  add  in  a  similar  way,  we  then  multiply  the 
number  of  grains  of  marble  dissolved  by  1.08,  and  that 
gives  the  quantity  of  dry  nitric  add  in  the  quantity 
of    liquid  acid  employed  in  the  experiment:  here, 

54  being  the  weight  of  atom  of  dry  nitric  add,  and  50 
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that  of  carbonate  of  lime»  the  nitric  acid  ti(stitralt2€»  its 
own  weight,  and  0.8  more,  for  54  divided  by  50  ss  1 .08, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  multiplying  by  that  qtio- 
tieht.  Tbis'meUiod  of  determimng*  tfte  Mrtr^flgth^  of 
acids  is  particularly  applicable  to  acetic  acid,  because 
the  specific  gravity  of  that  acid  forms  no  criterion  of 
its  strength;  and  it  is  well  established  that  it  dissolves, 
or  rather  decomposes,  its  own  weight  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Therefore,  if  we  put  a  given  quantity  of  snmH 
lumps  of  marble  (but  it  must  not  be  in  powder],  say 
300  grains,  into  a  flask,  and  add  to  it  a  given  quantity 
of  a  sample  of  any  kind  of  vinegar,  for  instance,  VOOO 
grains ;  and  after  the  solution  has  become  neutral,  care 
being  taken  to  drive  away  the  carbonic  acid  by  warm* 
ing  it,  if  we  pour  it  off,  and  wash  the  marble  remain- 
ing, this,  when  dried  and  weighed,  will  enable  Us  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  dry  acid  by  the  quantity  it  \ik8 
lost  in  weight :  thus,  if  1 10  grains  of  marble  have  dis^ 
appeared,  the  1009  grains  of  vinegar  contained  110 
grains  of  dry  or  real  acetic  acid. 

The  table  of  atomic  weights  may  be  applied  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways,  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  numbers,  combined  with  practical  ex- 
perience, will  continually  point  out  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  combining  proportions  of 
some  bodies  have,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  accuratdy 
determined;  therefore,  whenever  a  number  is  corrected 
by  respectable  authority,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter 
the  number  in  the  table  accordingly.  ' 

Much  amusement,  as  well  as  information,  will  -he 
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derifed  frDB|./V.  WoUattout  ScuU  (/ Ckmioal  Eqmoi 
UmU^  which  nay  be  purchased  at  any  mathematica 
insftnunent  maker's,  with  a  description  of  its  construe- 
tion'Mid  use ;,  but  as  this  scale  does  not  determine  the 
component  para  of  bodies  with  a  great  degree  of  accu* 
racy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  calculation,  when 
we  wish  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth. 

Comimatum  by  volume,  Gay-Lussac  was  the  first  to 
{frove  that  gaseous  bodies  unite  together  by  volume  in 
definite  quantities,  and  the  subject  has  been  taken 
up  by  Humboldt,  Berthollet,  and  others.  The  raui* 
tiple  proportions  are  also  as  observable  in  this  order  of 
eombination  as  in  the  combination  of  bodies  by  weight ; 
examples  in  ehicidation  of  this  will  be  met  with  in  the 
oomhinatians  of  oxygen  with  azote,  page  xliii,  and  those 
of  other  gases,  which  unite  in  more  proportions  than 
ane.  Vapours  observe  the  same  law  in  combining,  and 
it  is. believed  that  solids  which  are  fixed  in  the  fire 
would  also  be  subject  to  it,  if  they  could  be  brought  into 
an  aeriform  state. 

OJ   THE   ELEMENTARY    PONDEAABLE   BODIES  AND  THEIR 

COMPOQNDS. 

A  list  of  the  elementary  ponderable  bodies  is  given 

it  page  XX.    It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider 

liese  in  their  separate  states,  and  under  the  varieties 

f  oonibination  into  which  they  are  capable  of  enter- 

g.    Amongst  other  properties  appertaining  to  the 

tysical  nature  of  ponderable  bodies,  and  which  ought 

be*  well  understood,  is  sjpecific  gravUi/,  which  is  the 
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weight  of  a  body  compared  with  that  of  anotker,  takeii 
as  a  standard,  the  ma^itude  of  each  being  the  same; 
thasy  a  cubic  incfa  of  water,  mercurv,  gold,  and  marble^ 
differ  materially  in  point  of  weight,  that  is,  the  deor 
sities  of  each  of  these  bodies  differ  in  consequence  of 
their  including  different  quantities  of  ponderable  matter 
within  the  same  space.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of 
60^  F.  is  the  standard  of  comparison  in  taking  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  liquids  and  solids ;  and  atmospheric  ai|r 
at  60^  F.  is  the  standard  by  which  the  specific  gravily 
of  gaseous  bodies  is  estimated.  The  pressure  of  liie 
atmosphere  materially  influences  the  weight  of  some 
bodies,  and  consequently  regard  must  be  had  to  presr 
sure  as  well  as  temperature.  That  pressure  is  agreed 
upon  as  a  standard  which  elevates  the  column  of  mer* 
cury  in  the  barometer  tube  to  30  inches.  Should  the 
temperature  exceed  or  fall  short  of  60^^,  or  the  mer* 
cury  not  be  at  the  required  height  in  the  barometer 
tube,  allowance  must  be  made  according  to  those  rules 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  chemical  worlct  of 
eminence,  in  which  also  the  manner  of  taking  the  spe* 
cific  gravity  of  different  bodies  is  described. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen  gas  was  discovered  by  J)r.  Priestley  in  1774^ 
and  sooa  after  by  Scheele,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  Priestley's  discovery.  It  was  called  dephlogit* 
ticated  air  by  Priestley,  empyreal  air  by  Scheele,  and 
fMal  air  by  Condorcet ;  Lavoisier  believing  it  to  be  the 

>le  cause  of  acidity  gave  it  its  present  name,  which 
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h  deHved  from  o^^,  ode/,  and  ymaw,  I  generate.  This 
name,  however,  is  erroneous,  since  more  modern  dii- 
covery  has  proved  that  several  acids  are  altogether 
devoid  of  oxygen ;  notwithstanding,  it  is  still  agreed 
to  retain  it,  to  prevent  the  confusion  that  would  neces- 
sarily arise  in  chemical  nomenclature  from  adopting 
one  more  appropriate. 

Oxygen  gas  may  be  obtained  from  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury,*  from  some  of  the  oxides  of  other  metals, 
und  from  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  by  means  of 
lieat.  A  gun-barrel,  an  iron  or  earthenware  retort, 
and,  when  a  very  strong  heat  is  not  required,  a  glass 
retort  may  be  employed  for  containing  the  materials 
tb  bcr  acted  upon.  In  the  mouth  of  the  gun-barrel  or 
i^etort  a  tube  of  flexible  metal  should  be  inserted  air- 
fight;  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cork,  or  some  sort  of 
luting,  such  as  glazier's  putty.  Then  the  end  of  the 
retort  containing  the  materials  being  placed  in  a  com- 
mon fire,  and  the  mouth  of  the  flexible  tube  being 
made  to  dip  into  a  vessel  of  water,  a  bottle  filled  with 
water  is  to  be  inverted  over  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  as 
the  gas  comes  over  it  will  rise  and  expel  the  water  out 
of  the  bottle. 

The  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of  2  atoms 
t>xygen  and  1  atom  mercury;  by  submitting  it  to  a  red 
beat,  the  2  atoms  of  oxygen  are  expelled  in  a  gaseous 

*  Priestley  first  obtained  oxygen  gas  by  acting  upon 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  with  the  heat  obtained  by  a 
bumipg  tens. 
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form,  and  the  mercury  is  reduced  to  the  metaiHc 
etate. 

There  are  3  oxides  of  manganese,  which  are  eom- 
posed  as  follows  ;->-' 

Manganese.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide  ..  1  atom  =  28  +  1    atom  =   Bs=s36 

Deutoxide .,  1 =  28  +  ^i =  12  =3  40 

Peroxide.,..  1 =28  +  2    =  16  =  44. 

When  the  peroxide  is  heated  to  redness,  4  parts  or 
i  an  atom*  of  oxygen  are  liberated  in  the  state  of  gas, 
and  the  deutoxide  of  manganese  reinains  in  the  retort, 
after  oxygen  ceases  to  come  over. 

By  heating  the  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  in 
a  glass  retort,  with  about  its  wdght  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  by  means  of  a  spirit-Jamp,  we  also  obtain  oxygen; 
the  theory  of  the  process  h  explained  in  the  following 
manner:-— 

Peroxide  ofC^^yg^"  ^  5« 
manganese  -jp^otoxide  of  manga-  Sulphuric 

C     nese36  acid  40 

Sulphate  of  manganese  76. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  of  die  three  oxides  of  man* 
ganese  above  enumerated,  only  the  protoxide  will 
unite  with  sulphuric  acid ;  that  acid,  therefore,  com- 
bining with  1  atom  of  protoxide  of  manganese  liberates 

*  See  page  xxxi,  respecting  the  use  of  this  term. 
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T  atom  \](  oxygen  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  1  atom  of 
niphate  rfmanganeie  remains  in  the  retort,  as  shewn 
hy  the  diagram. 

Oxygen  gas  is  obtuned  in  a  rery  pore  state  from 
ehloraCe  of  potash— this  sah  »  composed  of  chloric 
aeid  and  potash,  both  of  which  are  decomposed  by 
the  actioB  of  beat  ;«— 

6  atoms  oxygen  goi 

t ^ \ 

r  Oxygen  Oxygen 

Chloric  I    5»^™-^      1  atom -8     Ip^^^ 

*"^  "^^  1  Chlorine  Potassium         [     ^ 

^  1  atom  =s  36      1  atom  ^  AO  J 

\ : ^ A 

Chloride  of  potassium «»  76. 

The  1  atom  of  chlorine  of  the  chloric  add  unites 
unth  the  1  atom  of  potassium  of  the  potash,  forming 
1  atom  ofcMoride  of  potassium^  which  remains  in  the 
retort ;  and  the  5  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  chloric  acid, 
and  the  1  atom  of  oxygen  of  the  potash,  are  expelled 
in  the  state  of  gas,  as  shewn  by  the  diagram. 

Oxygen  gas  is  de?oid  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  It 
is  a  powerful  supporter  of  combustion  and  animal  life. 
All  combustible  bodies  bum  in  it  with  much  greater 
&cilit7  and  splendour  than  in  atmospheric  air;  iron 
and  steel  also,  which  are  not  combustible  under  ordi« 
nary  circumstances,  are  readily  consumed  in  it.  AH 
boiUes  by  burning  in  this  gas  acquire  an  addition  in 
Weigiit,  and  the  gas  itself  disappears :  the  increase  of 
weiglit  ^1  always  be  found  equal  to  the  weight  of 
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oiygen  coimimed.  Stahl,  and  some  other  chemists^ 
ascribed  the  phenomenon  of  cpmbusdon  to  a  peculiar 
supposed  principle,  which  they  called  phlogiskm.  This 
principle  waa  believed  to  exist  in  all  bodies  of  a  com- 
bustible  nature,  and  combustion  was  considered  the 
effect  of  its  separation.  The  discovery  of  oxygen  was 
the  downfal  of  the  Stahlian  or  phlqguHc  theory;  am) 
the  citti^/ogu/ic  theory,  which  maintains  that  coas- 
bustion  is  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  bodies,  soon  became  universal.  The 
cause  of  light  and  heat  during  combustion  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained. 

.  AnLAStmal  will  iive  about  three  timea  as  long  co»» 
fined  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  as  in  another  vessdi  of 
the  same  size  containing  atmospheric  air. 

By  combustion  and  respiration  oxygen  becomes 
altered  in  its  properties,  certain  compounds  being, 
formed  which  are  inimical  to  combustion  and  animal 
life. 

Oxygen  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  mineral 
substances  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth,  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  found  in  almost  all 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  organized  bodies. 
'  As  oxygen  gas  is  only  very  sparingly  absorbed  by 
water,  it  may  be  collected  over  that  fluid,  as  already 
explained,  and  it  may  also  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Oxygen  is  about  one-tenth  heavier  than  atmo* 
spheric  air,  and  its  atomic  weight  or  combining  pro- 
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portion  with  bdier  bodies  is  8.  It  enters  into  eombi* 
nstlon  with  all  the  other  elementary  bodies,  forming 
cither  acklt  or  oMes:  the  general  definition  of  an  acid 
is  given  at  page  77 ;  the  term  ojfide  implies  a  com- 
pound containing  oxygen,  without  possessing  acid  pro- 
perties. The  Greek  ordinal  numbers  are  employed  to 
dtenote  the  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  bodies*-* 
tlMBy^  jfMtoxide  signifies  the  first  oxide,  or  that  eo»- 
tainhsg  a  minimum  of  oxygen  ;  deutoidde  the  second 
oxide ;  Iritoxide  the  third,  &c. ;  and  when  a  body  is 
conbised  with  its  maximum,  or  greatest  quantity  of 
oxygen,  with  which  it  is  capable  of  uniting,  the  com- 
piwdifr  catted  a  peroxide^  unless  it  poesesa  acid  pro- 


Oxygen  is  a  non-conductor  of  dectridty,  and  ft 
perfectly  negative  electric. 

Azote  or  Nitrogen. 

Azote  was  first  demonstrated  to  be  a  distinct  aerl* 
iocvk  fk^d  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  1772;  and  in  1775 
LnwMwicrp  and  soon  afterwards  Scheele,  proved  it 
tabe4>ne  of  the  ingredients  of  atmospheric  air. 

AjBOte  is  very  readily  obtained  by  burning  a  piece  of 
phoaphorus  in  a  glass  jar,  filled  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  inrerted  over  water:  the  phosphorus  may  be 
placed  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  allowed  to  float  on 
the  VAter^  and  then  the  vessel  of  atmospheric  air  is  to 
be  in^^irted  over  the  phosphorus  as  soon  as  it  is  set  on 
fii^.  Tb^  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  vessel  supports  the 
fiOfobu^^ipn  of  the  phosphorus,  and  a  white  cloud  is 
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seen  to  fomiy  which  is  phosphoric  acid ;  this,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  water,. 
o^er  which  the  experiment  is  made,  and  then  the  azote 
remaiDs  transparent  and  colourl^s,  but  mixed  with  a 
Uttle  vapour  of  phosphorus  and  carbonic  acid,  both  of 
which  may  be  removed,  when  pure  azote  is  required, 
by  agitating  the  mixture  with  solution  of  pure  potash. 
After  the  experiment  is  concluded,  a  portion  of  water 
is  seen  to  have  ascended  in  the  vessel,  occupying  the 
apace  6f  the  oxygen  which  has  disappeared.  There 
are  other  methods  of  removing  the  oxygen  from  at- 
Biospberic  air,  so  as  to  leave  the  azote. 
•  Azote  nay  also  be  obtained  by  pouring  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1.25  upon  animal  muscle,  and  exposing  the 
■ixture  in  a  retort  ta  a  moderate  temperature;  but 
the  theory  of  the  process  is  not  fully  understood. 

When  quite  pure,  azote  has  neither  colour,  taste, 
nor  smell.  It  is  destructive  of  animal  life  *  and  com- 
bustion, and  k  incombustible.  It  is  only  si^aringly 
absorbed  by  water,  and  may,  therefore,  dther  be  col- 
lected over  that  liquid  or  over  mercury.  It  constitutes 
about  ^ths  of  atmospheric  air,  is  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  fluid,  its  specific  gravity  being  .9722,  and  its  atomic 
weight  is  14.  Azote  is  suspected  to  be  a  compound 
body,  but  as  yet  it  has  reusted  all  the  attempts  that 

have  been  made  to  decompose  it. 

-        —  •  -  ■■--  — . —  — . 

*  Azote  is  derived  from  a  privathe,  and  ^m  Hfe,  Its 
other  name,  nUrogen,  was  ^ven  to  it  from  its  consti- 
^ting  the  base  of  nitrie  acid. 
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AboU  mid  egt^tn  form  aimotpkerie  air,  and  the  folr 
lowing  fire  dMsmical  compoundfl : 


By  weigh^ 

By  volume. 

Aiote      Oxygen   J^ 

Asote     Oxygen 

Nitroiit  ozide..^  14  +    8    ^    23 

100+50 

Nitric  oxide 14  +  16    »    30 

100  +  100 

Hyponitrous  acid  14  -f  ^    »    38 

100  +  150 

Nitrous  add 14  -f  32    »    46 

100  +  200 

Nitric  acid..*.. ...  14  -f  40    a    ^4 

100  +  250 

Jtmatpkerie  mr  it  composed  of  |  oxygen  and  \  azote^ 
irhich  are  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  mechanical  raix- 
Uae»  It  is  831  times  lighter  than  water,  and  11,260 
times  lighter  than  mercury.  According  to  $ir  G.  S, 
Evelyn  100  cubic  inches  when  pure  and  free  from  mois> 
ture  at  60®  F.  and  30  inches  barometrical  pressure  weigh 
30^  grains.  Its  specific  gravity  is  considered  as  unity 
in  estimating  that  of  all  other  gaseous  bodies.  At  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
equal  to  a  weight  of  nearly  15  pounds  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface,  but  as  this  pressure  is  the  same  in  all 
direetionB  we  are  not  sensible  to  it.  In  consequence 
of  the  force  with  which  the  atmosphere  presses,  it  will 
support  a  column  of  water  34  feet  high,  and  a  column 
of  mercury  30  inches  high ;  so  that  a  column  of  air 
ext^&ding  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  atmosphere,  one  of  water  34  feet  high,  and 
another  of  mercury  30  inches  high,  all  being  of  the 
saioe  lateral  dimensipnsj  hare  the  same  weig)^  O^^^i^ 

e2 
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was  the  first  to  observe  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere: hb  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by 
noticing  that  water  can  only  be  raised  34  feet  by  means 
of  a  common  sucking  pump.  Toricelli,  his  pupil, 
afterwards  invented  the  barometer,  an  instrument  em- 
ployed to  shew  the  different  degrees  of  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  barometer  is  constructed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — a  glass  tube  of  about  34  inches  in 
length  and  open  at  one  end,  is  filled  completely  with 
mercury,  so  as  to  exclude  any  atmospheric  air;  it 
being  then  inverted,  the  mercury  above  what  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  able  to  support,  runs 
out,  and  a  vacuum,  the  roost  perfect  known,  is  left  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  which  is 'called  the  Tori' 
cellian  vacuum.  The  open  extremity  of  the  tube 
turns  up,  and  is  blown  into  a  bulbous  form :  this  re- 
tains a  portion  of  mercury  in  addition  to  the  column 
sustained  in  the  tube.  Now,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  greatest  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
becomes  less  as  we  ascend  into  the  air,  it  is  evident 
that  the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  barometer  tube  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  to  which  it  is  removed 
above  the  earth's  surface ;  hence  the  use  of  the  baro- 
meter in  measuring  the  elevation  of  mountains.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  not  only  varies  at  different 
distances  firom  the  earth's  surface,  but  also  at  the  same 
place.  On  this  account  the  barometer  is  employed 
as  a  weather  glass :  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  calm, 
the  atmosphere  is  more  dense,  and  the  mercury  is 
pressed  out  of  the  bulbous  part  into  the  tube;  when 
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•wtit  and  stormy,  the  atmosphere  it  lesi  dense,  and  some 
of  the  mereury  eonseqoently  descends  out  of  the  tobe. 
The  eanse  of  the  Tariation  of  atmospheric  pressure  at 
the  same  place  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Besides  the  necessary  constituents  of  atmospheric 
air  already  noticed,  it  always  contains  Tariable  quan* 
titles  of  watery  Tapour  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Theod. 
Saussnre  has  observed  that  the  quantity  of  carbonie 
acid  Tarfes  in  the  air  of  the  same  place  at  very  short 
intenrab  of  time,  that  it  is  greater  in  summer  than 
winter,  and,  from  obsenrations  made  during  spring, 
eummer  and  autumn,  that  it  is  greater  at  night  than  in 
the  day.  He  found  that  10.000  parts  of  air  contain 
4.9  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  mean,  6.2  as  a  maximum, 
and  3.7  as  a  minimum.  It  was  formerly  beliered  that 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  variable, 
and  that  the  healthiness  of  different  places  depends 
on  the  relative  quantity  of  that  ingredient ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  more  recent  analyses  that  the  compoudon 
of  the  air  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  at  all  elevations 
above  the  earth's  surface.  The  unhealthiness  of  air 
therefore  depends  not  on  the  absence  of  oxygen,  as 
waa  formerly  supposed,  but  on  the  presence  of  various 
noxious  principles  with  which  it  occasionally  becomes 
impregnated. 

As  oxygen  is  continually  abstracted  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  respiration  of  animals,  by  combustion, 
putrefaction,  and  a  variety  of  other  ways,  without 
suffhring  any  apparent  diminution,  it  is  evident  that 
there  exists  in  natune  some  constant  mean%  ot  T«ft\icyt* 

e3 
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ing  itv  The  only  way  at  present  known  by  whick  this 
is  effected  is  through  the  mec&um  of  the  inegttaUe 
kingdom.  Pknts  absorb  carbonic  ;iicid  dmiai^^the 
day,  the  carbon  of  which  becomes  separated  by  B4«r- 
tain  decomposing  process  carried  on  within  tfaem^  and 
pure  oxygen  is  exhaled;  but  during  the  night  vegp- 
tables  give  out  carbonic  acid,  and  absorb  oxygen^!  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  $ir  H. 
Davy,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  affi>rded  by  groir- 
ing  vegetables  in  24  hours  is  greater  than  that  con- 
sumed. 

Nitrout  oxide  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort 
by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp :  the  heat  should  be  very 
gradually  applied  so  as  to  prevent  the  gas  coming  over 
too  rapidly.    The  theory  of  the  process  is  as  follows : 

'^ Azote  14  ^  Nitrous  oxide  (  Azote   14^ 
Oxygen  8  >  2  atoms  =  44  ^  Oxygen  8 


08 

a 
o 

S 

4 


Oxygen  8 

Oxygen  8  ^       j^^^  C  Hydrog.  1 

Oxygen  8  Vg   ,  o^  ^  Hydrog.  I 

L  Oxygen  8  S  "^  *'''"''  ^^  f  Hydrog.  I 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  consists  of  I  atom  nitric  acid 
and  I  atom  ammonia;  ammonia  of  1  atom  azote  and 
3  atoms  hydrogen ;  nitric  acid  of  1  atom  azote  and 
5  atoms  oxygen.  The  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia  combine  with  3  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  form  3  atoms  of  water ;  while,  of  the 
2  remaining  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,.  1 
^toffl  combines  with  the  aeote  of  the  annnoiiia,  the 
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odier  whfa  the  aiote  of  the  nitric  *cid|  forming  2 
fttosi  of  nitroos  oxide. 

•  Nkroof  oxide  kcolourleM,  it  potseiies  an  agreeable 
odour,  aind  sweet  taste.  Water,  which  has  be^n  i«e- 
oently  boiled,  dinolTet  very  near  its  own  bulk  of  this 
gas  at  GO*  F*  and  affords  it  again  in  a  pure  state  by 
boiling :  the  solution  has  the  same  odour  and  taste  as 
Ae  gas  itself.  Nitrous  oxide  may  be  collected  over 
hot  water  or  merenry.  It  was  first  shewn  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  that  this  gas  may  be  taken  into  the  lungs  with 
safety,  and  that  it  will  support  respiration  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  breathed  12  quarts  of  it,  contained  in  an 
oiled  silk  bag^  for  a  little  more  than  4  minutes,  and 
found  that  any  larger  quantity  would  not  enable  him 
to  bear  the  privation  of  atmospheric  air  for  a  longer 
period.  When  inhaled  in  this  way,  it  produces  the 
most  exhilarating  effects  on  the  system,  accompanied 
with  a  strong  propensity  to  laughter,  an  unusual  dis- 
position to  muscular  exertion,  and  a  rapid  flow  of 
lively  ideas.  These  effects  do  not  last  long,  but  on  re- 
turning to  his  accustomed  state,  the  person  who  has 
inspired  it  does  not  experience  any  of  that  depression 
which  follows  intoxication  from  wine  or  spirits.  Those 
who  are  predisposed  to  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head  should  be  cautious  how  they  inhale  this  gas. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  more  powerful  supporter  of  the 

combustion  of  most  bodies  than  atmospheric  air.     It 

is  not  inflammable.  With  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen 

it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  by  means  of  flame 

J  or  the  dectric  spark,  giving  rise  to  the  fofip"**'^''  '^^ 
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wM^  by  the  wiion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^'Wl^ 
axote  is  set  free.  The  compodtion  -of  nitroiif  -oxUlfe 
is  givea  in  tbe  table  at  page  xiiii.  Us  sp^gr.  is 
1.627.  <>> 

NUrie  oxide,  wUrous  gas,  or  deuUmde  of  nUfogen  is ' 
obtedned  by  acting  upon  nitric  acid  with  several  of  the 
in6Mk.  Tlie  gas  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  fKiri^' 
when  copper  or  mercury  is  employed  for  this  purpdiid» ' 
The  strong  add  should  foe  diluted  with  about  t#ic<e  its 
weight  of  water.  Suppodng  copper  be  empioyed,  the 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  (^ration  areai 
follows,  and  the  explanation  witl  serve  for  any  other 
metal,  it  only  being  necessary  to  substitute  tbe  name 
of  such  metal  in  the  place  of  the  word  oopper  in  tht 
diagram,  &c. 

Nitric  add  SNiirico^ide 
decomposed^  O^yg^^      Copper 

Peroxide  of  copper 
Nitric  acid  undecomposed 

Pemitrate  of  copper. 

Part  of  the  nitric  add  is  decompoeed  by  the  oopper 
abstracting  oxygen  therefrom,  and  peroxide  i^ copper 
is  formed,  which  uniting  with  the  undecomposed  por- 
tion of  nitric  add  (ormipermiraie  of  copper,  the  other 
pordon  of  the  decomposed  nitric  acid  bdng  expelled 
in  the  state  of  tdiric  oxide^  which  may  be  recdved 
over  water  or  mercury. 
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*  ^ntric  oxide  if  colourieis  when  perfectly  pure,  but 
mt  the  instant  it  conies  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  or 
atmospheric,  air,  it  u  turned  of  an  orange  colour  in 
consequence  of  nUrous  acid  vapour  being  formed. 
From  this  circumstance,  nitric  oxide  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  gaseous  substances,  and 
the  presence  of  oxygen  may  also  be  readily  deter« 
mined. 

Nitric  oxide  is  destructive  of  life,  and  it  only  sup- 
ports the  combustion  of  very  few  bodies.  It  is  not 
inflammable.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.0416. 

Hypomkrotu  aAL — This  acid  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained in  a  free  state.  If  nitric  oxide  be  kept  stand- 
ing about  three  months  in  a  glass  tube  over  mercury, 
concentrated  solution  of  potash  being  also  in  the  tube, 
it  is  converted  into  hyponitrous  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  potash,  and  nitrous  oxide,  which  remains  in 
the  tube.  When  hyponitrite  of  potash  is  decomposed 
by  adding  a  stronger  acid,  at  the  moment  the  hyponi- 
trous add  is  set  free  it  resolves  itself  into  nitrous  acid 
and  nitric  oxide. 

Nitroui  acid, — This  acid  exists  in  a  state  of  vapour, 
and  in  a  liquid  state  without  water.  From  what  has 
been  said  under  niiric  oxide,  the  mode  of  forming 
nitrous  add  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  at  once  under- 
stood. As  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water,  and  acted  upon  by  mercury,  it  can  only  be 
formed  and  retained  in  vessels  that  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  air-pump. 

Nitrous  acid  vapour  is  of  an  orange  colour.    It  is 
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destructive  of  life  in  its  pure  state,  and  is  very  un- 
wholesome «Ten  when  breathed  moderately  diffused 
through  the  air  of  an  sqpartment.  It  supports  the  com* 
bustion  of  very  few  bodies. 

Liquid  nitrous  acid  is  obtained  by  thorou^ly  drying 
er3r8taliized  nitrate  of  lead,  and  then  submitting  it  to 
a  low  red  heat  in  an  earthen-ware  retort.  By  iMs 
means  the  nitric  acid  of  the  salt  is  expelled,  and  aa 
that  acid  cannot  exist  except  in  combination  with  a 
base  or  with  water,  at  the  moment  of  its  separation 
from  the  protoxide  of  lead,  it  resolves  itself  into  nitrous 
acid  and  oxygen  $  the  latter  escapes,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  former  is  condensed  by  receiving  it 
in  vessels  kept  coot  during  the  process.  As  dius  oIh 
tdned  nitrous  acid  is  in  a  liquid  and  anhydrous*  states 
It  possesses  the  pungent  odour  and  orange  colour  of 
the  vapour,  and  is  so  extremely  volatile  as  to  boil  at 
82  <*  F.  which  is  14*>  below  the  boiling  point  of  suU 
phuric  fiether,  and  it' readily  assumes  the  form  of 
vapour  when  e3q)esed  to  the  atmosphere.  Its  «p.  gr: 
is  1.451.  When  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
it  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide :  the 
latter  escapes  in  the  gaseous  state;  die  former  unites 
with  water,  and  a  cdiourless  solution  is  the  result.  If 
diluted  with  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
last  mentioned  change  does  not  occur,  but  a  green 
coloured  liquid  is  obtained ;  and  it  is  also  singularly 
affected  when  diluted  with  water  in  moderate  and 

*  Anhydrous  signifies  withaut  water. 
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tutcemv^  proportioDs  t  the  nature  of  these  changes 
inre  perhaps  not  satisiactorily  understood. 

Nitrous  add  is  retained  in  the  Edinburgh  Pbarma- 
copcraa,  and  its  medical  uses  and  dose  are  similar  to 
those  of  nitric  acid. 

Niiric  ood.— For  the  manner  of  obtaining  thia  add. 
See.  see  page  85* 

Hydrogen, 

The  nature  and  properties  of  this  gas  were  first 
investigated  by  Mr.  Cavendish  in  1766.  It  was 
formerly  called  if^flammable  air^  and  phlogiUon:  it  re- 
ceiyed  the  latter  appellation  firom  being  supposed 
to  constitute  the  matter  of  heat.  Its  present  name  is 
derived  from  iiwp  water,  and  yirwit  I  generate,  the  pro^ 
priety  of  which  will  immediately  be  perceived. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  always  obtained  by  decomposing 
water,  which  may  be  effected  in  different  ways.  Let 
some  iron  wire  or  iron  turnings  be  put  in  the  middle 
of  a  gun-barrel  open  at  both  ends,  and  let  a  glass  re- 
tort containing  water  be  inserted  air-tight  in  one  end, 
and  a  bent  tube  in  the  other.  Place  that  part  of  the 
gun-barrel  containing  the  iron  turnings  in  a  furnace, 
and  let  the  bent  tube  dip  into  a  water-bath.  As  soon 
as  the  gun-barrel  becomes  red  hot,  let  the  water  in  the 
retort  be  made  to  boil  by  means  of  a  spirit4amp,  and 
as  its  vapour  passes  over  the  red  hot  iron,  it  will  be 
decomposed— its  oxygen  will  unite  with  the  iron,  and 
its  hydrogen  will  pass  through  the  bent  tube,  and  may 
be  cdUected  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water  and  inverted 
over  the  mouth  of  the  tube    Be  cautious  to  remove 


the  bent  tab^^^out  of 'the  WBter-ibath'4y!^'gUti-NupMt)|le* 
IfbrI?  iftking  the  spirit-lamp  away  ftom  tbef  tistevt, 
'btlierwise  the  cbld  water  will  rush  out  of  the  batih  inco 
the  partial  Taciium  that  is  formed,  and  will  caiirte  an 
explosion  that  might  be  attended  with  danger!  If  a 
porcelain  tube  be  employed  instead  of  a  gun  barrel, 
the  composition  of  water  may  be  determined )  for  if 
the  increase  of  weight  in  the  iron,  after  the  operaiion, 
be  added  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  obtained,  a  weight 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  will  be 
afforded.  But  it  requires  great  skill  to  manage  this 
calculation  accurately,  although  it  appears  yery  easy 
of  explanation. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  hydrogen  is  by  means  of 
iron  or  zinc  (the  latter  is  preferable,) and  sulphuric  add 
diluted  with  about  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  The 
theory  of  the  process  is  as  follows : — 

Water  <'^y^'"^g®°  ^  ^^' 
^     (.Oxygen     8         Zinc  34 


•^/-^ 


Oxide  of  zinc  42 
Sulphuric  acid  40 


' ^^ 

Sulphate  of  zinc  82. 

The  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites  with 
the  zinc  forming  oxide  of  zinc,  which  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  forming  sulphate  of  nnc,  this  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is 
liberated  in  a  gaseous  state. 

Hydrogen  gas,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  colourless,  apd 
bus  neither  taste  nor  smell,  but  viVien  obtained  as 
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«baif%^  geDtnPy  ponouet  a  diiigreetUe  odour, 
aming  to  the  formation  of  certain  compounds  wluch 
iwe  derived  from  the  impuritiet  of  the  zinc  or  iron 
during  the  proceu.  Very  pure  hydrogen  may  be  cH^ 
taioed  if  diftilled  zinc  be  employed. 

Hydrogen  is  destructive  of  life  and  combustion,  is 
inflamipable^  and  is  the  lightest  of  |dl  the  ponderable 
bodies*  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Dr<  Prout,  1$ 
QXi^S^;  and  100  cubic  inches  at  60«  F.  and  30  inches 
iianNiietricBi  pressure  weigh  2.1 18  gruns.  It  is  only 
Siiligbtly  absorbable  by  water,  and  may,  therefore^  be 
coUeoted  over  that  fluid  or  over  mercury.  When  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  piece 
of  sfiongy  platinum,  the  latter  becomes  red  hot,  and 
then  sets  fiie  to  the  gas  { the  cause  is  not  understood. 

Hydteogen  and  ojtygen  form  two  compounds,  waier 
and  the  dtutoxide  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen*^ 

^o^.—- When  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume 
of  oxygen  are  placed  in  a  proper  apparatus,  and  the 
electric  q>ark  is  passed  throu^  the  mixture,  the  two 
gases  unite,^and  water  is  formed.  If  the  experiment 
be  made  over  mercury,  the  condensation  of  the  gas^ 
becomes  evident  by  the  mercury  rising  in  the  tube  in 
which  the  detonation  has  been  effected ;  and  if  excess 
of  either  gas  be  employed,  such  excess  will  remain 
ifW^lH  upon  as  explained  at  page  xxx.    Water  is  also 

I    ■*  ;^.■■  I ■■■      I 

-  *  These  compounds  which  are  imimportant  in  a  phar- 
maceutical point  of  view  will  not  be  brought  under  oqh- 
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fbrmed  by  burning  hydrogen  gas  in  a  vessel  containing 
pure  oxygen,  and  the  quantity  produced  is  equal  lo 
the  weight  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  disappears; 
The  mode  of  determining  the  composition  of  wafteir 
analytically  has  already  been  shewn  at  page  lii^  Water 
Ss  found  to  consist  of  1  atom  oxygen  and  1  atom  hy- 
drogen; or  of  1  volume  of  the  former  and  2  vohimcb 
of  the  latter. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  or  atmbspherie 
air,  may  also  be  made  to  explode  by  flame,  or  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  and  water  is  tiie 
result.  Water  is  also  afforded  by  the  combustion  df 
hydrogen  in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  explosiveness  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  under  all  curcumstances  depends  upon  the^re- 
lative  quantities  of  each  ingredient:  when  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  too  great  to  admit  of  explosion  by  flame, 
electricity,  or  spongy  platinum,  combination  in  due 
proportions  may  then  be  silently  effected  through  the 
medium  of  the  last  two  mentioned  agents,  or  bf 
submitting  the  mixed  gases  to  a  temperature  above 
that  of  boiling  mercury. 

Water  refracts  light  powerfully,  conducts  heat 
slowly,  and  electricity  imperfectly.  It  is  only  very 
slightly  compressible  when  submitted  to  very  gre«rt 
pressure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  unity  in  comparison  (tf 
that  of  all  solids  and  liquids,  and  its  weight  is  831 
.times  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air.  The  man- 
.Bcr  in  which  it  is  affected  by  the  action  of  caloric  is 
explained  in  speaking  of  that  agent.    With  some 
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iKxIifltpWBiet^  «••  atr«dy  expltiiMd^  will  unite  in  «tt 
^qmrtion^witli  otheriyitiuiiteiiDallproportioaito 
axertaia  cxteot;  bat  with  certain  bodies,  it  only  eoM* 
in  4iefinitn  proportions^  forming  compoonde 
are  called  AydMst,  tereral  of  which  are  noticed 
BL  ^e  Allowing  pages.  Water  when  recently  boiled 
ima  dM  property  of  absorbing  a  portion  of  all  gases^ 
but  some  gases  are  considerably  more  absorbable  by  it 
tiiaa  odiers.  It  is  not  found  in  a  perfecdy  pure  state  in 
nature;  bnt  the -purest  is  rain-water  collected  as  de- 
scribed jat  page  21  Ig  or  that  obtained  by  melting  fresb 
fidlcnsnow* 

.  Hytbrogen  and  azote, — ^The  only  compound  of  these 
ai.present  known  is  ammoma^  the  manner  of  pr»> 
curing  iriucfa,  both  in  a  gaseous  state  and  in  solution 
\xi  water,  is  eaqplained  at  page  94. 

Chhrine. 

.The  discovery  of  thu  gaseous  body  was  made  by 
Scheelc  in  1770»  while  experimenting  on  manganese. 
He  called  it  dcphlogisticated  marine  acid^  and  it  after- 
wards received  the  name  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid, 
end  oofjfmuriatic  acid,  in  consequence  of  its  being  tup- 
posed  to  consbt  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen.  Gay- 
Irussac,  andXh^iard  in  1809  began  to  consider  it  a 
jiimple  body;  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  about  the  same  period, 
succeeded  in  proving  that  it  was  so.  This  gave  rise  to 
wliat  14  called  the  new  theory  of  cUanine,  which  at  first 
W9^i0idy  slowly  admitted,  but  which  has  now  become 
almost  imiversally  established. 

/2 
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i  To  obftain  dilorine,  put  flome  black  oxide  (peroxijde) 
of  manganese  into  a  glass  retort,  with  twice  its  weight 
of  conoentnited  muriatic  acid ;  the  decomposition  wjbidi 
iamiediately  b^ins  to  take  place  will  be  facilitated  hf 
applying  the  h^  of  a  spirit-lamp  % 

Chlorine  36 1|   Muriatic 
Water  9  f       acid 

^       ■        -^ >  C  decomposed 

.  Peroxide  T  Oxygen  8        Hydrogen  Ij        37      , 

inancanese  J  Protoxide  of  Murialic  acid 

^      44       C   toanganese  36         undecomposed  37 

f  Protomuriate  of  manganese  73, 

'  The  aboye  diagram  represents,  that  part  of  the  mtt* 
Katie  acid  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  uniting  with 
1  atom  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  mangani^e,  and 
forming  1  atom  of  vfoter,  and  its  chlorine  escaping  in' 
the  state  of  gas,  while  the  muriatic  acid  undecomposed 
unites  with  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  forming  pro^ 
timuriaie  (fmanganese^  which  remuns  in  the  retort. 

Chlorine  may  also  be  procured  by  acting  upon  ^ 
mixture  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  common  salt,  aikd 
one  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  with  two  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  one  part  of  water.  In  tiiis  case, 
ioauriatic  acid,  instead  of  being  directiy  added  as  before, 
is  formed  during  the  process,  by  the  action  of  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  common  salt,  as  explained 
at  page  84,  while  another  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
acts  upon  the  peroxideof  manganese  As  explained  hd  the 
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at  page  tzxriify  caunng  1  atom  of  mygeo  to 
be  liberated  from  that  substance,  which  unidog  with  the 
hjrArogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  as  in  the  former  easc^ 
water  is  generated,  and  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic 
acid  escapes  in  the  state  of  gas.  By  this  method  mi* 
pkaU  of.mida  and  ndphaie  of  manganese  are  left  in  the 
retort,  but  no  muriate  of  manganese  is  formed,  the 
whole  of  the  muriatic  acid  being  decomposed  in  the 
manner  explained.  The  latter  way  of  procuring  chlo« 
rine,  being  cheaper  than  the  former,  is  resorted  to 
when  chlorine  is  required  on  the  large  scale  for  the 
purposes  of  bleaching,  &c. 

Chlorine  is  a  greenish*coloured  gas,  whence  its 
jiame;*  it  has  a  very  disagreeable,  peculiar  smell,  and 
astringent  taste,  is  powerfully  destructiTe  of  life,  and 
produces  a  most  suffocating  effect  even  when  inhaled 
in  a  state  of  very  great  dilution  with  atmospheric  air* 
like  moat  other  gases  which  prove  fatal  by  inhalation, 
it  acts  by  producing  spasm  as  well  as  irritation  of  the 
glottis.  It  is  considerably  heavier  than  atmospheric 
air»  its  sp,  gr,  being  about  2^ :  100  cubic  inches,  ac- 
cording to  I>r.  Thomson,  weigh  76.25  grains,  at  the 
ftandard  temperature  and  barometrical  pressure.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  estimated  at  36*  When  submitted  to 
a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  about  4  atmospheres,  it 
j(>ecomes  a  limpid,  bright  yellow-coloured  liquid ;  but 
ipa  the  pressure  being  removed,  it  again  assumes  its 
gaseous  fymu  It  unites  with  some  bodies,  giring  rise 
^■■-    ^    '  

*  From  x^f^if  ^reen, 
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to  acid  compounds,  wbile  with  others  it  tbrmi  a  claU 
of  compounds  Je?oid  oF  acid  properties,  called  r^oj 
riilet,  or  clUorureti:  the  different  proportions  of  chio 
rine  in  the  latter  are  denoted  by  prelixing  the  Greek 
nameraU  iSlet  the  manner  e>iplained  when  speaking 
ntoxida. 

Chlorine  has  not  the  least  pretensions  to  rank  with 
acids,  it  being  neither  characterized  by  a  sour  taitCi 
nor  bj  an  acid  reaction  on  vegetable  blues,  nor  doeK 
it,  like  acids,  unite  with  alkaline  bases  or  metallic 
bxides  to  form  salts;  but  it  combines  directly  with 
metals,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  adds. 

In  combination  with  water,  chlorine  possesses  power- 
Ail  bleaching  properties,  rapidly  and  permanently  de- 
itroying  all  animal  and  vegetable  colours  j  but  it  is 
devoid  of  these  properties  in  a  jierfectly  dry  state, 
During  the  bleaching  process  chlorine  unites  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  formiBs  muriatic  acid,  while 
theovygenof  the  water  transfiiea  itself  to  the  coloui- 
■ng  matter,  which  it  decomposes. 

Chlorine  ranks  as  a  supporter  of  combustion :  when 
metallic  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  zinc,  and  some 
other  metals  are  introduced  into  s  vcsiel  of  chlorine 
gas  in  the  state  of  leaf  or  powder,  a  chloride  of  the 
jnetal  is  formed  on  the  instant  with  evolution  of  heat 
and  light.  A  piece  of  potassium  or  phosph< 
takes  fire  spontaneously  in  this  gas,  chloride  afpatai- 
ttmn,  or  perchloride  efpkotpkorut  being  fm^ed. 

Chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  cold  water,  but~it 
jssf  be  collected  over  water  of  a  degree  of  warmth 
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Mdeh  tbB  hand  can  be  placed  without  inconfenience. 
It  cannot  be  collected  otcp  mercury,  because  it  unitet 
witii  that  metal,  forming  proioehionde  of  mercury^ 

Solntion  of  chlorine  is  readily  made  by  pasting  tlNl 
gaa  into  cold  water,  until  it  ceases  to  be  abtorbed : 
water  recently  boiled  takes  up  twice  its  volume  of  tha 
fjfUi  whidi  it  yields  again  by  boiling.  The  solution  has 
tiw  tmell,  taste,  and  colour  of  the  gas.  An  aqueous 
•okition  of  chlorine  is  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh 
College,  under  the  name  of  Aqua  MymuriaHca.  It  h 
employed  as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic  in  the  low  stages 
of  typhus,  &c,  in  doses  of  titx.  to  f  Jss.  Chlorine  H 
^dso  employed  for  destroying  noxious  effluria : — 

Ckhride  afSme  and  tkioride  cfsoda  may  be  employed 
tor  counteraedng  bad  smells  arising  from  sewers,  and 
"all  kiads  of  matter  undergoing  putrefaction.  They 
will  be  found  extensively  useful  for  fumigating  the 
apaitments  of  sick  people,  because  the  chlorine  is 
H>erated  from  diem  so  gradually  as  to  produce  no  in- 
convenience to  the  patient.  These  compounds,  which 
nAjbe  purchased  ready  prepared,  are  made  as  fol- 
iows  i^-^Chforide  rfUme,  bleaching  powdery  or  oxt/munnte 
qflme^'h  made  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  thin  layers 
-of  recenUy  slaked  lime,  in  very  fine  powder.  Much 
heat  being  evolved  on  account  of  the  rapid  absorption 
of  the  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  process 
«lowly,  or  the  vessel  holding  the  Ume  may  be  placed 
Xn  cold  wtatQ'.  The  «uriace  of  the  lime  should  be  re- 
peatedly renewed  by  stirring.    Another  way  is  to  ^asa 
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chlorine  gas  through  a  mixture  of  limeand'watery  fOid 
then  to  dry  the  precipitate* 

Chloride  cf  soda,  or  Laharraqw^s  dwnfecHng  iodm 
Uquid  may  be  obtained  pure  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
into  a  cold  and  moderately  dilute  solution  of  puresodSf 
until  the  liquid  becomes  saturated.  A  solution  of  car« 
boaate  of  soda  may  be  employed  instead  of  that  of 
pure  alkali,  in  which  case  great  excess  of  chlorine 
must  be  used,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  carbonic  acid« 
^he  same  compound  may  also  be  obtained  after  the 
manner  proposed  by  M.  Payen,  which  consists  in  de^ 
composing  chloride  of  lune  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Chlorine  is  not  acted  upon  by  heat  and  electricity, 
ndther  is  it  affected  by  light,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state; 
but  when  the  gas  contdning  watery  vapour,  or  the 
aqueous  solution  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  de- 
composition takes  place :  the  chlorine  combines  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  forming  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  set  free.  This  change  soon 
takes  place  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  less 
rapidly  out  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
dark;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  solution  of 
chlorine,  or  the  pooist  gas,*  in  a  dark  ntuation. 


*  It  may  be  observed,  en  passani^  that  most  gases, 
when  first  obtained,  contain  more  or  less  of  watery 
vapour,  from  which  they  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
chloride  ofoaMwrn^  a  substance  that  has^  great  affinity 
for  water. 
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Ckkrmi  and  0M^gen,^Thtie  unite  in  four  different 
^roportioniy  forming  compound!  conBtituted  at  fol- 
lows :-^ 

Chlorine.    Oxjgen. 
IVotoxide  of  chlorine .. .«  36    -f-      8  ^ 

I>eroxide  of  chlorine 36    +    32  (  l^he  oxygen 

Chloric  add  36    +    401  ,  ^"«2- 

Perchloric  acid ^ 36    +    ficV*  *  * 

Of  these  compounds  it  will  only  he  necessary  in  this 
place  to  speak  of  chloric  acid. — To  obtain  this  acid, 
ad4  to  a  dUuted  solution  of  chlorate  of  baryta  as  much 
very  diluted  sulphunc  acid  as  will  exactly  remove  the 
iMtryta:  the  sulphate  of  baryta  precipitates,  and  the 
cldoric  acid  set  free  is  held  in  solution. 

Chloric  acid  with  alkaline  bases  forms  a  class  of  salts 
called  Morates,  which  were  formerly  known  under  the 
same  of  hj^perojeymuriate$* 

Chlofine  and  hydrogen  combine  in  only  one  propor- 
tioo,  forming  muriatic  acid,  se^  page  83. 

Stdphur. 

The  manner  in  which  tbis  elementary  body  is  ob- 
tained is  explained  at  page  69.  Sulphur  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity,  becomes  negatively  excited 
by  iHction,  has  scarcely  any  taste,  and  its  odour  only 
becomes  sensible  when  rubbed.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.9^, 
and  its  atomic  weight  16.  It  fuses  at  216<»  F.,  and  has 
a  disposition  to  crystallize  in  cooling:  the  middle  of 
common  roll  sulphur  is  of  a  crystalline  teilux^*   \X& 
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volatility  is  sucb,  that  it  begins  ta  fonn  into  vapour 
before  it  is  perfectly  fused.  At  600°  T.,  and  even 
much  below  that  temperature,  it  volatilizes  rapidly, 
and  condenses  unchanged  on  cooling  in  close  vessels. 
Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  soluble  In  boil-* 
ing  oil  of  turpentine,  and  also  in  alcohol,  if  both  are 
brought  in  contact  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

Sulphur  and  oxygen. — There  are  four  compounds 
of  these,  viz. 

Sulphur     Oxygen      ^^^ 
Hyposulphurous  acid.....  32      -)"       8    ^      40 
Sulphurous  acid.. .,...••.•  16      -)"      16    s=s     32 

Sulphuric  acid 16      4-      ^^    »*      ^    • 

Hyposuiphuricacid.......  32      4"      ^    ^=»      72  - 

In  the  first  and  last  of  these,  the  base  is  doubled : 
the  oxygen  in  the  four  is  as  1, 2, 3,  and  5«  JSypoii^ 
phurotii  acid  (which  like  the  hyponitrous  acid  can** 
not  exist  except  in  combination  with  a  base)  and 
hypoifdphuric  add  may  be  passed  over.  Suiphuric  add. 
is  described  at  page  8 ;  it  therefore  only  remains  to 
speak  of  sulphurous  acid: — 

Stdphurous  add  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  burned  in 
oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air.  It  may  also  be  pro-, 
cured  by  abstracting  1  atom  of  oxygen*  from  sulphuric. 
add,  which  may  be  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one 
of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  at  length*. 
Put  a  little  mercury  into  a  glass  retort  with  concen« 
trttted  sulphuric  add  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit* 
toip;—  , 


3  atoms  of 
sulphuric 
add 
decomposed  BsSO 
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Sulpbunnis  acid  32 

2 

64 

^  Oxygen  16  Mercury  200 

V .r ' 

Peroxide  of  mercury  216 

2  atoms  of  sulph.  acid  undecomposed  ^  80 

V ^, ^ 

Bipersulphate  of  mercury  296. 

One  at4Mn  of  mercury  decomposes  2  atoms  of  sul» 
phuric  acid  as  80,  abstractiDg  2  atoms  of  oxygen 
^  16,  and  forming  1  atom  of  peroxide  of  mercuiy 
s  216,  which  uniting  with  2  atoms  of  undecom- 
posed acid  gives  rise  to  1  atom  of  bipersulphate  of  mer- 
cury =s  296,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  2  atoms 
of  sulphurous  acid  =  64  pass  oyer  in  the  state  of  gas. 
Most  of  the  other  metah  act  upon  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
similar  way  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  Sulphurous 
acid  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  can  only  be  col* 
lected  in  the  mercurial  bath. 

Sulphurous  acid  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  tem- 
perature is  a  colourless  gas,  and  is  known  from  all 
other  gaseous  bodies  by  its  smell,  which  is  exceedingly 
pungent  and  suffocating.  It  is  highly  destructive  of 
life  and  combustion,  and  is  not  inflammable.  It  is 
possessed  of  powerful  bleaching  properties;  but  the 
colour  which  disappears  through  its  action  may  be  re- 
stored by  adding  an  aJJEaii^  or  a  stronger  ac\d*   \U  %\|. 
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gr.  is  2.2^*  rt  b  more  readily  brought  into  the 
liquid  state'  by  con^pression  than  any  of  t^e  oth^ 
gases,  j^ccording  to  Mr.  Faraday,  the  Jbrce  of  two 
atmospheres  is  sufficient  to  liquefy  it ;  ana  according  to 
M.  Bussy,  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  liquid  an^  anhydrous 
state  by  transmitting  it  through  tubes  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture  composed  of  snow  and  salt.  In  this 
state  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.45,  and  it  is  so  extremely  volatile 
as  to  boil  at  14^  F.  Cold  water  that  has  been  recently 
boiled  absorbs  about  33  times  its  volume  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  at  60«  F.  and  30  inches  barometrical  pressure. 
The  sotutioA  has  the  same  smell  as  the  gat.  By  boiU 
iiig  the  soludoB  the  gas  is  given  off  unchanged;  TheT 
sdlts  wiiidi  sulphurous  add  forms  with  bases  are^  caUeif 

StJpkur  and  fydrogen  form  two  compounds  ^«•      -  - 

r 

.    Hydrogen    Sulphur     ^^>> 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 1      +    16    so    }7 

Bisulphuretted  hydrogen...-  1      +    32    sss    ^  j 

Svipkuretted  hydrogen, — To  obtidn  this  compound 
put  some  of  the  black  sulphuret  of  antimony  into  a 
glass  retort  with  about  five-times  Its  weight  of  strong 
muriatic  add,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  :— 


>- 
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iSnlpfaynttod  Hydrogen  17 


/ 


ftilphdretf  Sulphur 16    Hydrogen  1 

juitiinony  J 

60      ^Antimony..   44    Oxygen..  8 


•N/" 


Protoxide  of  aotimony  52 
Muriatic  acid 37 

V ., ' 

Muriate  of  antimony  89. 

The  water  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  the  lulphuret  of 
antimooy  are  mutually  decomposed,  oxygen  uniting 
with  antimony  and  sulphur  with  hydrogen,  giving  rise 
to  pniagide  ifmdmony,  and  9uipkwreU€d  A^^drcggm^ 
the  former  of  which  unites  with  the  muriatic  acid 
forming  wntriate  qf  oa/twony,  while  the  latter  escapes 
in  the  state  of  gas.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  the  muria- 
tic add  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  are  mutually  de- 
composed; in  which  case  sulpkurHted  hydrogen  is 
generated  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid 
uniting  with  the  sulphur,  and  chloride  of  antimony  by 
the  union  of  the  chlorine  with  antimony.  It  is  im- 
posrible  to  state  which  theory  is  the  true  one. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water,  wluch  takes  up  its  own  volume ;  it  is  colourless, 
and  possesses  a  very  disagreeable  taste  and  odour,  re- 
sembling those  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  destructive  of 
aniBud  life  in  its  pure  state,  and  is  extremely  inimical 
to  it,  even  when  considerably  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air.    It  is  destructive  of  combustioD,  but\&  ilieVL  vcv- 
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flammable:  as  it  buniSy  water  and  sulphurous  add 
are  fotv^ed,  and  some  sulphur  is  depositedr .  It  fiofms 
AQ  explosive  mixture  with  ox  jgen,  water  and  sulphurpfis 
«cid  being  generated,  by  which  means  its  compoeitiofi 
may  be,  iaferred*  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1 .1805.  It  reddens  j^- 
mus  paper,  and  unites  with  bases  after  the  manner ^f 
an  acidy  and  forms  salts,  which  are  called  h^dror^ul' 
phurets  or  hydro*sidphates  :  it  is  in  consequence  spiiii^e- 
times  called  hi^dro^tdphuric  add* 

An  aqueous  solution  of  this  gas  is  made  by  passjoig 
it  through  water.  The  solution,  which  has  the  ^ame 
taste  and  smell  as  the  gas  itself,  is  employed  &s  a  test, 
but  it  cannot  be  kept  in  glass  bottles  in  which  -lead 
ent^s  in  composition,  from  its  great  affinity  for  .that 
metal;  it  should,  therefore,  be  preserved  in  bottles 
made  of  green  glass.  The  solution  soon  decomposes 
by  exposure  to  air,  oxygen  being  attracted  and  sul- 
phur deposited. 

Bisulphuretted  hydrogen, — ^This  compound  is  formed 
by  boiling  equal  parts  of  recently  slaked  lime  and 
jQowers  of  sulphur,  in  five  or  six  parts  of  water,  and 
then  adding  muriatic  acid  to  the  solution.  The  de- 
composition which  takes  place  is  similar  to  that  de» 
scribed  under  ndphur praidpitatum^  at  page  1 70.  Bisul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  a  yellowish  viscid  semi-fluid,  of 
an  oily  consistence.  Its  odour  and  taste  are  similar  to 
those  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  not  in  so  strong 
a  degree,  and  like  that  compound  it  possesses  acid  qua- 
lities. The  salts  which  it  forms  with  bases  are  called 
su^^uretted  kydrotulphureti. 
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Thii  elenentaiy  body  ezisti  in  a  state  of  pnritjr  in 
fhe  dhmandg  and  in  an  impure  ttate  in  charcoal.  Char* 
Coal  if  obtained  by  beating  wood  out  of  contact  of 
tfr,  or  by  burning  it  with  the  flighteat  possible  admit- 
^on  of  air,  so  ai  to  drive  off  the  volatile  parti,  nee 
J^froSgneoui  Acid  and  Tar*  Charcoal  less  pure,  called 
take,  is  derived  from  the  destructive  distilhition  of 
coaly  as  in  making  coal-gas.  Amnud  charcoal,  or  ivory 
htach,  is  derived  by  a  similar  process  from  bones ;  and 
'other  variedes  of  charcoal  are  obtained  by  different 
modes  of  manipulation* 

Charcoal  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  but  a  good 
conductor  of  dectridty.  It  u  perfectly  insoluble  in 
Water,  and  adds  and  alkalies  scarcely  affect  it — nitric 
add  acts  upon  it  with  difficulty.  It  undergoes  very 
little  diange  by  long  exposure  to  ur  and  moisture,  and 
the  most  intense  heat  does  not  affect  it,  provided  at- 
mospheric air  be  excluded.  Fresh  burnt  charcoal  has 
the  property  of  absorbing  atmospheric  air  and  other 
gases  in  considerable  quantities,  and  of  yielding  them 
again  unchanged  when  heated :  all  gases  are  not,  how- 
ever, equally  absorbable  by  it.  It  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  the  odoriferous  and  colouring  mat- 
ters of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  is  hence  em- 
ployed for  restoring  tdnted  meat,  and  for  removing 
the  colour  from  animal  and  vegetable  infusions :  for 
the  latter  purpose^  animal  charcoal  is  beat;  the  coloured 
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Uquor  should  be  digested  ^h  it  in  fine  powder,  alld 
then  filtered.* 

Hie  sp.  gr.  of  the  diamond,  whick  is  die  hardett  iii 
all  known  substances,  is  3.520 ;  that  of  chareoai^a^^ 
cording  to  Leslie,  is  somewhat  greater.  The  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  is  6. 

Carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  3  popordons  fonmilg-^ 

Carbon    Oxygen    ^^g: 

Carbonic  oxide 6    -f-      8    s    14 

Carbonic  acid... 6    +    IC    =    22    ' 

OxaHcacid 12    +    24    =    86 

•■  ,■■•■.• 

OaaHe  acid  is  described  at  page  182. 

Cardonic  acid  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Black  ia 
1757,  and  was  described  by  him  under  the  nam^  of 
JUed  air.  He  obtained  it  firom  common  limestone  and 
other  carbonates,  by  means  of  heat  or  acids,  and  foimd 
th^it  it  is  formed  by  the  different  processes  of  com^ 
bustion,  respiradon,  and  fermentation. 

When  charcoal  or  the  diamond  is  burned  in  oxygen 
gas,  carbonic  acid  is  always  formed,  which  proves  the 
identity  of  these  two  substances,  the  phyucal  diffisrence 
between  them  merely  arising  from  a  difference  of 

*  Orfila  and  other  chemists  have  recommended  ohlo* 
line  as  a  decolorizing  agent,  previous  to  applying  tests 
to  certain  liquids ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as 
it  yeij  frequently  reacts  upon  the  test* 


im  llieir  particlML  Carbooic  Mid  ii  vct]^ 
readily  obtained  by  acting  upon  white  marble  (car* 
bosate  ef  liiae)  with  diluted  muriatic  add ;  muriate  of 
Sme  if  thus  fonned,  and  carbonic  acid  expelled  in  the 
^(BMoaa  atate.  The  other  carbonates  alio  affi>rd  it  by 
the  action  of  most  adds,  and  it  is  expelled  by  heat  firom 
all  of  than,  exoept  those  of  soda,  potash,  and  lithia. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  colourless,  and  devoid  of  smelly 
and  is  destmctrre  of  life  and  combustion,  even  when 
considerably  diluted  with  atmospheric  air.  It  is  not 
inflammable*  It  requires  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of 
as  qsany  as  36  atmospheres  to  condense  it  into  a  liquid 
form.  Its  sp«  gr.  is  1*5277,  and  according  to  Du 
Thomson  100  cubic  indies  at  60^  F.,  and  30  inches 
barometrical  pressure,  weigh  46.597  grains.  Water 
recently  bmled  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  this  gas 
under  ordmary  temperature  and  pressure,  and  by  in* 
crease  of  pressure,  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  a  much 
greater  quantity;  the  quantity  absorbed  is  in  exact 
ratio  with  the  force  of  compresnon,  water  absorbing 
twice  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  doubled,  and 
three  times  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  trebled. 
Difeent  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  to  super- 
saturate water  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  solution 
thnr  obtained  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  agmted  water j^  and  forms  a  pleasant  efiervescing 
draught  when  poured  into  a  tumbler,  in  consequence 

*  It  is  frequently  and  erroneously  called  9oda  toater* 
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df  th^  gt^t^r  (HMtion  of  the  curbonlc  acid  esc&fiihg 
by  the  retnoTal  of  the  ][>T66siure. 

Car!ft^d.acid,  aiB  alteiEidy  explainedy  i*  at  all  times 
fn^sent  in  the  atmosphere,  it  being  copiously  formed 
by  combustion^  respiration,  and  a  variety  6f  oth^  pro- 
cesses continually  going  on  in  nature.  It  is  equally 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  from  the  property 
Which  all  gases  possess,  whatever  be  thehr  density,  of 
inizing  uniformly  with  each  other,  it  Is,  Howevtf, 
apt  to  accumulate  in  deep  wells  and  other  cavities  ill 
the  earth  in  which  it  is  generated,  and  is  known  to  the 
ininer  under  the  name  of  choke  dan^^  Its  presence  if 
ilksaally  determined  by  letting^  doWn  a  bUi'ning  c^ndMk 
Wh^  it  becomes  necessary  to  desciend  into  such  plaoas ; 
fttit  it  shelihl  be  remembered  that  a  qaintity  of  atnoi 
iq^heric  ^,  suffidtot  to  support  combustion  hliiiieh 
cas^,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  support  respiradoo* 
Numerous  and  fatal  accidents  hate  occurred  from  per^ 
^kfOA  sleeping  ki  confined  rooms  In  idiSch  charcoal  haf 
been  bommg  in  portable  stoves;  and  instances  might 
also  be  adduced  of  the  accumulation  of  caibonie  acid 
in  die  vats  of  lal^  brewing  establishments  proving 
fktal  to  workmen  who  have  had  occasion  to  descend 
into  thera«  Carbonic  add  in  a  pure  state  produeci 
death  by  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis;  but  in  a  dilute 
Mate,  as  when  sloi^ly  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
charcoal  m  confined  apartments,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic; 

Carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  spring  and  well-water^ 
and  several  mineral  ^rings  are  highly  impregnated 
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Hftlr  It.  To  iti  pretence  alio  the  fpariding  and  pun* 
gent  quality  of  dder,  champaign,  beer,  and  other  fer* 
mented  liqoon  ia  owing.  Boiled  water  is  intipid,  and 
feracnted  liquors  become  stale  by  exposure  to  the  air 
-in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up  by  wateri 
It  may  be  collected  otct  that  fluid ;  but  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  received  should  be  removed  in  a  closed 
atate  firbm  the  water-bath,  otherwise  it  will  be  gra* 
dually  absorbed. 

BetfkMmu — ^There  are  two  theories  respecting  the 
proccsi  of  respiration^  or  the  conversion  of  dark,  venous 
Uood  into  the  florid  arterial.  One  maintains  that  the 
cariKMBie  acad,  thrown  out  at  each  expiration,  u  gene- 
rated in  the  lungs  themselves  by  the  carbon  of  the 
5renottS  Uood  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired 
air  ;-^the  other,  that  carbonic  acid  exists  ready  formed 
iathe  Tenous  Mood,  and  that  it  ii  merely  thrown  off 
darng  the  circulation  of  that  liquid  through  the  lungs, 
while  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air.  It  is  impossible 
to  S17  wldcfa  of  these  theories  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
in  this  place  there  is  not  room  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
either.  There  is  given  off  from  the  lungs  at  each  ex- 
piration, carbonie  acid,  atate  of  the  decomposed  air, 
irfr  undewmpoted,  and  watery  vapour,  the  last  of  which 
in  cold  weather  b  seen  to  condense  in  a  cloudy  state 
as  it  issues  from  the  mouth — its  origin,  like  that  of 
-carbonic  add,  is  diflerently  accounted  for. 
f  it  has  been  shewn  by  experiments  instituted  by 
Jurine  and  Abemetbjp^  that  carbonic  ac\d\«  ^Ntw  Q^ 
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bom  tbe  Eurface  of  the  body  with  absorption  of  oxygen 
gas,  as  at  the  lungs ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  Spal- 
Unzani  that  lome  of  the  tower  animals,  such  as  frogs, 
lizards,  and  serpents,  act  precisely  in  tbe  same  way  on 
the  air  by  their  skins  as  by  the  organs  of  respiration; 
^nd  aecording  to  Dr.  Edwards,  it  is  owing  to  this  cir- 
Gumstance  that  these  animals  are  enabled  to  live  for  a 
great  length  of  time  under  water. 
.  It  might  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said 
in  this  place  respecting  the  origin  of  animal  heat;  but 
as  no  satisfactory  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at — 
eoe  party  ascribing  it  to  chemical  changes  taking  place 
within  the  body  during  tbe  conversion  of  venous  into 
arterialblood,  and  another  to  nervous  influence — the 
leader  is  referred  to  other  works. 

Carbomc  axide. — There  aredifferent  methods  of  pro- 
curing this  as  well  as  most  other  compounds:  put  a 
mixture  of  dried  chalk  and  bright  iron  filings  into  a 
gun-barrel  or  iron  retort,  apply  a  red  heat,  and  collect 
the  gas  which  is  liberated  over  water.  The  theory  of 
the  process  is  as  follows :  the  heat  drives  off  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  chalk,  and  the  iron  abstracting 
1  atom  of  oxygen  from  it  at  the  moment  of  its  libera- 
tion converts  tt  into  cariojdc  ai-ide.  Tbe  carbonic 
oxide,  however,  doe«  not  come  over  pure,  but  is  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  washing  it  with  lime-water. 

Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  colourless,  it  possesses  a  dig. 
agreeable  odour,  is  destructive  of  life  and  combustion, 
and  is  inflammable.    During  its  combustion  carbonie 
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teid  0W  .it  gtomttd.    ft  b  only  flpBrinflf  abtoiMI 
by  waten    Iti  ip.  gr<  b  4^7dK 

'  CMmi  and  MtAr  form  eyaaqgew,*  or  ^itwdargl  of 
«BM»tey  which  wai  diaeovered  by  Oay-Lotsae  in  181^ 
ife  b  obtaMod  by  beating  eyanuret  of  mercury  in  a 
Mnall  gbiw  Mort^  or  teit  tabe,  with  the  flame  of  a 
ipbil-lamiv  and  mutt  be  collected  o?er  mercury.  Cya- 
nuret  of  mercury  u  composed  of  2  atoms  cyanogen, 
ted  1  atotn  mercory ;  the  heat  ezpeb  the  cyanogea  in 
Ibel  atat*  of  gas»  and  the  mercury  b  reduced  to  tha 
HMtallia  state.  During  the  process,  part  of  the  cya* 
'900^1- booomei  decomposed  by  the  heat  employed  to 
teparale  it  ftom  the  mercury,  »  little  charcoal  b  in 
ocwirfiqaanca  £Mmd  in  the  tube,  and  some  asote  b  sat 
free. 

Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  and  possesses  a  pun- 
gent and  pecuUar  odour.  It  b  destructife  of  life  and 
combustion,  but  b  combustible,  bumiDg  with  a  Tery 
beautiful  purpleKwloured  flame.  It  is  capable  of  bdng 
eondensed  into  the  liquid  state  by  a  pressure  of  3.6 
atmospheres  at  45«  F.  Water  at  60«  F.  absorbs  4.S 
times  its  Tolume.  It  b  composed  of  1  atom  azote,  and 
2  atoms  carbon,  and  its  sp.  gr.  b  1.8054.  It  combines 
with  some  bodies  forming  acids;  and  with  others, 
^t^amdeSf  or  (^auureU,  a  class  of  compounds  devoid  of 
aoid  properties.  It  possesses  no  add  properties  itself. 
The  only  compounds  formed  by  cyanogen  with  other 
bodies,  which  deserre  notice  in  a  work  of  thu  kind, 

.      *  i^rom  it6mn;,  blue^  and  ytruMj  I  gentnUe. 
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ntthfdiwjymik  aoid,  described  .at  page '17fi«  t^nitfei 

i  i.Ferracjfotttc  occ^.^^The^  loUowing  mdthcMife allbb- 
taiDitag  this  add  are  fAropoadl  byHr^jPorMttt^l^:^ 
firsts  it  i»;|^:ea«red  in  crystals;  by  the.8eebBdijiii  soi- 
liilicHi«»^£iet  68  grains  of  crystaUized  feartarie  ecidjbe 
dissolved  in  aloohol;  to  the  soUition  add  6Q-gmtdid 
fannocyaikate.  ef  potash,  dissolved  in  thersmaUesl-iKMf 
sikile  quantity  of  hot  waters  Bitartrate  of  potn^tji^ 
be  precipitated,  and  by  allowing  the  eleaK;SidutieQit|> 

■'■■^-  To ' fbnn  fjymuwni  of  futfuwty^  boil  eigU;-|MOPtj|'^ 
i^nissiae  blue  (ftlvocyanate  of  the  fferoxide  ^;<iloli) 
powdered  and  dried,  witii  eleven  parta  of  peroati&dc^iif 
merciify,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  untilf  A^ 
bllke^  colouK  1^  the  ^rmer  is  quite  destroyed*.  ^^ 
1^  tiien  concentrate  the  solution  by  evaporalioQ^lp;,^ 
^it  fsi^ ;  as  it  cools,  crystals  of  cyanuret  of  v(ue]j^]gi;3^ 
wlU^bedej^psited.  During  the  process,  the  oi^yge^  <|f 
ithe  j^rozide  of  mercury  unites  with  the  iroi;!  and  '^jm 
i£^  of  the  ferrocyanic  add,  fonning  w,tep  ai^d  per. 
oxide  of  iron,  and  the  mercury  unites  with  the  cyanpgen 
of  the  ferf  ocyanic  acid,  forming  cyaniiret  of  iherStiry. 
It  h  necesisary  to  digest  the  Prussian  blue  of  domineiic^ 
in  d^te  muriatic  add,  to  &ee  it  from  the  Im jmritiri 
whiclr  it  contains,  after  which  it  should  be  washed  one 
fllter.<-^The  crystals  of  cyanuret  of  meronrf  are  4ufti^ 
irangular  prisms  t  they  are  without  smells  but  hare  a 
TCiyiuiaseous  metallic  taste,  and  are  exceedingly  pei» 
eonoua.  They  are  oompoeed  of  1  atom  meKiiry^  aad 
2  atoms  cyanogen. 
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wfwpaniteripommieaaafyg  sumU  ciibie  yeUow-oolouied 
crystals  of  ferrocyanic  teid  will  be  gradually  deposited* 
-^Thm  seeoad  method  ooDdsts  in  disiolvingfenrocyanate 
of  baryta  io  water^  and  tken  adding  as  much  sulphuric 
add  as  will  be  exactly  sufficient  to  remoTc  the  baryta  t 
the  tulpliata  of  baryta  precipitates,  and  the  ferrocyanic 
add  laniains  In  solution.  Ferrocyanic  acid  is  com* 
pond  of  2  atoms  hydrogen,  1  atom  iron,  and  3  atoms 
ayaoogen^  or  of  2  atoms  hydrocyanic  acid^  and 
1  atom  oyaaoret  of  iron. 

This  acid  unites  with  bases  forming  salts  called  ,/St- 
vocgfrnkdetf  which  were  formerly  known  under  the  name 
^  iripie  fnuiiaiet,  from  the  supposition  that  they  con- 
isisted  of  prutsh,  or  hydrocyanic  add^  in  combination 
^th  o»de  of  iron  and  some  other  base.  Prussian 
blue  is  a  fenrocyanate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  it 
is  ahrays  produced  when  ferrocyanic  acid  or  a  fcrro- 
cyanate  is  added  to  a  per-salt  of  iron,  see  pages  425 
and  441.  Ferrocyanic  acid  is  without  smell,  and  is 
not  volatile.  It  gradually  decomposes  by  exposure 
to  light.    It  is  not  poisonous. 

Oa!rh<m  and  hydrogen.^Thete  form  two  compounds, 
Ugfd  carbwretted  hydrogen^  and  olefiant  gaSf  which  haye 
been  known  for  some  years.  Mr.  Faraday  has  disced 
vered  other  compounds  of  these  bodies,  and  according 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  naptha  and  naphthaline  are  carburets 
of  hydrogen.  Naphtha  is  described  at  page  49  as  a 
natural  production :  it  is  obtained  artifidaily  by  the 
distiilation  of  coal-tar.     Napthaline,  which  is  also 
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affMTded  by  tile  ditttUmtioii  of  coaUtar,  If  «  white  crfBm 
taUine  aelid. 

u  nbo  koenm  ander  ^e  foUownog  namet  fewyi^ 
Jhtmmable  mbr,  u^flammaible  mr  cfvmnket,  J^fdrocadfrniti 
tf  iydrogeny  pnstocarburet  of  ht/dn^en,  and  ^AydSn^ 
fflwgf  ffearbotif  is  the  gas  which  is  generated  in  stag* 
nant  waters  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  dead 
vegetable  bodies,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  stilting  iip 
the  mud.  As  the  gas  rises  it  is  to  be  receired  in  wida 
aK>uthed  bottles  Mled  with  water,  and  inverted  in  the' 
usual  wayt  It  is  then  to  be  washed  with  solution  of 
pure  potash  or  lime-water,  to  free  it  from  the  eaibonia 
acid  wbich  it  always  contains* 

This  gaSp  which  is  colourless,  is  without  taste^  audi* 
has  acarcely  any  smell,  and  i$  destructive  of  life. and 
confaustiQn.  It  is  inflammable^  and  with  oiq^j^  gat 
or  atmospheric  ur,  it  forms  a  mixture  wfaaeh  e^odet 
by  meant  of  flame,  or  the  electric  vpuk,  ynth  th« 
production  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  It  Is  light 
carbu  retted  hydrogen  which  constitutes  the  JSre-^Utrngf 
of  coal-mines.  Whenever  it  collects  in  anyqoantity 
in  these  i^aces,  it  forms,  with  the  atmospheric  air, 
a  mixture,  which  explodes  on  the  contact  of  flame^ 
producing  the  most  dreadful  effects,  hurling  men» 
horses,  and  machinery,  in  all  directions,  even  pto* 
jecting  them  out  of  the  shaft  of  the  mine^  If  that  ba 
situated  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  Accidenti 
of  this  kind  are,  however,  much  less  frequent  since  the 
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i^em -ei  ikt  s^fii^  iamp  hf  Su  H  Dtifj,  In  thk 
lamp  the  flame  ii  surrounded  with  a  cage  of  fine  iwire 
ipanse,  tkm  open  qpacei  in  which  are  not  pemeable  to 
flames  WImb  the  lamp  it  brought  into  an  atmotphere 
ehagod  with  fire-damp,  its  flame  is  seen  to  enlarge ; 
and  if  the  mixture  formed  be  exceedingly  ezplouTe  it 
will  take  fire  within  the  cage,  while  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  will  be  extingniihed.  The  miner  becoming  sen- 
sible of  his  danger  must  now  retire,  for  although  the 
boming  mixture  within  the  cage  cannot  communicate 
through  the  wire  geuie  with  the  explosire  mixture  on 
the  outside,  yet  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  which  Is  generated,  the  wire  would  soon  become 
oxidised  and  fidl  to  pieces^  and  then  explosion  must 


Light  carbaretted  hydrogen  is  composed  of  I  atom 
:arbon«  and  2  atoms  hydrogen.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.5654. 

Olefimd  gat^*  also  called  bicardwrited,  or  percar' 
huntted  hydrogen  and  hydroguret  of  carbon^  was  disco- 
vered by  the  associated  Dutch  chemists  in  1796.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  6  measures 
of  fdcchol  with  16  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  large 
retort,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  may  be  received 
either  over  water  or  mercury.  The  changes  which 
take  place  during  the  process  are  numerous  and  in- 
tricate. The  olefiant  gas  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
alcohol:  alcohol  is  composed  of  2  atoms  carbon,  1  atom 

*  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  its  discoverers  from 
its  forming  an  oily-looking  liquid  with  chlorine. 
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oxygbn,  and  3  iitoms  hydrogen ;  or  of  14  parts  or  1  atom 
6Pold!ant  gas,  and  9  parts  or  I  atom  of  water.  Tbe 
Sjalpbtinti  acid  therefbre  abstracting  1  atom  e£  waier 
froik  1  atoih  of  alcoliol,  1  atom  of  olefiant  gas- is  set  at 
fSbtittjr.  During  tlie  process  setlier,  sulpliurous  add, 
and  carboiiic  acid  are  formed,  and  pass  OTer  along  with 
the  olefiant  gas,  and  diarcoal  along  with  ethereal  oi^ 
Or  oU  of  wine,  remains  in  the  retort.  See  .Either  stdpk. 
"pttge  293.  Olefiant  gas  is  separated  from  the  sulphurous 
imd  carbonic  acid,  which  it  at  first  contains,  by  wasfa^- 
ing  it  with  either  a  solution  of  potash  or  lime-water. 

Olefiant  gas  is  colourless,  it  has  no  taste,  and  scarcely 
any  odour  when  quite  pure,  is  destructive  of  life  and 
cbmbu^on,  and  is  inflammable*  It  forms  a  mixture 
with  oxygen,  which  explodes  by  means  of  flame»  or 
the  electric  spark.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  .9722 ;  and  it  is  com* 
posed  of  2  atoms  carbon,  and  2  atoms  hydrogen. 

Phosphorus. 
This  dementary  body  was  discovered  about  1669  by 
Brandt,  a  German  alchemist,  while  searching  for  the  phi- 
lo8opher*B  stone.  It  was  first  obtained  by  evaporating 
putrid  urine  to  dryness,  and  then  distilling  the  residue 
in  an  earthen-ware  retort  with  charcoaL  The  mode  of 
obtaining  it  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret.  Scheele 
afterwards  proposed  a  method  of  obtaining  it  from 
bones :  the  bones  are  first  deprived  of  their  animal 
matter  by  burning  them  in  an  open  fire  till  they  become 
quite  white;  the  phosphate  of  lime  remainixig,  is  then 
reduced  to  Bno  powder  and  digested  for  a  day  or  two 


with  conceBtrated  sulphuric  «cul»  walfr  hmg  addad 
•o  as  to  gJLTe  the  mixture  a  thin  pasty  contistcnco.  Bjf 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add*  sulphate  of  lime  and 
•aperphosphate  of  lime  are  formed.  By  adding  hoil* 
lag  water  to  theae^  the  latter  is  disiolvedt  and  then 
iteparated  from  the  former  by  filtration.  The  solution 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  af^er  being  eraporated  to  the 
Consistence  of  syrup,  is  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  charcoal  powder^  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
ia  nn  earthen-ware  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is  made 
to  dip  in. cold  water,  in  which  the  phosphorus^  as  it  dia> 
tils  orerin  the  form  of  Tapour,  is  received  and  eon* 
idensed.  During  the  distillatory  part  of  the  procei^ 
the  charcoal  separates  the  oxygen  from  the  phos* 
phone  acid  c£  the  phosphate  of  lime^  leaving  the 
phosphorus  in  a  free  state.  To  obtain  the  phosphorus 
quite  pure,  it  will  be  either  necessary  to  submit  it  to  a 
second  distillation^  or  to  put  it  in  hot  water  and  press 
it,  while  liquid,  through  chamois  leather. 

Phosphorus,  when  quite  pure^  is  a  white  transparent 
substance.  When  cut  with  a  knife,  the  fresh  surfisoe 
has  a  waxy  appearance.  .It  is  remarkably  inflammable^ 
taking  fire  by  means  of  the  heat  generated  by  only- a 
moderate  degree  of  fiiction.  If  it  be  exposed  to  the  air 
at  common  temperaturesyit  undergoes  what  is  called^iloiey 
combustion,  isluminousin  thedark,andthewhite  vapour 
which  appears  from  its  union  with  oxygen  is  charac- 
terized by  a  garlic  odour.  It  fuses  at  108«  F.  and  at 
550*  it  rises  in  vaponr.    It  is  soluble  with  the  assist* 

ance  of  heat  in  naj^tha>  in  fixed  and  volatile  (»t\s^axA 
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in  some  other  fluids.  The  atomic  weight  of  pho»- 
phoras,  according  to  Dr,  Thomson,  is  12,  and  accord- 
ing to  Btorselius  15.71. 

J^otpk&nutokd  or^gtfn.— These  combine  in  difibrent 
fitoportionsy  forming  four  acid  compounds,  of  which  it 
wffl  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  phosphoric  add.  PhosN 
pikorie  acid  is  formed  synthetically  when  phosphorus  is 
bomt  in  dry  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air.  The 
whiteraponr  which  is  at  first  formed,  soon  aggr^ates  in 
distinct  particles,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessd 
lakt  flakes  of  snow.  In  this  state  it  is  an  anhydrous 
bttlky  solid,  possessed  of  a  slight  degree  of  tenacity; 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  becomes  liquid  in 
feonsequenceof  attracting  moisture.  Phosphoiic  acid 
ttity  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  phosphorus  with  notric 
add ;  and  it  may  aho  be  procured  from  bones. 
Phosphoric  acid  combines  in  all  proportions  with 
water.  It  possesses  all'  tiie  properties  of  an  add 
in  a  very  powerful  degree.  I%e  salts  which  it  ibrmt 
irith  baiies  are  called  phosphates.  Phosphate  of  Kme 
enters  laigely^  into  the  composition  of  bones,  and 
phosphate  bf  soda  is  employed  as  a  saline  aperient  by 
the  Edinburgh  College  in  doses  of  ^m.  to  £.  (fissolved 
in  water. 

Phosphorie  acid,  accordmg  to  Dr;  Thomson,  Is 
Composed  of  1  atom  phosphorus  b=z  12  and  2  atoms 
cAcygen  ea  16. 

'  Accordhig  to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius,  the  atomic 
ii^dght  of  phosphorus  is  15.71,  and  phosphoric  add  is 
Ittapcied  of  1  atom  pho^hbrnt  and  2i  atomt  oxygen. 
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Boron. 


Boron  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  U« 
obtained  it  by  acting  on  boradc  add  with  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery,  but  only  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
prove  its  existence.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  in  the  • 
following  year  procured  it  more  abundantly  by  decom- 
posing boracic  add  with  potassium  by  means  of  heat ; 
the  potassium  abstracts  die  oxygen  from  the  borado 
acid,  leaving  the  boron  in  a  free  state. 

Boron  is  a  dark  olive-coloured  substance,  possessing 
nother  taste  nor  smdl,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  eleo* 
tridty.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  aether,  and 
oils,  and  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  but  if  heated  to  600**  F.  it  takes 
fire,  and  is  converted  into  boracic  add  by  combining 
with  oxygen*    Its  atomic  weight  is  8,  and  its  sp.  gr.  2, 

Boron  and  O^rygen.*— These  only  unite  in  one  pro- 
portion, forming  boracic  acid»  This  acid  is  found  as 
a  natural  production  in  the  hot  springs  of  Lipari, 
and  in  those  of  Sasso,  in  the  Florentine  territory. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  minerals,  but 
18  more  commonly  met  with  in  combination  with 
soda,  with  which  base  it  constitutes  borax,  i|  salt 
described  at  page  65*  Boracic  acid  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially, by  decomposing  a  boiling  solution  of  borax 
with  sulphuric  acid:  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with 
the  soda,  and  the  boracic  acid  thus  set  free,  is  de- 
posited in  crystals  as  the  solution  cools ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  washed  on  a  filter,  with  cold  water^  to  se^s^^XA 

^3 
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h  from  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  after 
'i^hich,  it  should  be  again  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 

The  crystals  of  boraeic  acid  contain  two  atoms  of 
-  Irater.  They  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water, 
aind  are  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  When  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  beau* 
tiAiI  and  characteristic  green  flame.  Boraeic  acid 
has  only  a  slight  action  on  litmus  paper.  •  It  turns 
turmeric  paper  brown,  like  alkalies,  which  was  first 
observed  by  Mr.  Faraday*  It  is  composed,  according 
t6  Dr.  Thomson,  of  1  atom  boron  and  2  atoms  oxygen. 

Iodine, 

:  This  elementary  body  was  discovered  io  1812,  by 
M.  Court<Mfi,  ft  salt-petre  manufacturer  at  Paris.  He 
observed  that  the  liquor  left  in  preparing  carbonate 
of  soda  from  barilla,  had  the  property  of  corroding 
metallic  yesiels;  and  in  searching  for  the  cause  of 
this,  he  found  that  sulphuric  add  precipitated  a  dark- 
coloured  substance,  which,  on  the  application  of  heat 
waiKi^nverted  into  a  beautiful  violet  coloured  va* 
pour.  He  communicated  his  observations  to  M. 
Clement,  who  found  the  substanee  in  question  to  be 
a  new  body,  the  nature  of  which  was  afterwards  more 
folly  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Iodine  is  usually  met  with  in  opaque  crystalline 
scales,  which  are  soft  and  friable,  of  a  bluish-black 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre;  but  it  maybe  obtained  ja 
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fa^gr  tlMMBboiiblieryfUUioo  piatea.  libai  4  very  acrid 
itute,  .mod  ito  tmell  toaiewhat  resembles  that   of 
chlorine.    It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electriciQr*    lU 
ffpedfic  gravity  if  differently  stated;   according  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  it  la  3.QS44.    It  fuses  at  225''  F.,  and 
fiifaiimes  at  347®  |  hut  if  moisture  be  present,  it  subp* 
limes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  it  gradually  volatiliies  at  ordinary  tern* 
peratures^    Its  vapour,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour,*  as  so  exceedingly  dense,  that  100  cubic  inches^ 
at  60*  F«,  and  30  inches  barometrical  pressure,  are 
calculated  to  wdgh  26Q.612  grains,  and  its  sp.  gt.  ia 
8.6102.    Its  atomic  weight,  according  to  Dr.  Thom* 
son,  is  124.    It  requires  7000  times  its  weight  of  water 
for  solution,  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and 
sether.     The  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of 
iodine  with  other  bodies,  when  not  possessing  acid 
properties,  are  called  iodukt  or  Murett. 

Iodine  b  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  but  in  proper 
dMes  it  is  found  a  very  useful  remedy  in  bronchocele 
and -scrofulous  diseases.  The  best  form  of  admin* 
islering  it,  is  that  of  tincture.  The  tincture  sold  at 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  is  made  by  dissolving  48  graiat  of 
io<fine  in  1  ounce  of  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit.  Of 
this,  five  or  six  minims  may  be  given  three  times 
a«day,  in  water,  for,  although  iodine  is  of  very  sparing 
solubility  in  water,  that  liquid  does  not  precipitate  it 

♦  ^Phe  term  Iodine  is  derived  from  *Iy^f,  tnofe(-co- 
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from  its  solution  in  alcohol.  Iodine  is  said  to  pro-* 
diice  absorption  of  the  mammae  in  the  female,  and 
t3ie  testicles  in  the  male,  when  its  use  has  been  long 
persevered  in.  The  virtues  of  the/ucttf  ve^iculotut 
md  hiimt  sponge,  axe  to  be  attributed  to  the  iodine 
which  they  contain.  Iodine  is  also  employed,  locally^ 
to  reduce  scrofulous  glandular  enlargements. 

Starch  is  the  best  test  for  iodine,  see  page  440« 
Of  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  the  other  elementary  bodies,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  notice  the  following : — 

Iodine  and  Hydrogen,  HydriodMi  add. — By  passing 
the  vapour  of  iodine  mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain    tube,   these  bodies   combine  in 
equal  volumes,  and  form  hydriodic  add  gas*    This  gBs» 
which  may  also  be  obtained  by  other  methods,  it 
colourless,  and  has  a  sour  taste,  its  smell  resembles 
that  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  it  produces,  dense  white 
Vapours  in  mixing  with  atmospheric  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  attracting  water,  and  it  turns  vegetable 
blues  red.    By  weight  this  acid  consists  of  1  atom 
iodine,  and  I  atom  hydrogen,  and  its  atomic  weight 
is  W25.    Its  sp.  gr»  is  4.3398.     It  unites  with  alkaline 
bases,  forming  a  class  of  salts  called  hydriodates,  one 
of  which,  hydriodate  of  potash,  is  used  medicinally 
and  is  hereafter  described.    By  passing  the  gas  into 
water  it  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  solution  which  is 
colourless,  gives  off  white  fumes  when  exposed  to  the 
air.    A  soludon  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  procured 
b^  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
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tfarbogh*  W8tef  oontaiiiiiig  iodine  in  mechanical  iut- 
pennon :  tlie  iodine  abstracts  tlie  hydrogen  from  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  hydriodic  acid,  and 
solphur  is  set  free.  When  all  the  iodine  is  converted 
into  hydriodic  acid,  the  solution  must  be  gently 
heated  to  drive  off  any  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen,  and  then  filtered,  to  remove  the  free  sulphur 
which  it  contains*  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion ii  about  1.7.  The  solution  soon  undergoes  de- 
eomposidon  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  attracting  oxygen,  and  iodine  being  set 
free.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  nitric 
adds,  and  chlorine,  as  explained  at  page  424.  From 
the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
collect  it  over  mercury. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  found  as  a  natural  production  in 
combination  with  soda  or  potash,  and  is  met  with  in 
this  state  In  mineral  springs,  sea  water,  sea-weeds, 
sponges,  and  marine  molluscous  animals.  Iodine  is 
procured  from  kelp  or  barilla.*  Kelp  or  barilla  is 
employed  for  obtaining  carbonate  of  soda,  and  after 
that  salt  has  crystallized  fh>m  the  aqueous  solutioiu  a 
dark  liquor  remains,  which  contains  a  large  portion  of 
hydriodic  acid  in  combination  with  soda.  On  adding 
to  this  liquor,  sulphuric  acid,  the  hydriodic  acid  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  soda, and  at  the  same  time  decomposed, 
iodine  being  set  free,  as  explfuned  at  page  424,  and 
on  boiling  the  solution  the  iodine  sublimes,  and  its 

*  See  Sdda  impura,  page  66. 
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vapour  is  condensed  by  being  passed  into  cool  glan^ 
ireceivera. 

Hydriodate  of  potash,^-This  salt  may  be  made  by 
peutralizing  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  with  puf^ 
potash ;  but  instead  of  having  previously  to  make  tbd 
acid  solution.  Dr.  Turner  recommends  the  following 
mode  of  proceeding  which  may  be  resorted  to  when 
the  salt  is  required  for  medical  use ;— '*  Add  to  a  hot 
solution  of  pure  potash  as  much  iodine  as  it  k  cat)able 
of  dissolving,  by  which  means  a  deep  broWnish-red 
coloured  fluid  is  formed,  consisting  of  iodate  and 
hydriodate  of  potash,*  together  with  a  large  excess  of 
free  iodjne.  Through  this  solution  a  current  of  sul^ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  to  be  transmitted,  until  the 
free  iodine  and  iodic  acid  are  converted  into  hydno? 
^c  acid,  changes  which  may  be  known  to  be  accom-> 
plished  by  the  liquid  becoming  quite  limpid  and  co- 
}ourless«  The  solution  is  then  to  be  gently  heated  in 
order  to  expel  any  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen^ 
and  after  being  filtered,  any  free  hydriodic  acid  is  td 
be  exactly  neutralized  by  pure  potash/' 

In  crystallizing  hydriodate  of  potash  from  its  solu* 
tioil,  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydriodic  acid  uniting  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  potash,  and  the  iodine  with  the  potassium* 

*  The  iodic  acid  of  the  iodate  is  formed  hy  the  union 
pf  iodine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water;  the  hydriodie 
acid  of  the  hydriodate^  by  the  union  of  iodine  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water* 
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The  oiTstallized  salt,  therefore,  in  the  shopi,  known 
under  the  name  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  is  iodide  of 
potataium.  This  compound  is  very  soluble  in  water 
wad  alcohol. 

Hydriodate  of  potash  {iodide  of  poiaumm)  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  the  same  cases  as  iodine,  (Sec 
Iodine)  and  is  considered  an  excellent  form  of  ex* 
faibiting  that  remedy.  The  dose  is  gr. ),  three  times 
a-day.  It  may  also  be  used  locally  in  form  of  oint- 
ment. 

Selenium. 

Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1818. 
He  obtained  it  from  the  sulphur  procured  by  sub^ 
limation  from  the  iron  pyrites  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden, 
and  it  has  since  been  furnished  by  other  sources. 
Selenium  is  a  solid  body,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  the  aspect  of  lead,  in  mass ;  but  it  becomes  of  a 
deep  red  colour  when  reduced  to  powder.  It  is 
brittle,  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  un- 
less it  be  heated.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  4.3.  The 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  selenium  with 
other  bodies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice. 

bromine. 
Bromine  was  discovered  in  1825,  by  M.  Balard,  of 
Montpellier.  It  was  first  obtained  from  sea-water, 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  state  of  hydrobromic  acid 
combined,  according  to  M.  Balard,  with  magnesia, 
and  it  is  also  found  to  exist  in  several  mineral  springs, 
in  marine  plants,  and  in  the  ashes  of  sooie  aimux^V^* 
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Bromine  at  common  temperatures  is  liquid.  .Its 
colour  is  blackish-red,  if  viewed  in  any  quantity  by 
reflected  light,  buthyacinthine-red  if  spread  thinly  on 
glass  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Its  odour 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  chlorine,  and  its 
taste  is  strong  and  unpleasant.  It  is  exceedingly 
volatile,  even  in  common  temperatures,  giving  offred- 
coloured  vapours,  and  at  about  116°  F.  it  boils.  At 
a  temperature  a  little  below  zero,  it  becomes  a  brittle 
solid.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  heat,  light,  or  electri- 
city, and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Bromine  unites  with  several  bodies  forming  a 
variety  of  compounds. 

Fluorine. 

Fluorine  is  the  base  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  an  acid 
which  has  the  property  of  corroding  glass  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  o£  fluor-spar,  a  mineral  com- 
posed of  calcium  and  fluorine.  Fluorine  has  not  as  yet 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  separation. 

Metals,* 

The  metals  are  characterized  by  possessing  a  pecu- 
liar lustre,  termed  the  metallic  lustre.  They  are  con- 
ductors of  caloric  and  electricity,  and  most  of  them 
are  good  reflectors  of  light.  They  are  called  posi- 
tive electrics  from  always  appearing  at  the  negative 

side  of  the  battery  when  certain  of  their  copipounds 

^ — ■ — ■ ^ ,^.  ■ ■  ■■ — 

*  A  list  of  the  metals  is  given  at  page  xx. 
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a^e-  (ubn^ted  to  the  action  of  gal?aiiuin.  Most  of 
them  are  posiesied  of  great  specific  gravity :  platinum^ 
which  it  the  heayiett  of  all  known  bodies,  is  veiy 
nf»r]y  21  dmes  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
ffM  is  more  than  19  dmes  heavier  than  that  fluid ;  po- 
tasuam  and  sodiom,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  light 
as  to  swim  upon  water.  Some  metals  are  capable  of 
being  hammered  into  thin  leaves  or  plates  >  others 
are  less  malleable ;  and  some  are  so  brittle  as  to  be 
readily  pulverized  in  a  moTtar—arsenic,  aniinumi^,  and 
bUmuth  are  of  this  dass. 

l^th  ozygen,  the  metals  form  ojeides^  and  some- 
times acids  ;  with  chlorine,  chhridet  or  chlorureU ;  with 
iodine,  iodidts  or  iodurcU ;  with  sulphur,  tidphureU ; 
with  phosphorus,  photphurett.  Carbon  unites  with 
some  metals,  forming  carburets:  thus,  cast  iron,  steely 
and  plumbago  or  black  lead,  are  carburets  of  iron. 
Hydrogen  only  unites  with  zinc,  potassium,  tellurium, 
and  arsenic,  forming  kydrogurets.  Azote  unites  with 
none  of  the  metals.  Cyanogen  with  metals  fomu 
cyanides  or  cyanurets.  The  metals  unite  with  each 
other  in  all  proportions,  forming  allays;  when  mercury 
is  an  ingredient,  the  compound  is  called  an  amalgam. 

The  metals  potassium,  sot&um,  and  lithiumy  are  the 
bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Barium^  ttrotUiumt  calcUtm,  and  magnesium,  are  the 
bases  of  the  alkaline  earths.    See  page  1 13. 

Alumimum,  nrconium,  glucinium,  sUicium,  yttrium, 
and  ^orinum,  are  the  bases  of  the  pure  earths. 

The  remaining  28  metals   either  foim  ot<^\tvax^ 
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oxides  or  acids  with  oxygen.  The  metals  capable 
pf  forming  acids  are  manganete,  mofybdenum,  arsenicy 
chromium,  antimony,  tungsten,  columbium,  tellurium,  tita^ 
mum,  and  gold. 

Some  of  the  metals,  the  compounds  of  which  are 
employed  medicinally,  being  described  in  other  parts 
of  this  work,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  notice  the 
following  in  this  place ; — 

Potassiwn. 

Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807. 
He  obtained  it  by  acting  upon  hydrate  of  potash* 
with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  By  this  method 
the  metal  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  very  small  quan- 
tity; but  other  means  have  since  been  devised  by 
which  potash  maybe  more  readily  deprived  of  oxygen. 
One  of  these,  which  was  first  adopted  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  Th^nard,  consists  in  exposing  the  fused  hydrate 
of  potash  to  iron  turnings,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
gun-barrel:  the  iron  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  the 
water  and  potash,  and  the  potassium  sublimes,  and 
afterwards  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  appa*. 
ratus,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  in  combination 
with  a  little  of  the  potassium,  is  liberated  in  the 
gaseous  state.  There  are  other  and  more  eligible 
modes  of  obtaining  the  metallic  base  of  the  alkali, 
which  are  described  in  chemical  worics. 

Potassium  in  colour  and  lustre,  resembles  inercury ; 

— — I —  — —^ -        ■ 11-^ 

*  TbepoUusafwa  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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it  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmoi- 
phere,  and  becomes  fluid  at  about  150^  F.,  but  it 
evinces  a  disposition  to  fluidity,  at  even  70®  ?• ;  at 
32''  it  is  briule,  but  at  dO""  it  is  soft  and  cuU  like 
wax.    It  may  be  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  in  close  ves- 
selsy  and  condenses  unchanged  as  it  cools.    Its  sp. 
gr.  is  only  0.865 ;  its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  great, 
that  it  can  only  be  kept  in  naphtha,  a  fluid  devoid  of 
oxygen,  or  in  tubes   hermetically  sealed.     When 
thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes  it,  attracts  oxy* 
gen,  and  the  heat  evolved,  inflames  the  potassium ; 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  being  set  free,  combines 
with  a  little  of  the  metal,  forming  potassiuretted  hy- 
drogen, which  also  takes  fire  as  it  is  given  ofi^  and 
communicates  the  peculiar  colour  to  the  whole  flame. 
After  the   combustion,   the  water  has  an   alkaline 
reaction  with    tumeric  paper,    in  consequence    of 
potash  being  formed.    If  potassium  be  plunged  under 
water,  very  violent  action  takes  place,  pure  hydrogen 
is  liberated,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  flame. 
When  potassium  is  exposed  to  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas, 
it  is  then  converted  into  anhydrous   potash;   and 
when  set  on  fire,  in  the  air  or  oxygen  gas,  it  forms 
an  orange-coloured    compound,  which  is  the    per- 
oxide of  the  metal.    Potash,  or  protoxide  of  potassium, 
contains   1   atom  potassium,  and  1   atom   oxygen ; 
peroxide  of  potassium,  1  atom  potassium,  and  3  atoms 
oxygen. 

Sodium. 
This  metal,  which  is  the  base  of  soda,  Hras  o\>la^.xv«,^ 
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by  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  means  of  galvaniftm^  a  few  days 
after  he  had  made  the  discovery  of  potasnum.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  hydrate  of  soda,  by  processes 
nmilar  to  those  described  for  obtaining  potasuum. 

Sodittm  resembles  silver  in  lustre  and  colour.  At 
common  -  temperatures,  it  may  be  readily  pressed  into 
thin  leaves  with  the  fingers.  It  fuses  at  200*  F.,  and 
sublimes  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  nearly  as  heavy  as 
water,  its  sp.  gr.  being  0.973.  When  thrown  upon 
water,  it  swims  and  decomposes' that  fluid,  soda  is 
formed,  and  pure  hydrogen  liberated,  but  without 
the  appearance  of  flame;  with  hot  wat^ ,  a  few  sparks 
are  seen,  but  no  flame.  It  does  not  oxidize  so  ra- 
pidly as  potassium,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Like 
potasnum,  it  forms  two  oxides-— «<m20,  and  the  peroxide 
of  iodiumf  an  orange-coloured  substance,  which  is 
formed  by  burning  it  in  pure  oxygen. 

The  galvanic  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  have  also 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  metaUic  bases  of 
the  alkali,  UtMa^  and  the  earths,  han/^  ttrontioy  Rme^ 
and  magnenai  and  those  of  the  othor  earths  have  also 
been  obtained  by  different  processes,  by  Sir  H.  Dtiyy 
and  other  chemists. 

SalU. 

Salts  are  a  dass  of  bodies,  which  con^t  of  an  acid 
in  combination  with  a  metallic  oxide:  the  salts  of 
ammonia  are,  however,  an  exception.  The  quantity 
of  atoms  of  acid  in  a  salt,  are  distinguished  by  pre- 
fixing the  Latin  numerals,  when  the  acid  combines 
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in  more  proportioiit  than  one,  with  the  base,  as  In 
the  combinations  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid,  page 
183;  but  when  the  hose  of  the  salt  predominates 
the  nomber  of  its  atoms  are  expressed  by  the  use 
of  the  Greek  numerals,  as  explained  in  the  foot 
note  at  page  163.  The  crystallization  of  salts,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  bodies  has  ahready  been  al- 
luded to. 

OF  THS  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES. 

Heatf  Ughty  electriciiyf  and  nu^netitm,  are  called  hn^ 
ponderable  bodiet,  from  the  belief  that  their  physical 
effects  are,  in  each  case,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
fluid ;  but  the  actual  existence  of  such  fluids  has  not 
yet  been  proyed.  Admitting  them  to  be  fluids,  as  much 
lighter,  for  instance,  than  hydrogen,  as  hydrogen  is 
lighter  than  platinum,  it  is  evident  that  all  human  at- 
tempts to  practically  demonstrate  their  ponderability 
must  for  ever  be  abortive ;  hence,  we  can  only  judge  of 
these  principles,  whatsoever  they  be,  by  their  effects. 

Caloric, 

Caloric  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  that 
which  causes  the  sensation  of  heat.  The  particles 
of  this  principle  repel  each  other,  which  is  shewn 
by  its  being  given  off*  from  heated  bodies.  It  per- 
vades all  substances  in  nature,  and  exists  in  afree 
or  sensible  state,  and  in  a  combined^  latent^  or  tnsensible 
state.  Free  caloric  is  that  which  flies  off  from  heated 
bodies;  latent  caloric>  that  which  exists  in  a\V  \)o^\e:^. 

i  3 
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and  which  is  not  appreciable  by  the  touch — thus,  a 
piece  of  iron  feels  cold ;  but  if  it  be  smartly  ham* 
mered  on  an  anYil,  its  particles  will  be  brought  into 
closer  appro^mation,  and  its  affinity  for  caloric  bding 
thus  diminished,  the  latent  caloric  which  it  contained 
then  becomes  sensible*  The  liberation  of  latent 
caloric,  by  adding  water  and  sulphuric  add  together, 
is  explained  at  page  88. 

Caloric  is  opposed  to  cohesive  attraction ;  for  while 
the  latter  umtes  the  particles  of  bodies,  the  former 
effects  their  separation.  When  a  body  is  heated,  it 
therefore  becomes  expanded,  that  is,  it  occupies  more 
space  from  its  particles  being  thrown  further  apart; 
but  on  cooling  it  returns  precisely  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions. Those  bodies  expand  most  on  being  heated  in 
which  the  cohesive  attraction  is  least,  and  those  the 
least  in  which  the  cohesive  attraction  is  greatest :  thus, 
cohesion  is  the  greatest  in  solids,  less  in  liquids,  and 
least  in  aeriform  bodies ;  and,  we  accordingly  find  that 
expansion  is  least  in  solids,  greater  in  liquids,  and 
greatest  in  gases  or  vapours.  Matter  exists  in  three 
states — ^the  solid,  liquid  or  fltdd,  and  gaseous  or  derp- 
Jbrm  state.*  These  states  are  owing  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  caloric ;  for  instance,  if  we  abstract 

*  Gases  and  vapours  are  sometimes  called  ehsHcJIuidt, 
G€ues  are  bodies  which  preserve  their  aeriform  state  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  vapours^ 
on  the  contrary,  assume  the  liquid  state  at  the  same 
temperature. 
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caloric  from  water,  it  becomes  ice ;  if  we  add  caloric 
to  it,  it  is  conyerted  into  yapour ;  and  we  haye  eyery 
reason  to  bdieye,  that  all  solids  might  be  raised  into 
the  state  of  liquids  or  yapours,  proyided  we  could 
communicate  to  them  a  requisite  degree  of  heat. 

The  thermmneter,  an  instrument  employed  for  mea^ 
■ming  the  temperature  of  bodies  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
eonttructed  in  the  following  way  »--a  glass-tube,  open 
sit  one  end  and  blown  into  a  bulb  at  the  other,  is  partly 
filled  with  mercury,  by  heating  the  bulbous  extremity 
with  a  spirit-lamp,  so  as  to  expel  or  rarify  the  air, 
smd  then  dipping  the  other  end  into  a  yeisel  contain- 
ing mercury,  which  fluid  rises  in  the  yacuum  within  the 
tube  formed  by  the  expulsion  of  air.  The  tube  is  now 
to  be  hermetically  sealed,  which  is  done  by  heating 
die  mercury  in  the  bulb  until  it  expands  so  as  to  rise 
yeiy  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  when  the  flame  of 
a  blow-pipe  is  thrown  upon  the  open  end,  so  as  to  fuse 
the  glass  and  close  the  opening,  by  which  means  the  at- 
mospheric air  is  excluded.  It  now  remains  to  form  a 
scale  by  which  the  obsenrations  made  with  one  ther- 
mometer may  be  compared  with  those  made  by 
another.  To  accomplish  this,  two  fixed  points  are  to 
be  first  obtained — the  freezing  and  boiUng  points  of 
water ;  the  former  is  found  by  plunging  the  thermo- 
meter into  melting  snow  or  ice,  which  occasions  the 
mercury  to  sink  in  the  tube ;  and  when  it  has  become 
stationary,  a  mark  is  to  be  made  on  the  glass  with  a 
diamond  to  denote  the  freezing  point  of  water :  the 
tube  is  next  placed  in  a  yessel  containing  water  in  the 
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;l:  J.  -v-w-ic-  -^*  asfViT'  WW  •wsux  dtc  tube, and 
Miea    "  i-^Sm^  .'^L .vales'  sacwwrv.  another  mark  is 


i4^i    *%«-£  ..ac  ^'AU-W/*^  «(ticii  ienotes  the  boiSng 
..,«  . «  *-»irr*-     >s«*M  <::iacxoa  i»  necessary  in  fixing 
.^-    i«ftw»    v.^^-  •*£  ^ac«r»  OBtilled  and  free  from 
««,    i«  .>*k.^^  ««i^  -HM  locvtf  juB  inch  in  depth,  should 
.«^«..v«k  .'^  -•  .;v«l^  ix^diic.  BMCallic  yessel,  so  as  to 
.  ^    .^  ^<bU4  vuU  ■x^>  oc  :3e  thermometer  to  be 
.  «..ixw.  .^:  oa  .\«»u  i«^nw  oc  temperature;  while, 
.^  «».-^      ^<.  uv  »£euii  should  be  allowed  to 
>^^  V  « -^^  '«%i^v\ak  and  :^<  barv>ffiecer  shoold  stand 
.V  ;v»^     'NNftC  xlKniiometers  are  bi  use    in 
^     V       ^iwv-tUifWX  3r^wawKr'«,  the  On/i^Fwtr,  and 
^     ^^  ..  .    ..1%^  kt  jui  oc  them  the  freezing  and  boil- 
.    AN    %  ^uuvi^  JbTV  v>^ca2ned  as  above;  but  they 
^x«    v..«   <«^^  kNi*W«-  ut  the  number  of  degrees  into 
;v  vw%v  .\x«<<tt  these  points  is  divided:  in 
v»  \    kK^aixNttcccf  there  are  ISO®  between 
s^     vv«wiit».   ««'Ki  X»*K;r*^  points,  the  former  being 
^».    5:  .  »K*  Jutcc  ^*^C'':  in  the  centigrade,  there 
..V.     "v^^vvu  v*'K'«>«'  (viut^  the  freezing  point  is 
^^  . »    K  Xv:u^  jN^^tt^  UV'*:  in  Reaumur's,  there 
x  «V«is\«t  ^«^o  ^ckAUv^  (viuts^  the  freezing  point  is 
N    '^s  '  •    *^'  Xv.Jnn;  jssiai  i^v^'' ;  in  De  Ldsle's  scale 
^     ,^^    .^'    Isi^vvu  ihc  two  |H>ints»  the  boiling 
*  ' '  .^  i^M^Axv^  ^^  *"^  *^^  fr*>irwiV:  |>oint  loO*.    Fah- 
^^&.\  \  *K  \\*%iv  >fc<?  <^un^il^)'  In  this  country;  but 
Y^«x.  V  \v*i*^  ^hv  Uv>;r5^««  \^'  one  scale  to  those 

^^«J5»0J^  ''^  '*'^*^  '*'^^'*  ***  **  ^  "^*^  nciH*!wnry  to  re- 
'     1^  ^  y  *\%»  ^Kt\\\\M\\HU  on  the  scales 
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may  be  continued  both  aboye  and  below  the  two 
points  for  any  number  of  required  d^rees.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  as  mercury  can  support  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  without  boiling  than  any  other  liquid, 
it  is  accordingly  employed  for  denoting  the  higher 
tonperatures;  but  as  mercury  freexes  at  39*  below 
zero  of  Fahrenhdf  s  scale,  it  does  not  serre  to  indl-* 
cate  any  lower  temperature.  Thermometers,  there* 
iore,  intended  to  denote  the  lowest  temperatures  are 
filled  with  alcohol,  a  liquid  that  can  bear  the  lowest 
known  temperatures  without  freezing.  When  the 
thermometer  is  applied  to  a  body  hotter  than  itself,  it 
abstracts  caloric  from  that  body,  and  the  mercury  rises 
in  the  tube;  when  it  is  applied  to  a  body  colder  than 
itself  then  it  yields  caloric  to  such  body,  and  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  tube.  Ptfrfmeten  are  instruments 
for  denoting  very  high  temperatures  which  are  beyond 
the  range  of  the  thermometer. 

Now,  as  a  body  expands  according  to  the  quantity 
of  caloric  which  is  added  to  it,  so  it  contracts  in  pro- 
pordon  to  the  quantity  abstracted  from  it ;  but  to  this 
mle  there  is  one  remarkable  exception,  and  that  is  in 
water.     When  hot  water  is  cooled,  we  find  that  it 
oontrmcts  until  it  arrives  at  the  temperature  of  about 
4(f  F.;  but  if  the  cooling  process  be  continued  below 
diat  temperature,  it  then  expands  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  when  heated  above  it :  thus,  if  we  cool  it 
to  32°  F^  which  is  8  degrees  lower  than  its  maximum 
of  density,  40^,  it  expands  and  occupies  the  ftamt 
a  when  heatev^  to  48^,  or  8  degrees  abo^e  40  % 
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expansion  causes  bodies  to  become  specifically  lighter, 
it  hence  follows,  that  ice  swims  on  the  surface  of 
water.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  property  of 
water  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactorily  explained. 
If  water  in  cooling  continued  to  contract,  like  the 
generality  of  bodies,  our  rivers  and  lakes  in  winter 
would  present  one  mass  of  ice,  and  the  destruction  of 
fish  would  be  inevitable;  but  according  to  the  law 
which  it  at  present  observes,  the  water  below  the  sur- 
face of  ice  retains  a  temperature  congenial  to  the  life 
of  those  animals  by  which  it  is  inhabited.  Some  of 
the  metals  in  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion  have  also, 
like  water,  the  property  of  becoming  expanded. 

When  a  body  passes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state 
sensible  heat  is  absorbed,  it  becomes  latent,  and  the 
sensation  of  cold  is  produced;  the  conversion  of  a 
solid  or  liquid  into  the  aeriform  state  is  also  attended 
with  loss  of  sensible  caloric.  But  when  an  aeriform 
body  becomes  liquid,  or  a  liquid  passes  into  the  solid 
state,  then  latent  heat  is  given  out  and  becomes  sensible. 

All  bodies  are  constantly  attaining  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature,  heat  being  given  ofTfirom  bodies  of  a 
higher  to  those  of  a  lower  degree  of  temperature, 
either  by  communication  or  by  radiation.  Caloric  is 
conducted  by  different  bodies  with  different  degrees 
of  velocity.  The  metals  are  the  best  conductors  of 
caloric,  but  some  of  these  are  better  conductors  than 
others.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  different  con- 
ducting power  of  bodies  is  apt  to  suppose,  on  handling 
different  articles  in  an  Apartment^  that  some  are  colder 
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than  others;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  provided  there 
be  no  fire  or  other  source  of  caloric  present ;  for  if  we 
apply  a  thermometer  to  the  fire-irons,  marble  chim- 
ney-piece,  table,  and  window  curtains,  it  will  indicate 
the  same  temperature  in  each :  a  body,  therefore,  only 
feels  cold  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  able  to  conduct  caloric.    Articles  of  clothing,  espe- 
cially wool  and  furs,  convey  the  sensation  of  warmth 
from  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  conduct 
caloric    Air  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  caloric.    The 
same  may  be  observed  of  liquids :  water  for  instance, 
cannot  be  made  to  boil  by  applying  heat  to  its  surface. 
Liquids,  notwithstanding,  have  the  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat  with  great  rapidity  in  consequence  of  the  faci- 
lity with  which  their  particles  move  upon  each  other : 
thus,  if  we  apply  heat  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  lower  part  becomes  rarified  and  ascends, 
while  a  colder  stratum  of  that  fluid  descends  to  supply 
its  place,  which  in  turn  becoming  rarified  again  ascends, 
and  fo  a  rising  and  descending  current  of  water  be- 
come established,  until  the  water  is  brought  to  its 
hmHog  point.    Every  fluid  boils  at  one  invariable 
point,  under  the  same  atmospheric  pressure,  but  all 
Inids  do  not  boil  at  the  same  point:  thus,  sulphuric 
sether  boils  at  96""  F.,  alcohol  at  US'",  water  at  212% 
and  mercury  at  680°.   But  a  fluid  may  be  made  to  boil 
it  a  lower  temperature  by  taking  off*  the  atmospheric 
presHire,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  by  increasing 
the  pressure  at  its  surface. 
Odonc  is  s^iren  off  from  a  heated  body  equeW^  vci 
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every  direction,  like  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
circle  to  its  circumference.  The  rays  pass  freely 
through  a  vacuum,  and  the  air;  and  they  do  not 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  latter.  If  they  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  a  solid  or  liquid,  they  are  either  re- 
flected in  a  new  direction  or  are  absorbed.  When 
they  are  reflected  from  any  substance,  the  temperature 
of  that  substance  remains  unchanged;  but  when  they 
are  absorbed,  the  temperature  of  bodies  is  increased. 
If  radiant  caloric  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  plate  of 
polished  metal,  such  as  tin,  silver,  or  brass,  it  virill  be 
immediately  reflected  in  an  opposite  direction,  where 
the  heat  will  be  perceived:  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Mr.  Leslie  has  observed  that  some  substances  give 
off*  or  radiate  caloric  with  much  more  rapidity  than 
others,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  sur&ce  of  a  heated 
body  materially  influences  its  radiation.  Bright  po- 
lished metallic  surfaces  radiate  caloric  very,  imper- 
fectly, but  they  may  be  made  good  radiators  by  either 
scratching  their  surface,  or  covering  it  with  whiting, 
lamp-black,  or  any  thing  that  will  hide  or  destroy  the 
polish.  It  is  on  this  account  that  water  remains  hot 
much  longer  in  a  pot  of  bright  metal,  than  in  one,  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  devoid  of  polish. 

Light,  electricity,  and  magnetum  cannot  conveniently 
be  treated  upon  in  a  volume  of  this  kind. 

W.M. 
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PONDERA,  MENSURiE,  &c 
WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    ^e. 

C(7M  duo  genera  ponderum  recepta  sint  luu 

As      two  kinds     ofweighU    have  been  received  in  lue 

in  Anglia,       altero    quorum      aurum  et    argeotum, 
in  England,    bif  one    of  which     gold     and  silver^ 

altero  fere      csetferae  merces        sestimantur, 

by  the  other  almost  all  other  commodities  are  estimated, 

nos    utirour      priore,        X    quod     ct  vocatur, 

we      use  the  former,      which    also      is  called, 

que    dispertimus    libram  sic, 

Troy  Weight:      attd    we  divide       the  pound     thus. 

videlicet : 
namefy  : 

B 


/  Uncias  duodecim 
Twelve  ounces. 

Drachmas  octo 
Eight  drains, 

Scrupulos  tres 
Three  scruples, 

Graiia  yiginti 
\   Twenti/ grains. 


Libra  lb  \ 

The  pound 

Uncia 

The  ounce  \       habet 

Drachma  (    contains 

The  dram 

Scrupulus  (irana  Tiginti        gr, 

T^e  scruple        J 

Apposuimus       notas       quibus     est     consuetum 
We  have  placed  the  signs  by  which  it  is    ^utomcary 

designai^e      quodque  pondus. 
to  designate    every  weight, 

Mensura  liquidorum    etiam    est    dispar,  alia 

The  measure    ofUquids        also         is     unlike,    one 

propria  c6revisias,  alia  vino;        nos  adhibemus 

peculiar  to  ale,         the  other  to  wine;   we  employ 

liquidorum 
of  Uquids 

deductis  ex         congio  vinario. 
derived  from      the  wine  gallon, 

Congius  vinarius         definitus  est 
The  wine  gallon  is  defined 

regni,  quern    ad     usus  medicinales  dispertimus 

of  the  realm,  which  for     medicinal  uses        we  divide 

sic,       viz. 
thus,  namely:* 


posteriorem     que  utimur    mensuris 
the  latter  and  we  use     the  measures 


legibus 
by  the  laws 


•  Ne 
Lest 


quis  error        nascatui  ex  nominibus, 

ar^  error        should  arise       from  the  names, 

quflC!        imposita  sunt  ponderibus      et  mensuris 

which     are  applied  to  weights       and       to  measures 


Conghis 
Agailon 

Octariiu 

A  phU  \     habet 

Fluidunda         /  contams 
AJiuidounce 

Fluidrachma 
AJiuiddram 

Apposuimuf     Dotas 
We  have  placed    ike  signs 

quamque  mensuram. 
evefy      measure. 

Est    videndum        ne 


Octariot  (>cto  O 

Eight  pints, 

Fluidunciai  lededm     Q 
Sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

Fluidrachmai  octo        (Z 
Eight  fluid  drams. 

Minima  sexaginta        v\ 
\^  Sixty  minims. 


auiboB 
oy  wliich 


quid 


designamat 
we  designate 


cupri. 


It  is  to  be  observed  whether    any  thing     ^ copper  ^ 


finximus 

we  have  invented 

ineonsult^,         qua 
inconsiderately,  which 


nuUo    discrimine, 

vfithout  any  discrimination^ 

nova  quaedam        {nomiiia,J    non 
certain  new  [names,]     not 

brevifl  luius        reddet  facilia. 

a  little  use         will  render  familiar, 

Adhac  metimuf  mensurd  vitrei,  si|j^t& 

lAkewise  we  measure    toith  a  glass  measure,    gradutUed 

interrallis  aequalibus,      minimas  partes  liquidorum. 

the  smallest  parts  cf  liquids, 

guttarum      est        faUaz  et 

of  drops       is         deceptive      and 

ierd  bis  toddem 

uncertain,  [there  being]        almost      twice  as  many 

guttis    tinctune  cujuslibet,    quot    .aqiue,  implentibus 

drops    qf  any  tincture,         as       cf  water,   for  filling 

f^rxAnm  mensuram. 
the  sa/me  metmire, 

b2 


at  equal  distances, 

Etenim    numeras 
For  the  number 

incertu8> 


aut    plumbi,    insit  in  materia  ex  qua 

or      of  leady    be  present      in  the  material  from  which 

mortaria,    roensurae,    infundibula,    aut     alia  vasa 
mortars^      meoiurei,     fiirmelt,  or        any  veaelt 

fiunty  inquibus  medicamenta  sett 

are  made,      in  wMch  medicines  either 

praeparantur  sive         servantur  ;         itaque 

are  prepared  or  kept ;  ik&refare 

fictilia^  vitrifocta     .plumbo,  sunt 

earthen  wares,       glazed  with  lead,  are 

aliena. 
improper. 

Opoitet  senrare  acida,  alkalina, 

Jt  is  necessary       to  keep  acid,  •  alkaline, 

terrea^  prseparata  metallica,        turn       sales 

earthy,  {and)      metallic  preparations,        also        salts 

omnis  generis^       in  vasis  vitreis        obturatis. 
of  every  kind,  in  gUui  vessels       stopped, 

Metimur         gradutn      Caloris  thermometro 

We  measure    the  degree    of  heat     by  the  thermometer 

Fahrenbeitiano ;        et  cum  prsecipimus 

cf  Fahrenheit ;         and         when  ^    we  order 

Calorem  FERVENTEHy    mtelHgimus      istum      qui 
a  boiling  heat,  we  mean  that         which 

notatur  ducentesimo  duodecimo  gradu. 

is  marked       at  the  two  hundred  and  twelfth         deg;ree, 

Ver6  CalorLenis   indicat     eum  qui         est 

But      a  gentle  heat     means      that\heat'\    which     is 

inter  nonagesimum    et        centesimum  gradum. 

between       the  ninetieth       and     the  hundredth  degree. 

Quoties        mentio    fit  Ponderis  Specifici, 

^  ^^n  Of  mention    is  made    of  specific  weight. 


ponimus         id,  de  qao       agitur, 

we  nqtpoie    the  things    concerning  which   it  u  treated^ 

esse        quinquagesimi  quinti  gndds        caloris. 
to  be        iftheJifty-JSfth  degree        qfheat. 


Balneok  Aquosum    fit 
A  water  bath  umade 

contents  suo  vase, 

contained  in  iti  vessel, 

aqiis  fervent!      ipsi,         aut 
to  boiling  water    itself,        or 

ut        incalescat. 
that    it  may  be  heated^ 

Balneum    AaENiS    fit 


ubi      res  quaelibet^ 
when  anything, 

exponitur  aut 

tf  exposed  either 

▼apori  ejus, 

to  the  vapour    qf  it. 


ex  arena        paulatim 


A  bath   .      of  sand    is  made  from  sand     gradually 

calefacienda,      in  quam  res  quslibet    imponitur 

heated,  into  which        anything  is  placed 


contenta 
contained 


suo  vase. 
in  its  vessel. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

N,   O,    Natural  Order. — L.  Linnaeus. — «/.  Jussieu.** 
Pbop.  Properties. — Off.  Pbep.  Officinal  Preparations. 


In  secundo  ordine*     VEGETABILIA     designantur 
Jn  the  second  column,    VEGETABLES  are  named 

ex  Speciebus        Plantarum    Linnasi^       .   editis    a 
from  the  Species    of  Plants      of  Lmmsus,    edited  by 

Willdenow;   A^^IMALIA    secundum        Systema 
WUldenow;     ANIMALS     according  to     me  System 

Naturae  Linnaei  editum         aGmelin; 

of  Nature        of  Linnisus        edited  byGmelin; 

RES  CHEMICJE 
[and]   CHEMICAL  ARTICLES        [according   to] 

nominibus  recentioribus,  nisi    sit     indicatum  aliter. 
the  neufer  names,  urdessit  he  expressed  otherwise » 

ABIETIS  RESINA.  Resin  of  (he  Spruce  Fir.— Pinus 
Abies.  The  Spruce  Fir.  MonoeciaMonadelphia.  N, 
O,  Coniferae.  This  tree  grows  wild  in  Norway  and  the 
North  of  Europe.  The  concrete  resin  called  thus^  or 
frankincensef  is  a  natural  exudation  from  die  bark. — 
The  same  tree  also  yields  the  Pit  abtetinOy  which  see. — 
Prop*  Stimulant  and  corroborant,  internally. — Dose, 
9j.  to  3j. ;  but  it  is  principally  used  externally  in  plasters 
and  ointments  as  a  stimulant. — Off.  P&sp.  Empl. 
Galban,  camp.  ;  Empl.  Opii ;  Empl.  Picis  comp. 

*  See  the  originaL 
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ABSlNCfHIUM.  H^tffMiroMl.— .Artflmitia  Abtinthium. 
Common  Wormwood,  Sjmgeneiia  Superflua.  N.  O. 
Compotitn  Nncamentacee,  L.  CofjrtnbiferiB,  J,  This  in- 
digenous poamial  ^juit  grows  in  waste  places,  and 
flowers  in  August.  The  aioma  of  the  plant  is  owing  to 
an  entntial  oil ;  the  bitterness  to  extractive  matter.— 
Prop.  Tonic^  stomachic,  vermiAige. — Dose,  9j.  to  3j. 
but  the  finm  of  infiision  is  the  best  mode  of  exhifadtioo. 

ACACLG  OUMMl.  Gum  Aeaeia,  or  Gum  Arabic.— 
Acacia  Vera.  The  Aoacia  Tree,  Polygamia  Moncecia. 
jV.  O.  Lomentaoese,  L.  Ijeguminoee,  J.  Aftica.  The 
gum  appears  to  be  Uie  effect  of  disease,  as  it  is  produced 
by  the  most  unhealthy  tzees.  It  is  demulcent  and  nutri- 
tive,  and  may  be  taken  ad  libitum. — Off.  Prep.  Muci^ 
logo  Aeaeia  ;  Mistura  Comu  uUi ;  Mitt.  Cretm  ;  Mitt. 
Motehi ;  Confeet.  Amygdaiarum ;  Pulvit  Cretm 
comp,  ;  Pulvit  TragacanAa  comp. 

ACETOSiE  FOLIA.  Sorrel  Leavet.—Rnmex.  Acetosa. 
.Common'Sorrel.  Hezandria  Digynia.  N".  O.  Holora- 
oesB,  L.  Polygoneae,  J.  Orows  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  flowers  in  July.  Indigenous.  Perennial.  The 
-  virtues  and  acidity  of  the  plant  are  dependant  on  the  bin- 
oxalate  of  potash.  The  juice  is  given  in  Doses  of  f^ss.  to 
fjij.  as  a  refrigerant,  and  the  fresh  leaves  maybe  eaten  ad 
libitum. 

ACETOSELLA.  Wood^orreL — Oxalis  Acetosella. 
Common  Wood-torrel,  Decandria  Pentagynia.  iNT.  O. 
Oruinales,  L.  Gerania,  J.  The  leaves  much  resemble 
those  of  common  clover.  Indigenous.  Perennial.  Flow- 
ers  in  April  and  May.  The  virtues  of  this  plant  like 
those  of  the  former  depend  on  the  binoxalate  of  potash. 
— ^Prop.  Refrigerant. — Dose,  of  the  juice  Qss.  to  f^ij. 

ACETUM.  Vinegar. — It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  malt  liquor.  It  contains  acetic 
iudd,  water,  a  small  ]>ortion  of  alcohol,  mucilage,  and 
colouring  matter.  It  also  contains  sulphuric  acid,  which 
the  maker  is  aUdwed  to  mix  with  it,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  one  thousand  by  weight.  V\neg;a^  \%  «Xs>o 
aflcrded  hjr  the  McetouB  fermentation  of  wine,  axvdi  \>cv«,\i 
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contains  supertartrste  of  potash. — P.AOP.  Antiseptic, 
diaphoretic. — Dose>  ^j.  to  f^ss.  The  steam  of  it  may  be 
inhaled  in  putrid  sore  throats ;  and  it  may  be  used  exter- 
nally in  bruises,  sprains,  chilblains,  &c — Off%  Pbep. 
Acidttm  ttceticum  dUutum ;  Cataplasma  Sinapis ; 
Ceratum  Saponis ;  Linimentum  JEruginis,  [See  Ad- 
dum  Aceticum  dilutum]. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  FORTIUS.  Stronger  AeeHo 
Acid,  Acidum  Aceticum  e  ligno  destillatum.  AceUo 
acid  distilled  from  wood.  vulg.  Pyroligneous  Acid,-^ 
Procured  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  iron 
cylinders.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  being  liber- 
ated by  heat,  reunite  and  fbrm  acetic  acid,  which 
comes  over  at  first  mixed  with  thick  tarry  matter,  from 
which  it  is  in  some  measure  freed  by  a  second  distilla- 
tion. Charcoal  from  the  wood  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
acid  is  next  saturated  with  lime — an  impure  acetate  of 
lime  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  sidphate  of  soda; 
sulphate  of  lime  and  acetate  of  soda  are  the  result ;  the 
latter  is  then  decomjwsed  by  sulph.  acid,  and  the  acetic 
add  is  brought  over  by  distillation.  It  is  colourless  and 
transparent,  and,  when  properly  prepared,  nearly  destitute 
of  empyreumatic  odour.  It  is  stated  by  the  College  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
water,  as  1.046  to  1.000,  and  that  87  grains  of  the 
crystals  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  are  saturated  by  100 
grains  of  this  acid.  The  sp.  gr.  however,  forms  no  cri- 
terion of  its  strength.  It  is  usually  about  six  times  the 
strength  of  acidtun  aoeticum  dilutumy  and  may  readOy 
be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  that  preparation  by  dilution 
with  water. — Prop.  The  same  as  common  vinegar.—. 
Off.  Prep.  Potassa  Acetas  ;  Plumbi  Acetas.  Being 
free  from  the  mucilage  of  common  vinegar,  it  is  preferable 
as  a  pharmaceutical  agent. 

ACIDUM  CITRICUM.  [See  the  preparation  in  the 
Phartnacop.'l 

ACIDUM    SULPHURICUM.      Sulphuric  Acid,  com- 
monly called  Oil  of  Vitriol. — The  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared  at  Nordhausen,  in  Germany,  consists  in  distil- 
/r/?^  the  sulphate  (protosulphdte)  of  iron.      This  salt 
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lxiiitali»  teren  atomt  of  water  of  crsrtUllimkiii.  It  ii» 
ibitffiibiiiitted  to  beat,  which  driTei  off  tix  atoms  of  the 
water,  fnd  then  by  distillatioii  part  of  its  add  is  brought 
Ofer  wiUi  the  remaining  atom  of  water  of  the  salt,  while 
the  other  portion  of  the  add  is  decomposed  by  the  heat 
lequired  for  oondncting  the  process,  and  is  oonyerted  into 
oxygeB  and  sulphurous  add.  The  whole  of  the  latter  is 
given  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  part  of  the  oxygen 
unites  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  salt,  converting  it 
into  peroodde,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  the  other 
portion  of  oxygen  escapes  as  gas. — Sulph.  Acid  is  pre- 
pared in  this  oonntry  by  burning  eight  parts  of  sulphur 
with  ona  part  of  nitrate  of  potadi,  in  a  furnace  so  con- 
•tructed  as  to  convey  the  gaseous  products  oftheoombus- 
tion  into  a  duonbcr  lined  with  lead,  having  a  hole  at  the 
top  to  admit  atmosphoric  air,  and  water  at  the  bottom  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  The  theory  of  the  poeess 
has  been  variously  described,  but  the  following  descrip. 
tion  will  perhaps  suffice  without  entering  into  more 
minute  detail :  die  sulphur  during  combustion  forms  sul- 
phurous add,  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  nitric  add  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  is 
resolved  into  nitric  oxide  and  oxygen  gases ;  the  former 
of  these  is  converted  into  nitrous  add  gas  by  union  with 
oxygen  ;  so  that  we  have  in  the  chamber  sulphurous  acid 
and  nitrous  add  gases,  which  would  have  no  action  on 
each  other  in  a  peifectly  dry  state,  but  as  the  sulphurous 
add  becomes  absorbed  by  the  water  it  takes  oxygen  from 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  thus  reduced  to  nitric  oxide  ; 
this  rising  to  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  chamber  gets  a 
supply  of  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  is  again 
converted  into  nitrous  acid  gas,  which  is  carried  down  by 
its  specific  gravity  and  imparts  oxygen  as  before  to  the 
sulphurous  add.  The  process  goes  on  in  this  manner, 
the  nitric  oxide  acting  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air 
to  the  sulphurous  add.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  during 
the  above  changes  a  white  crystalline  solid  is  continually 
forming,  which  is  supposed  by  different  chemists  to  be 
differently  constituted.  According  to  the  above  theory  it 
is  considered  a  compound  of  8ulphuiou%  tudd^  mttou'^ 
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acid,  and  watery  vapour,  and  on  descending  to  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  the  changes  idready  alluded 
to  take  place.  The  acid  ought  next  to  be  distUled  in  a 
platinum  or  glass  retort,  to  free  it  from  sulphate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  which  are  formed  from  the  nitrate 
of  potash  and  the  lead  of  the  chamber.  M^en  first  pre- 
pared it  is  colourless,  but  is  generarlly  met  with  of  a 
brown  and  frequently  of  a  black  colour,  occasioned  by  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
with  wlfdch  it  has  accidentally  come  in  contact.  Its  sp. 
gr.  as  stated  by  the  college  is  to  distilled  water,  as  1.850 
to  1.000.  Liquid  sulph.  acid  consists  of  water  and  dry 
sulph.  acid,  and  when  most  concentrated  contains  only 
one  atom  of  water  ;  but  it  will  unite  with  water  in  aU 
proportions.  Dry  sulphuric  acid  is  the  add  free  from 
water,  as  it  exists  in  combination  with  salifiable  bases. 
On  diluting  it  with  water  heat  is  evolved.  See  Act" 
dum  Sulph.  dilut,  of  the  Pharmacop,  ;  also  see  the  same 
preparation  for  its  internal  exhibition.  Externally  applied 
it  is  rube&cient,  and  stimulant.  It  is  applied  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  consisting  of  f3].  mixed  with  Jj.  of  lard,  or 
of  half  this  strength  in  scabies. — Off.  Pbep.  Add, 
sulph,  dilut, ;  Ferri  Sulphas  ;  Zinci  SulphcLS  ;  Hydrarg, 
Oxymv/r, ;  Hydrarg,  Submwrias  ;  Mther  Sulphurious, 

ACONITI  FOLIA.  Acmite,  or  Monkshood  Leaves,-^ 
Aconitum  Napellus.  Wolfsbane,  Aconite.  MonkS" 
hood,  Folyandria  Trigynia.  N,  O.  Multisiliquse,'  L. 
Banunculac^,  J,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June.  FerenniaL — Prop. 
Narcotic,  sudorific,  deobstruent. — Dose,  gr.  L  to  gr.  v, 
or  more  ;  but  as  the  leaves  are  liable  by  keeping,  to  vary 
in  strength,  the  extract  is  a  better  form  for  exhibition.-— 
Off.  Prep.  Extracium  Aconiti, 

ADEPS.  ^o^'«  Z:,an{.— Sus  Scrofa.  The  Hog.  Class. 
Mammalia.  Ord,  Bellus,  L.  Under  the  form  of 
Adeps  praparatOy  lard  is  used  in  preparing  plasters, 
ointments,  liniments,  cerates,  &c  being  an  emollient. 
Lard  may  be  purchased  Buffipiently  pure  for  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes. 
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^RUOO.  Verdigris.  Called  impure  Sfubaoeiate  of 
Copper, — Together  with  many  impurities  it  oonaitts  oif 
acetate,  and  carbonate  of  copper  ;  it  also  contains  black 
oxide  of  copper,  and  some  particles  of  metallic  copper.  It 
is  made. by  placing  plates  of  copper  between  moistened 
layers  of  the  husks  of  grapes  after  they  come  out  -of  the 
wine  press,  which  undergoing  fermentation  give  rise  to 
acetic  add  ;  the  copper  becoodng  at  the  same  time  oxi- 
dised, combines  with  the  acetic  add,  and  with  carbonic 
add  from  the  atmosphere. — Prop.  Alterative,  tonic,  in 
Doses  of  gr.  I,  to  gr.  ^  ;  Emetic  in  Doses  of  gr.  i.  to 
gr.  ij.  Externally  applied  it  is  detergent,  and  escharotic 
It  is  a  dangerous  medicine  at  best,  and  U  now  seldom  or 
never  used.  It  ought  to  be  confined  to  external  purposes 
only.— Off.  Prep..  LirUmentum  J&rugime, 

ALLII  RADIX.  Ga/rlk^  ^ti/6«._Allium  Sadvum. 
Crorliek,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  iNT.  O.  Spathacec,  L. 
Asphodeli,  J.  Sidly.  Perennial — Prop.  Stimulant, 
expectorant,  diuretic. — Dose,  of  the  juice,  fSj*  to  f3ij.  in 
sjfTup.    Externally  it  is  rubefitdent  and  stimulant. 

ALOES  SPICATiE  EXTRACTUM.  Extract  of 
Spiked  Aloes. — ^Aloe  Spicata.  The  spiked  or  Socotrine 
Aloe.  Hexandria  Monogynia,  AT.  O.  Coronariae,  L. 
Asphodeli,  J.  Island  of  Zocotora,  and  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  PerenniaL — Prop.  Cathartic,  emenagogue. — 
Dose,  gr.  x.  to  9j.  as  a  purgative ;  as  an  emena- 
goue,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iij.  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  acts  on 
the  large  intestines,  espedally  on  the  rectum,  for  which 
reason  it  should  not  be  given  where  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  piles.  Its  action  on  the  bowels  is  slow,  and 
does  not  commence  until  it  has  passed  the  stomach.  It 
warms  the  system  and  stimulates  the  circulation.  In 
certain  irritable  states  of  the  uterus  it  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered.— Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Aloes  C.  ;  Ext. 
Aloes  ;  Ext.  Colocynih.  C.  ;  Tinct.  Aloes ;  Tinct.  Aloes 
C.  ;  Tinet.BenMoin%  C. ;  Vinwn  Aloes;  Pulvis  Aloes C; 
Pil.  Aloes  C;  PU.  Aloes  cum  Myrrha;  PH.  Cambogia  C. 

ALTHMM  FOLIA  £T  RADIX.  Leaves  and  Root 
of  MarshHMllow0—AltiuB&  officinalis.    Marsh-mallow. 
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Monadelphia  Polyandria.  iNT.  O.  Columniferae,  L,  Mal- 
vaeee, «/.  Indigenous.  It  grows  in  salt  marshes,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  flowering  in  July. 
PerenniaL~-PROP.  Emollient.  Used  principally  in  de- 
coction, to  form  fomentations,  clysters,  and  gargles. — 
Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Althaa. 

ALUMEN.  Alum. — Found  native  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  sometimes  effloresced  on  bituminous  schists,  or 
united  with  the  soiXas  in  volcanic  countries.  At  the  Sol- 
&tara,  near  Naples,  it  is  obtained  from  the  soil  by  mere 
lixiviation  and  evaporation;  the  latter  process  is  carried 
on  in  pans  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  heat  of  which  pro- 
duces the  necessary  evaporation.  It  is  also  procured  in 
much  greater  quantity  from  schistose  pyritic  days,  or 
alum  ores,  by  a  peculiar  process. — Prop.  Tonic,  astrin- 
gent.—Pose,  gr.  V.  to  gr.  XV.,  or  more.  Externally,  it 
is  used  for  forming  astringei^t  lotions. — Off.  Prep. 
Alumen  Exsiceahim  ;  Liquor  Alum,  comp, 

AMMONIACUM.  Gum  Ammoniac. — Heradeum  gum- 
miferum.  Gum^aring  Heracleum,  Pentandria  Digy- 
nia.  N.  O.  Umbellat«e.  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 
Cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden,  Chelsea,  where  it 
grows  luxuriantly.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  is  attacked 
by  a  homed  beetle,  which  wounds  it,  and  the  gum  exudes. 
The  gum  is  also  procured  by  indsions. — Prop.  Ex- 
pectorant, antispasmodic,  stimulant. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to 
3ss.  For  its  external  use  see  Empl.  Ammoniaciy  &c — 
Off.  Prep.  Mist,  Ammoniaei  ;  Pil.  Soillm  C.  ;  Empl. 
Ammonia4si ;  Empl.  Amman,  cum  Hydrarg. 

AMMONIiE  MURIAS.  MuntOe  of  ^«»m<mta.-Unta 
of  late  years  this  salt  was  imported  from  Egypt,  where  it 
is  manu&ctured  by  subliming  the  soot  of  camePs  dung. 
It  is  now  manufactured  in  Europe  by  double  decomposition 
from  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  adding  muriate  of  soda; 
the  result  is  sulphate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  ammonia :  the 
latter  is  then  purified  by  sublimation.  The  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  lixiviating  the  soot  of  coal, 
which  is  highly  impregnated  with  it ;  or  it  is  procured  for 
$h0  above  purpose  by  exposing  bones,  or  animal  matter,  to 
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a  led  best  with  sulphate  of  lime  (ffifptum) ;  carboiuue  of 
ammonia  ii  formed  by  the  decompoeition  of  the  animal 
matter^  which  being  acted  upon  by  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  even- 
tually obtained,  and  the  latter  salt,  being  soluble,  is  easily 
sraanted  ftom  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  Ihne. — Prop. 
3furiate  of  ammonia  is  aperient,  and  diaphoretic  It  is, 
however,  now  confined  to  eztenial  application  as  a  dis- 
cutient  in  lotions.  It  produces  cold  and  rdieves  inflam- 
mation, if  applied  during  its  solution :  dissolved  with 
equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  the  consequence,  and  a  useful  extemporaneous 
cold  lotion  is  produced. 

AMYGDALA  AMARiE  ET  DULCEa  Bitter  and 
sweet  Alnumdi. — Amygdalus  Communis.  7*he  ahmmd* 
tree.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  AT.  O.  Pomaoec,  L, 
RosacesB,  J,  These  trees  are  natives  of  most  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.-.-.Both  bitter  and  sweet 
almonds  yield  by  expression  a  mild  sweet  oil,  which  is 
demulcent,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  doses  of  3iij.  or 
more,  in  form  of  emulsion.  By  distilling  with  water  the 
oske,  which  comes  out  of  the  press  after  the  exprewion  of 
the  fixed  oil  from  the  bitter  almond,  an  essential  oil  is 
obtained  which  is  highly  poisonous.  Its  deleterious  pro- 
perties appear  to  be  owing  to  hydrocyanic  acid  being  in 
combination  with  the  essential  oU.  The  bitter  almond  is 
sedative  and  diuretic — Off.  F&ep.  Mist.  Amygdala; 
Oleum  Amygdala  $  Confectio  Amygdalm, 

AM  VLUM.  Stareh.^TTiAcvaa  Hybemum.  Winter  Wheat, 
Triandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Ghramina.  AnnuaL  Starch 
is  the  fecula  of  wheat,  and  is  obtained  by  steeping  wheat, 
either  whole  or  bruised,  in  cold  water.  Mlien  it  swells 
and  yields  a  milky  juice  by  pressure,  it  is  put  in  coarse 
bags,  which  are  placed  in  vats  filled  with,  water,  and  it  is 
then  submitted  to  pressure  as  long  as  any  milky  juice  is 
afforded.  The  bags  are  then  removed,  and  the  fecida  sub- 
sides, and  is  pur&d  and  dried  by  subsequent  manipu- 
lation.— Prop.  Demu^^ent.    PrincipalYy  u«ed  fot  <\^v% 
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ters. — Off.    Prep.   Muaikiffo  Amyli;  Pulv*    Traga* 
canth.  C* 

ANETHI  SEMINA.  Dill  Seeds,— -Antthvim  graveo- 
lens.  Common  Dill,  Fentandria  Digjmia.  N,  O. 
Umbellatce.  AnnuaL  Spain  and  PortugaL — The  vir- 
tues reside  in  an  essentisd  oil.— Prop.  Carminative,  in 
doses  of  gr.  xv.  to  3j.  or  more,  in  powder.— Off.  Prep. 
Aqua  Anethi, 

ANISI  SEMINA.  Anise-Seeds. — Pimpinella  Anisum. 
Anise.  Pentandria  Digynia.  N,  O.  Umbellats.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  in  July ;  and  if  the  season 
prove  warm,  t&e  seeds  will  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  a 
native  of  Eg3rpt,  but  is  cultivated  in  Malta  and  Spain, 
whence  the  seeds  are  imported  into  England.  The  virtues 
of  the  seeds  reside  in  an  essential  oiL  They  are  car* 
minative. — Dose,  gr.  xv.  to  3j.  or  more. — Off.  P&ep. 
Oleum  Anisi;  Spiritus.Anisi. 

ANTHEMIDIS  FLORES.  Chamomile  Flowers.-^Jin^ 
themis  nobilis.  Common  Chamomile.  Syngenesia  Super- 
flua*  JV.  O,  Composits  Discoideae,  L,  Coiymbifere^ 
«/.  Indigenous.  PerenniaL  Grows  on  commons.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August.  The  aroma  of  the  plant  resides  in 
essential  oil,  the  bitterness  in  extractive  matter.— .Prop. 
Stomachic,  tonic.  The  warm  infusion  proves  powerfiilly 
emetic,  and  is  given  to  assist  the  action  of  emetics. — Do8e» 
gr.  X.  to  5j  jMwdered. — ^Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Anihe- 
midis  ;  Ext,  Anthemidis  ;  Oleum  Anthemid. 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM.  Sulphuret  of  Antu 
mony, — ^Found  native,  combined  with  various  impurities, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  roasting  the  ore.  It  is  of 
importance  to  procure  it  unadulterated,  for  when  carelessly 
manu&ctured  thie  loaves,  called  crude  antimony,  contain 
lead,  and  frequently  arsenic,  iron,  and  manganese.  It 
ought  never  to  be  purchased  in  the  form  of  powder.— 
Use.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  making  some  of  the  pre- 
parations of  antimony  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is 

-    seldom  given  alone,  as  its  action  cannot  be  depended 
upon.— Off.  Prep.  Antimanii  Sulphuretum  pradpu 
tattun:  Pulvis  Antimonialis, 
ANTIMOmi  VVtKVyi.   ,Glass  of  ilndmony.— -This  is 
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ivqpaved  by  beftdng  the  ni/jD^^tif^  after  ft  peci^ 
the  greater  jpatt  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  oxygen 
is  obtained  nom  the  air  by  the  antimony  t  dieoompoimd 
also  acquires  silica  from  the  crucible  in  which  it  is  made. 
It  oonsistSy  therefinre,  of  protoxide  of  antimony,  silica, 
and  a  little  sulphur,  in  proportions  liable  to  vary  from  the 
uncertain  method  of  preparing  the  compound. — ^UsE.  It 
was  introduced  In  the  present  edition  of  the  Phaimaco- 
pcBia,  fbr  making  the  AnHwundum  TartariMotum*  It  is 
never  employed  medidnaHy. 

AROENTUM.  Silver.  Found  native  and  mineralised  in 
several  countries.    See  Argenti  NUroM. 

ARMORACLG  RADIX.  Horse  Radiih  /loo<..-X:och. 
learia  Armorada.  Horse  Radish.  Tetradynamia  Silicu- 
losa.  jV.  O.  Siliquosae,  L.  Crudfers,  J.  Indigenous, 
perennial;  grows  in  moist pUures,  and  flowers  In  May.— 
Prop.  IHuretic,  antiscorbutic^  stimulant. — Dose,  ad 
libitum.  Its  pungency  depends  on  a  volatile  oiL — Off. 
Prep.    Inftis,  ArmMucim  C  ;  Spiritiu  Armotacim  C. 

ARSENICUM  ALBUM.  White  Arsenic.  Arsenioue 
^cu/.— This  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Saxony,  and  is  pro- 
cured by  roasting  ores  of  cobalt  in  mal^g  lafie,  or  by 
sublimation  firom  arsenical  pyrites.  MetaUio  arsenic  is 
not  poisonous ;  but  when  combined  with  oxygen  as  in 
the  white  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid,  it  then  becomes  the 
most  virulent  of  poisons.  Notwithstanding,  white  arsenic, 
when  properly  managed,  is  an  useful  tonic  It  is  best 
and  sa&st  administered  in  solution :  [See  Liquor  Arseni-. 
eo/w.]  Externally  applied  it  is  escbarotic,  and  is  said  to 
form  an  useful  application  for  cancerous  sores.  A  number 
of  focts  serve  to  shew  that  arsenic  destroys  lifo  when  ex- 
ternally applied,  and  therefore  every  form  of  its  exhibition 
requires  great  caution. — Off.  Prep.  Arsenicum  Album 
eublimatum  ;    Liquor  Arsenicalis. 

ASARI  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  Asarahacca. — Asarum  Euro- 
pceimi.  Asarabaoca,  Dodecandria.  Monogynia.  N.  O, 
SarmentaceflB,  L.  Aristolochise,  J,  Indigenous.  Pe- 
rennial. Found  in  woods.  Flowers,  dark-  purple^  ap- 
pearing in  May. — Prop.  Powerfully  cathaxtic  anaem^lKc. 

c2 
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In  modem  practice  it  it  only  employed  fts  ah  enfaine ; 
gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v.  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  erery  night  relieve 
cephalsBa,  chronic  opthalmia,  &c 

ASSAF(ETIDiE  GUM  RESINA.  Gum  Resin  ofAssa-. 
fcetida. — Ferula  Assafotida.  AssafoeHda.  Fentandria 
Bigynia.  iV,  O,  Umbellatic  Native  of  Persia.  Pe- 
r^nnial.  The  root  is  cut  transversely,  and  a  white  juice 
exudes,  which  is  scraped  off,  and  then  the  root  is  cut 
again  and  again  till  the  whole  of  the  juice  flows,  which 
becomes  concrete  and  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air. — 
Prop.  Antispasmodic,  stimulant,  expectorant,  anthel- 
mintic.— Dose,  gr.  v.  to  5ss. — ^Off.  Prep.  Mist. 
Assafmtidw ;  Tinct.  AssafoBtida ;  SpiriHtt  Ammoniw 
Fcuidtis;  Pil,  Galbani  Comp. 

AVENA  SEMINA.  Oats Avena  Sativa.    Common  Oat. 

Triandria  Digynia.  AT.  O.  Gramina,  L.  Chili.  An- 
nuaL — ^UsE.  To  form  gruel,  which  is  a  good  demulcent 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  &c,  and  which  is  also  useful  for 
glysters.  * 

AURANTII  BACC^  ET  CORTEX.  Seville  Oranges 
and  the  Peel. — Citrus  Aurantium.  The  Orange  Tree. 
Polyaddphia  Ijposandria.  AT.  O.  Pomaces,  L.  Aurantii, 
J.  The  orange  tree  is  a  native  of  India,  Persia,  and 
China,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  several  countries.  The 
peel  contains  an  essential  oil,  and  is  tonic :  the  juice  is 
refrigerant.  The  dried  unripe  fruit  called  Curacoa 
oranges,  is  employed  for  keeping  open  issues.  The  dif- 
ference between  orange  and  lemon  juice  is,  in  the  former 
containing  less  citric  acid  and  more  saccharine  matter 
than  the  latter. — Off.  Prep.  Inf,  Aurantii  C. ;  Jnfus. 
GentieauB  C. ;  Spiritus  Armoradcs  C.  ;  Tinot.  AU' 
rantU ;  T^nct.  Cinchona  C.  ;  Tinct.  Gentiame  C, ; 
Syrupus  Aurantii  s  Confectio  Aurantii. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  Peruvian  Balsam.^ 
This  and  the  BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM,  Balsam 
of  Toluy  are  given  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica  as 
being  the  produce  of  two  different  trees ;  the  fimuer  as 
that  of  the  Myroxyhn  Peruiferum  ;  the  latter  as  the 
jnroduoe  of  the  TohitferaBalsamum.  But  it  is  now  ascer- 
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tained  that  they  are  boU»  die  piodnoe  of  fhe  MjroxjUm 
Peruiftrum.  Sweet-tmettinff  Balsam  Tree.  D^candria 
Monogynia.  N,  O.  Lomentaoeae,  L.  Leguminoec,  J. 
South  America. — The  Peruvian  BaUam  U  procured  by 
boiling  the  twigs  of  the  tree  in  water.  Im  compoaition 
is  benioic  add,  essential  oil,  and  resin.— Prop.  Stimu- 
lant, tonic,  expectorant.— J>08X,  gr.  x.  to  3ss,  Exter- 
nally, it  cleanses  indolent  and  ibul  ulcers. — BaUam  qf 
Tolu  is  obtained  in  a  liquid  state  by  making  indaions 
into  the  tree  early  in  the  Sfving,  and  it  is  hardened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Its  composition  is  like  the  former..-. 
Prop.  Stimulant  and  expectorant. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  38s. 
Neither  of  these  balsams  should  be  exhibited  in  active 
inflammations  of  the  lungs. — Off.  Prep.  TiwL  Ben^ 
Moini  C. ;    Sffrupue  TolutanL 

BELLADONNiE  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  Deadly  Nights 
shade, — Atropa  Belladonna.  Deadljf  Nightshade,  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia.  N.  O,  Luridc,  L.  Solanaoee,  J. 
Indigenous.  PerenniaL  Flowers  in  June,  and  grows  in 
shady  places.  The  narcotic  property  of  this  plant  resides 
in  the  vegetable  alkali  atropia.  The  whole  plant  is 
poisonous. — Prof.  Sedative,  narcotic,  diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic— Dose,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  iiL,  which  may  be  further  in- 
creased  with  caution.  [See  Ext,  Belladonrue.]  A 
fomentation  or  poultice,  formed  with  the  leaves,  relieves 
the. pain  of  cancerous  sores;  and  applied  to  the  penis, 
they  prevent  priapism  and  relieve  chordee. — Off.  Prep. 
Ext,  Belladonrus, 

JBENZOINUM.  Gum  Benjamin,^^tynx  Benzoin.  Ben~ 
jamin  Tree,  Decandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Bicomes, 
L,  Guaiacinae,  J.  Native  of  Sumatra.  The  gum  is 
obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  lower  brahches  near 
their  commencement.  It  consists  of  benzoic  acid  and 
resin. — Prop.  Expectorant,  stimulant. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to 
58s.  It  is  now  seldom  used,  except  for  procuring  the  acid. 
— Off.  Prep.  Acid,  Benzoin,  ;  Tinct.  Benzoini  C, 

BISMUTHUM.    Bismuth — This  metal  is  found  native 
or  in  combination  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or  other  metals. 
It  is  found  plentifully  in  Siuony,  and  is  met  ^\l\v  \tv  o\)cv^t 
parts  of  the  continent  and  in  Cornwall.    It  V&  \ixvviXR^ 
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shining,  of  a  reddish^  hite  colour,  and  lamellated.  Sp. 
gr.  about  10.  Fuses  at  476^.  See  BUmiUhi  Subnitras, 
Pharmacop. 

BiSTORTiE  RADIX.  Root  of  -Bw/or/.— Polygonum 
Bistorta.  Great  Bistort  or  Sncike-weed.  Octandria 
Trig3mia.  N.  O.  Oloraceae,  L,  Polygoneae,  J,  Indi- 
genous. Perennial.  Grows  in  moist  meadows.  The 
flowers  are  small,  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  appearing  in  May 
and  June.  The  virtues  of  the  root  reside  in  tannin  and 
gallic  acid. — Prof.  Strongly  astringent. — ^Pose,  gr.  x. 
to3j. 

CAJUPUTI  OLEUM.  {Es9entidl)0il(^Cajuput,~:MeiA. 
leucaCajuputi.  The  Cajuputa  Tree,  Polyadelphia  Ico- 
sandria.  N*  O.  Hesperidese,  L.  Myrti,  «/.  This 
tree-like  shrub  is  a  native  of  Amboyna. — P&op.  The  oil 
is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  sudoriflc. — ^Dqse,  IT^.  ii.  to 
TTi.  V.  dropped  on  sugair.  It  is  also  employed  externally 
as  a  local  stimulant  mixed  with  olive  oiL  It  also  relieves 
the  tooth-ache. 

CALAMINA.  Calamine,  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,-^ 
This  ore  is  found  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  is  one  of  those  from  which  metallic  zinc  is  obtained. 
[See  Calamina  praparata,] 

CALAMI  RADIX.  Root  of  the  Sweet  Flag, ^Accfrus 
Calamus.  The  Sweet  Flag,  HexandriaMonogynia.  i\r.  O. 
Fiperitae,  L.  Aroidese,  J,  Indigenous.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, growing  in  marshes  and  rivulets.  The  plant  flow- 
ers in  May  and  June.  The  aroma  of  the  root  resides  in 
an  essential  oil :  the  root  also  contains  bitter  extractive 
and  iecula. — Prop.  Aromatic,  tonic. — ^DosE,  9j.  to  5j. 
in  powder :  it  may  also  be  given  in  infusion.  It  is  found 
very  efficacious  in  intermittents. 

CALUMBA.  Calumba, — Cocculus  palmattu  of  De  Can- 
doUe,  is  the  Menispermum  palmatum  of  Willdenow* 
Dicecia  Dodecandria.  N,  O,  Menispeimeae.  Native 
of  the  south-east  part  of  Africa,  growing  in  the  forests  of 
Mozambique. — Prop.  Tonic,  stomachic,  without  being 
astringent.— Dose,  gr.  x.  to  Dj.  injwwder. — Off.  Pre  f» 
7n/us.  Calumba;  Tinct,  Cahtmba, 
rfA  J^BOOIA.      G^arw^e.— Stalagmittt     Cwtt\»^tavdat. 
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The  Gmmboge  Trt$,  PoljrgMiiU  Momecim.  N.  O. 
Triooooe.  Nadfe  of  Sum  end  Cejloo  :  at  the  former 
of  these  plaees  the  gMnboge  U  obtained  in  drops  by 
breaking  the  leasee  ud  younff  shoots ;  at  the  Utter  pUce 
it  is  obtained  by  wonnding  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  a 
sharp  stone. — Pkop.  Hydragogue  and  drastic  cathartir. 
— Dose,  gr.  ifs.  to  gr.  vj.  It  ought  to  be  eihibited  cau- 
tiously ;  and  is  best  combined  with  other  purgatives. — 
Off.  Pkep.  PiL  Cambogim  amp, 

CAMPHORA.  Com^or.— liaums  Camphora.  The 
Camphor  LaureU  Enneandria  Monogynis.  A**.  O. 
Oleracese,  L,  Lauri,  J.  Japan,  China,  North  America. 
Csmphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  roots  and  smaller 
branches  of  the  tree  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Camphor, 
however,  is  obtained  chiefly  at  Sumatra  fVom  a  tree  (the 
DryobdUawpg  Camphora)  which  is  not  o(  the  iMurel 
genus.  The  trees  are  cut  and  split,  and  in  the  middle  is 
ibund  concrete  camphor.  It  is  brought  in  a  crude  state 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  purified  by  sublimation. — Prop. 
Antiseptic,  stimulant,  narcotic,  sudorific,  antispasmodic. 
— Dose,  gr.  ij.  toBj. — Off.  Prep.  Mist,  Campftora ; 
Spiritus  Camphora ;  Tinct,  Camphora  C. ;  Lini- 
menhim  Camphora  ;  Liniment  Camphora  C.  ;  Lini' 
fnerUum  Saponis  ;  Linimentum  Hydrargyri. 

CANELLiG  CORTEX.  Canella  ^arit.— Canella  Alba. 
White  CaneUa  Tree.  Dodecandria  3Ionogynia.  N,  O. 
Oleraceae,  L.  Meliaceae,  J.  West  Indies.  The  virtues 
partly  reside  in  sn  essential  oiL — Prop.  Stimulant,  aro- 
matic, stomachic. — ^DosE,  gr.  x.  to  388.  powdered. — 
Off.  Prep.  Vinum  Aloes. 

CANTHARIS.  Blistering  /*/y.— Cantharis  vesicatoria. 
Insecta  Coleoptera,  L.  South  of  Europe. — Prop.  Inter- 
nally, powerfully  stimulant  and  diuretic.  The  dose 
should  not  exceed  gr.  j.  They  are  exhibited  in  certain 
cases  of  inoontinenoe  of  urine  arising  fh)m  atony  ;  also 
in  gleets,  impotency,  and  dropsy.  Externally,  they  are 
employed  as  a  vesicatory. — Off.  Prep.  Tinct.  Can- 
tharidis ;  Emplastrum  Cantharidis  ;  Ceratvm  Can- 
iharidis  ;  UnguefUum  Cantharidis. 

CAPSICI BACCJE.     Capsicum  jBcrricj.     Cayenne  P cf 
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per, — Cat>8icum  annuum.  Annual  Capsicum.  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia.  iV.  O.  Lurids,  L.  SolaneaB^  J. 
Native  of  the  £ast  and  West  Indies.  The  pungency  of 
Capsicum  resides  in  a  peculiar  resinous  principle. — Prop. 
Stimulant,  aromatic. — Dose,  gr.  vj.  to  gr.  x.  or  more  in 
pills. — Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Capsici, 

CARBO  LIGNI.  Charcoal— -This  substance  ought  to  be 
employed  fresh  prepared,  or  after  preparation  it  should 
be  kept  in  dose  stopped  bottles,  otherwise  it  absorbs  air 
and  moisture.— 'Prop.  Antiseptic. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  9j. 
It  corrects  putrid  eructations.  It  may  be  used  externally 
in  poultices  with  bread  or  linseed  to  cleanse  foul  fbstid 
ulcers,  and  gangrenous  sores. 

CARDAMINES  FLORES.  Cardamine  l^lowers.—Cax~ 
damine  Pratensis.  Cardamine,  or  Cv>ckoO'Jiower.  La" 
dies'  Smock.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  N.  O.  Sili- 
quoss,  L.  CruciferaB,  J.  PerenniaL  Indigenous. 
Meadows  and  pastures.  Flowers  in  April  and  May. — 
Prop.  Diuretic,  antispasmodic. — Dose.  5j.  to  3iij.  in 
powder.     Their  effects  are^  however,  very  doubtfuL 

CARDAMOMI  S^MINA.  Cardamom  Seeds.— MsLtonia 
Cardamomum.  The  Cardamom  Tree.  Monandria  Mo- 
nogynia. jY.  O.  Scitamines,  L.  This  perennial  plant 
is  a  native  of  India.  The  seeds  contain  an  essentiiQ  oiL 
— Prop.  Carminative,  stomachic — Dose,  gr.  v.  to  9j. 
powdered.  They  are  chiefly  employed  as  a  warm,  ad- 
juvant to  other  medicines. — Off.  Prep.  £jft.  Colocynth. 
C.  ;  Tinct.  Cardamom. ;  Tinct.  Cardamom  C.  ;  Tinct. 
Cinnamomi  C.  ;  Tinct.  Gentianat  C.  ;  Tinct*.  Jihei  ; 
Tinct.  Senna;  Spiritus  JEtheris  Aromatictis ;  Con-. 
fecOo  Aromatica  ;  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  C. 

CARICiE  FRUCTUS.  Fl^*.— Ficus  Carica.  The  Fig 
Tree.  Polygamia  Dioecia.  i\r.  O.  Scabrids,  Xr.  Ur- 
ticse^  J,  Native  of  Asia,  but  is  now  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe. — Prop.  Figs  are  demulcent  and  aperient. 
They  are  wholesome  and  nutritive,  and  are  eaten  as  a 
delicacy ;  but  if  taken  in  too  large  a  quantity,  they  are 
apt  to  occasion  a  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  succeeded  by 
diarrhoea.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  poidtices  for  gum. 
dol/g,  &c.'-Off.Prev.  Decoct,  HordeiC. ;  Con/,  Senna. 
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CARUI  SEMINA.  Carrawap  Seeds — Carum  Carui. 
Common  Carrawof,  PentendriA  Digynia.  N*  O. 
UmbdlaUe.  This  indigenous  biennial  plant  grows  in 
meadows,  and  flowers  in  Maj  and  June ;  the  seeds  ripen 
in  Augnat.  Their  virtues  reside  in  an  essential  oQ. — 
Prop.  CaxminatiTe,  stimulant,  stomachic — Dose,  gr.  x. 
to  3ifs.  in  substance. — Opf.Pkep.  Oleum  Carui ;  Agua 
Cmrm ;  Spiriitu  Carui ;  Spirihu  Juniperi  comp.  ; 
Tinet,  Carimnom,  C*  ;  Ttnei.  Sennm  ;  Corrfeciio  Opii  ; 
ConfeeHo  BiUm  s  Empl^Cuminu 

GARYOPHYLLI.  C/oMr.— Eugenia  caiyopbyllata.  The 
Ciove  Tree.  loosandria  Monog]mia.  N.  O.  Hespe- 
zidese,  L.  Mjrrti,  J.  Native  of  the  Moluccas.  Gloves 
are  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  dried.  Their  virtues 
reside  in  an  essential  oil  which  is  heavier  than  water. — 
P&OP.  Highly  stimulant  and  aromatic. — Dose,  gr.  v.  to 
gr.  X.  in  powder ;  or  of  the  oil  TTi^.  to  nivj.  on  sugar.  The 
oil  is  principally  used  to  correct  the  griping  action  of  some 
of  the  extracts,  and  is  said  to  relieve  the  tooth-ache. — 
Off.  Prep.  Cloves  enter  into  Infiuum  Caryophyl- 
loTum  ;  Vinum  Opii  ;  Confectio  Aromatica  ;  Coufectio 
Soammonem;  Spiritus  Ammonia  A romaticiu. 

-CASCARILLiE  CORTEX.  CtucariUa  Bark.— The 
specific  name  f'Croftm  CaeeariUa)  adopted  by  the  College 
is  erroneous ;  the  bark  in  question  being  altogether  diffe- 
rent firom  that  of  the  Cascarilla  of  Linnanu. — Croton 
JEfluteria.  Eluiheria.  3ion<Bcia  3ionadelphia.  A^.  O. 
Triooccie^  L,  Euphorbiaceas,  J.  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  Bahama  and  West  India  islands.  The  bark  yields 
a  volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive,  and  resin. — Prop.  Tonic 
and  carminative,  and  at  the  same  time  expectorant. — 
Dose,  gr  x.  to  3ss.in  powder. — Off.  Prep.  Infutum 
Cascarilla  ;  Tinctura  Cascarilla. 

CASSIiE  PULPA.  Cassia  Pw/p.— Cassia  Fistula. 
Purging  Cassia.  Decandria  3ionogynia,  N.  O.  Lo- 
mentacee,  L.  Legumlnos®,  J.  Native  of  Egypt  and 
Western  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
pulp  is  contained  in  long,  round,  pendulous  pods,  and  the 
seeds  are  imbedded  in  it. — Prop.  Gently  \aAaX\N^. — 
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Dose,  3iij.  to  Jj*  o^  more. — Off.  Prep.    Ca^fecHo 
CmsuB  ;  Confectio  Senna* 

CASTOREUM.  Castw.  Castor  Fiber.  The  Castw 
Beaver. — Mammalia,  Glires,  L.  An  amphibious  animal, 
native  of  Russia  and  America.  Castor  is  a  peculiar 
matter  found  in  the  bags  situated  between  the  anus  and 
external  genitals  of  the  animal,  and  when  first  collected 
it  is  in  a  fluid  state.  The  best  castor  comes  from  Ru$sia^ 
but  the  markets  are  supplied  from  Canada.-~PROP. 
Antispasmodic,  emmenagogue. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3s8. 
powdered  and  made  into  a  bolus  with  syrup. — Off. 
Prep.  Tinotura  Castorei, 

CATECHU  EXTRACTUM.  Extract  of  Catechu,— 
Acacia  Catechu.  Catechu,  Polygamia  Monoeda.  N,  O, 
Lomentaces,  L,  Leguminoss,  J,  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  Indostan.  QThe  extract  is  prepared  by  cutting  the 
inner,  or  heart  wood,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  into  chips, 
and  then  pouring  water  upon  it ;  this  is  evaporated  to 
about  half  by  boiling,  and  the  decoction,  without  straining, 
is  poured  into  a  vessel  to  cool,  and  then  evaporated  by  the 

,  heat  of  the  sun.  "When  reduced  to  a  certain  consistence, 
it  is  spread  upon  a  mat,  or  doth,  covered  with  ashes  of 
cow-dung,  and  divided  into  square  pieces  with  a  string, 
which  are  then  fully  dried  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun. 
Catechu  contains  tannin,  gallic  ^pid,  extractive  matter, 
mucilage,  and  earthy  and  other  impurities. — Prop. 
Astringent. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  Bij.,  or  more.->-OFF. 
Prep.    Infusum  Catechu  C. ;  Tinctura  Catechu* 

CENTAURII  CACUMINA.  Tops  of  Centaury.  Chi. 
ronia  Centaurium.  Common  Centaury.  Pentandria 
Monogynia.  i\r.  O.  Rosaces,  L,  Gentianae,  t/.  An 
indigenous  annual  plant ;  grows  in  pastures,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August — Prop.  Tonic— Dose,  38s.to5j. 
in  powder ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  infusion. 

CERA  ALBA  and  CERA  FLAVA.  White  and  yellow 
Wax.  Wax  is  secreted  by  the  bee  from  certain  sub- 
stances collected  fh)m  the  nectaries  of  plants,  and  not 
procured  by  the  inject  ready  formed  in  the  anthers  of 
flowers,  as  was  commonly  believed.    It  i^  composed  of 
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ozygen>  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  The  white  sort  only 
differs  from  the  yeUow  in  being  deprived  of  the  colouring 
matter  and  odour  by  the  process  of  bleaching,  which  is 
efl^ed  by  exposing  the  wax  to  the  sun  in  verff  thin 
layers  and  sprinkling  it  with  water  from  time  to  time,  and 
turning  it— Prop.   Wax  made  into  an  emulsion,  has 

'  been  given  internally  in  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries ;  but 
it  is  now  chiefly  used  in  external  applications,  and  enters 

.   into  the  composition  of  Cerates^  OintmerUsy  and  Plastert* 

C£REV1SL£  FERMENTUM.  Veast  cf  Beer.— The 
fermenting  principle  of  yeast,  and  the  cause  of  its  being 
able  to  excite  fermentation,  are  alike  unknown.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  analagous  to  gluten.  Yeast  contains  the  bitter 
of  the  hop,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid.— Prop.  Anti- 
septic, tonic — Dose,  ^u.  ewery  two  or  three  hours.  For 
its  external  use  see  the  Off.  Prep*  Caiapkuma  Fer- 
neniim 

CETACEUM.  Spermaceti. — Physeter  Macrocephalus. 
The  Spefmaeeti  Whale.  Mammalia  Cetacese,  L.  The 
Spermaceti  Whale  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Oreat  Southern  Ocean,  but  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  North 
Seas.  The  spermaceti  is  contained  in  the  head  of  the 
Bnimal,  in  a  triangular  bony  cavity  covered  only  by  the 
common  integuments ;  it  is  an  oUy  fluid,  but  after  the 
death  of  the  animal  it  concretes  into  a  spongy  substance, 

>  in  which  state  it  is  brought  to  this  country  and  purified. 
Composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.— Prop. 
Emollient,  demulcent. — Dose,  3j.  to  3ij.,  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg.---OFF.  Prep.  Ceratvm 
Cetacei ;  Unguentum  Cetacei, 

CINCHONA  CORDIFOLI^  CORTEX.  HearUeaved 
Cinchona.  (Yellow  Bark. J 

CINCHONiE  LANCIFOLIiE  CORTEX.  Lance^ 
leaved  Cinchona  (pale  or  qtUlled  Bark  J. 

CINCHONA  OBLONGIFOLIiE  CORTEX.  Oblong^ 
leaved  Cinchona.  (Red  Bark. J 

CINCHONA.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  C«n\.OTta, 
jL.    Rubiacea^  J.    These  trees  are  natWc*  oi^otOcivcwdi 
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South  America,  and  are  found  growing  on  mountains  at 
considerable  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
virtues  of  the  barks  reside  in  Cmehonia*  and  Quinoy 
which  are  in  combination  with  kinio  add;  the  yellow 
bark  contains  the  latter  of  these  vegetable  alkalies,  the 
pale  bark  the  former,  and, the  red  bark  both.  The  barks 
also  contain  kinate  qf  lime,  reairuma  and  extractive 
matter,  gluten,  and  tannin, — Prop.  Tonic,  astringent, 
antiseptic  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  5ij.  or  more  in  powder, 
which  is  the  best  mode  of  exhibition  if  it  agree  with  the 
stomach.  When  it  acts  on  the  bowels,  opium  maj  be 
conjoined  with  it ;  and  when  it  occasions  costiveness, 
rhubarb  may  be  added  to  it.  Some  stomachs  are  apt  to 
reject  it,  in  which  cases  win^  carbonic  acid,  or  some  aro- 
matic, such  as  the  compound  powder  of  Cinnamon,  may 
be  given  with  it.  Some  take  it  best  in  milk.  In 
intermittent  fevers  bark  has  long  been  known  as  almost  a 
specific  It  is  also  administered  in  remittent  fevers,  and 
the  latter  stages  of  tjrphus,  &c  It  is  an  excellent  tonic  in 
gangrene,  and  may  also  be  applied  externally  to  gangre- 
nous sores  in  the  form  of  poultice  When  it  is  impossible 
to  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  it  m^y  be  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  glyster. — Off.  Prep.  Of  the  above  three  species 
the  Cinchona  LandfoluB  is  only  ordered  qficincUlp  by  the 
College ;  it  enters  into  Infusum  Cinchona ;  Decoctwn 
Cinchona  ;  Extractum  Cinchona;  Extractum  Cinchona 
reHnosum;  Tinctura  Cinchona;  Tinctura  Cinchona  C.; 
Tinct,  Cinchona  ammoniata. 

CINNAMOMI  CORTEX.  Cinnamon  ^ar*.— Laurus 
Cinnamomum.  The  Cinnamon  Tree.  £nneandria 
Monogynia.  A^.  O.  Oleracete,  L,  Lauri,  J.  Thetn- 
ner  b^k  of  this  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  is 
employed.  Its  virtues  reside  in  an  essential  oil,  whidi  is 
heavier  than  water. — Prop.  Stimulant,  aromatic,  astrin- 
gent, tonic— Dose,  gr.x.  to  Bj.  in  powder,  or  TTij.  toTHiv. 
of  the  oilon  sugar.  Cinnamon  is  one  of  the  most  usdU  cor- 
rigents  of  nauseous  medicines. — Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Ctn- 

*  The  manner  of  obtaining  these  and  other  vegetable 
alkalies  is  explained  in  the  Notes  under  the  head  Vegs* 
TABLES  Jin  the  /'harmacopeeia. 
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namomi  ;  Infutum  Catechu  ;  Sphthu  LavanduUt  C.  ; 
Thuhtra  Cardamomi  C, ;  Thtei.  Caieehu  ;  Timet,  Cin- 
mtmomU  ;  Spiritut  jEtkeris  Anmat^  ;  Vi»um  Opii ; 
ConfteOo  Aromatiea;  Pulvit  Cinnamomi  C,  ;  Pulvis 
Cretm  C, ;  JhUvis  Kino  eomp. 

CINNAMOMI  OLEUM.    [See  the  last  article.] 

COCCUS  COCHINEAL.— Coccus  Cacti.  Cochineal  In- 
sect.  Insecta  Hemiptenu  This  insect  is  brought  from 
Mexico  and  New  Spain.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  colour  to  tinctures.^  Off.  Prep.  Tinct, 
CardamonU  C.  $  Tinet.  Cinchona  C. 

GOLCHICI  RADIX  ETSEMINA.  The  Root  and  Seed* 
iff  Colchicum,  or  Meadow  Saffrom. — Cokhicum  Autuni- 
nale.  Meadow  Saffron,  Hexandria  Trigjnia.  N.  O. 
Spatbaoes^  L.  Junci,  J.  Indigenous,  perennial ;  flow- 
ers in  September,  and  grows  in  moist  meadows.  The  bulb 
is  large.  The  flowers,  which  are  naked  and  purple,  pro- 
ceed from  the  offset  bulbs,  after  the  leaves  of  the  bulb, 
which  throws  them  off^  have  withered  away.  When  the 
flowers  have  blown  the  old  bulbs  decay.  The  new  bulbs 
arrive  at  perfection  by  the  following  June,  and  they  ought 
to  be  collected  ttova.  that  time  to  August :  if  gathered  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  they  will  be  inert.  The  im- 
pregnated germen  remains  under  ground,  dose  to  the 
bulb,  tin  the  next  spring,  at  which  time  the  capsule  springs 
up  along  with  the  leaves,  and  the  seeds  are  ripened  at  the 
latter  end  of  June.  The  virtues  of  the  meadow-saffron 
reside  in  veratria.  This  principle  in  the  seed,  resides  in 
the  husk,  therefore  the  seeds  should  not  be  bruised  when 
used  for  making  the  wine  or  tincture. — Prop.  Narcotic, 
diuretic,  purgative.~Do8E.  Of  the  dried  bulb,  or  seed 
powdered,  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  vL  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
eligible  to  exhibit  either  the  bi^  or  seed  in  substance. 
This  medicine  is  considered  as  a  epecific  in  gout  and 
rheumatism.  It  requires  to  be  administered  with 
caution  t  [See  poison*.]— Off.  Prep.  The  bulb  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Aoetum  Colehioi ;  Vinum  Colchici :  the 
seeds  in  the  J^piiritus  Coiehioi  Ammonlatua, 

COLOCYNTBIDIB  PULPA.     Pxdp  0/  Bitter  Cwrum- 
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ber,  or  fitter  Apple. — Cucumis  Colocynthis.  Bitter 
Cttcumber.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  N.  O.  Cucurbi- 
taceae.  This  annual  plant  is  a  native  of  Turkey  and 
Nubia.  The  pulp  is  that  part  contained  in  the  capsule 
in  which  the  seeds  are  enveloped.  The  virtues  appear  to 
reside  in  a  peculiar  principle,  termed  Colocyntine. — 
Prof.  Drastic  Cathartic.  It  is  best  to  exhibit  colocynth 
in  the  form  of  the  extracts  combined  with  other  medicines^ 
the  pulp  being  so  very  violent  in  its  operation. — ^Off. 
Prep.  Extractvm  ColocynihidU ;  Extract,  Colocynth, 
C. 

CONII  FOLIA  ET  SEMINA.  Leaves  and  Seeds  of 
Hemlock, — Conium  Maculatum.  Common,  or  Spotted 
Hemlock,  Pentandria  Digynia.  N.  O.  Umbellatae. 
Indigenous.  BienniaL  Grows  in  hedges  and  its  flowers 
or  umbels  appear  in  June  and  July.  The  virtues  are  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  an  alkali,  CconiaJ. — Prop.  Narcotic.-* 
Dose,  gr.  iij.,  which  may  be  increased  gradually  until 
the  head  is  afiected.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  the 
vegetable  poisons.— Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Coniu 

CONTRAJERV^  RADIX.  Root  of  Comrajerva.— 
Dorstenia  Contrajerva.  Contrajerva,  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia.  N,  O,  Scabrids,  L.  Urticae,  J,  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  India  islands.  Perennial  plant. — 
Prop.  Stimulant,  sudorific,  tonic. — Dose,  gr,  x.  to  3ss. 
powdered. — Off.  Prep.  Ptilvis  Contrajerva  Comp, 

COPAIBA.      Copaiba.      Balsam  of  dopim Copaifera 

Officinalis.  Copaiva  Tree,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
JV.  O,  Dumosae,  L,  Leguminosae,  Jt  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
balsam  as  it  is  improperly  called  (for  it  contaihis  no 
benzoic  acid)  is  obtained  by  boring  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  into  the  pith,  after  whidh  it  flows  very  plenti- 
fully. It  is  at  first  colourless,  but  becomes  yellow  by 
keeping.  It  is  also  obtained  from  other  species  of  the 
Copaifera — Prop,  stimulant,  diuretic,  mildly  laxative. — 
Dose,  Til  x.  to  3ss.  or  more  on  a  lump  of  sugar  or  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg.  I  hi^ve  observed  that 
jn  acme  constitutionfl  its  exhibition  will  excite  an  itching 
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atpAoa  ont  the  ftnlkce  of  the  body.    It  it  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  gleetiy  fluor  albui,  &c. 

CORIANDRI  8EMINA.  Coriander  Seedt.^Cotian^ 
drum  sativum.  Common  Coriander.  PentandiiA  Digy- 
nia.  iST.  O.,  UmbeDatc  This  annual  plant  flowen  in 
June,  the  seeds  ripen  in  August.  It  was  originally  a 
native  of  Italy,  hut  it  has  now  become  indigenous.  The 
virtues'  of  the  seeds  leside  in  an  essential  oiL— Pro*. 
Carminative.— J>08E9  3j.  to3j. — Orr.  Prep.  Confectio 
Senna, 

COBNUA.  fHartUj  -ffbm.— Cervus  Elaphns.  The 
Staff  or  Hart,  Mammalia  Pecora.  This  animal  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  the  North  of  both  Asia  and  Ame. 
rica.  It  sheds  its  horns  every  year  in  Februaty  and 
March.  Poms  ooniist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  gelatine. 
Prop.  Nutritious.  ^  iv.  of  Hartshorn  shavings  boiled 
inOij.  of  water  until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  hidf,  forms, 
when  strained,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  made  agree- 
able to  the  palate  with  wine,  &c.  a  useftil  and  nutritious 
jelly  for  the  sick.-— Off.  Prep.  Comu  tutum  ;  Pulvis 
antimonialie, 

CRETA.  CAa/Ar.— Found  native  in  England  and  other 
countries.  Composed  of  one  atom  carb.  add,  and  one 
atom  of  lime.     [See  Creta  praparata,] 

CROCI  STIGMATA.  Stigmas  of  5'<i/fron.— Crocus 
Sativus.  Common  Saffron,  Trian^a  Monogynia.  N, 
O.  Ensatie,  L,  Irides,  J,  The  flower  appears  in 
September  before  the  leaves,  and  is  of  a  violet  colour ; 
the  stigma  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  yields  an  agreeable 
scent;  the  root  bulbous.  PerenniaL  Indigenous.  To 
collect  the  stigma  the  flowers  are  gathered  early  in  the 
morning  before  they  are  blown.  Met  with  in  the  shops 
either  in  cakes  formed  by  a  peculiar  process ;  or  in  the 
form  of  hay  eaffron.  It  is  now  employed  only  on  account 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  and  beautiful  colour,  which  it 
imparts  to  other  medicines. — Off.  Prep.  Syrup,  Croci  ; 
Confectio  Aromatiea;  Pit.  Aloes  cum  Myrrha  ;  Tinct, 
Aloes  eomp,  ;  Tinct.  Cinchona  comp,  ;  Tiru;t,  Rhei  ; 
Tinct,  RheiyC. 
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CUBEBA.  Cubebsy  or  Java  Pepper. — Piper  Cubebs. 
Cvbebs.  DiandriaTrigyniA.  y.  O.  Piperitae,  L*  Urtics, 
«/.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Java,  Guinea,  &c.  The 
bernes  contain  an  essential  oil,  on  which  dieir  virtues 
depend,  and  resinous,  and  extractive  matter,  &c — ^Pbop. 
diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient. — Dose,  Bj.  to  3ij.  mixed 
with  water.    Chiefly  used  in  gonorrhoea. 

CUMINI  SBMINA.  Cumin  Seeds.^GxxEomom  Gymi. 
num.  Cumin,  Pentandria  Digynia.  N.  O.  Umbel- 
late. This  annual  plant  is  a  native  of  Eg3rpt,  but  the 
markets  in  this  country  are  supplied  with  seeds  from 
Sicily  and  Malta,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated.  The 
virtues  of  the  seeds  reside  in  an  essential  oiL — Prop. 
Stimulant,  antispasmodic — ^DosE,  Bj  to  3j.  They  are 
however  abandoned  as  an  internal  remedy  in  modem 
practice.  For  their  external  use,  see  the— Off.  Prep. 
Emplastrum  Cumini, 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Blue  ViirioL -^ 
This  salt  is  procured  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  some 
copper  mines.  It  is  at  first  formed  by  the  sulphuret  of 
copper  of  the  mine  being  exposed  to  air  and  moisture, 
which  then  absorbs  oxygen ;  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret 
becomes  sulphuric  udd,  and  the  copper  is  converted  into 
peroxide,  which  together  form  the  salt  in  question.  In 
other  cases  it  is  procured  by  roasting  the  native  sulphuret 
and  exposing  it  to  air  and  moisture,  and  afterwards 
resorting  to  solution  and  evaporation.  It  is  a  bisalt  con- 
taining two  atoms  of  add,  to  one  atom  of  the  peroxide. — 
Prop.  .Sulphate  of  copper  operates  speedily  as  an  emetic, 
in  Doses  of  from  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x.  dissolved  in  water,  and  it 
may  be  employed  in  the  larger  dose  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  laudanum,  or  other  vegetable  narcotics.  In  the 
smaller  dose  it  is  given  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  as 
it  does  not  induce  the  debility  of  ordinary  emetics.  It  is 
also  a  powerful  tonic  and  astringent  in  epilepsy,  intermit- 
tent fever,  internal  haemorrhages,  &c.  in  Doses,  of  gr.  \, 
made  into  pills,  which  may  be  increased  to  gr.  j.  or  gr. 
ij.  Externally  it  is  escharotic.  A  useful  stimulating 
lotion  for  pseudosyphilitic  sores  and  indolent  ulcers  may 
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•  1m  madeby  diMolTing  gr.  !▼.  in  Jj.  of  distilled  water.— 
Orp.  Prep.  Cuprum  amimoniatuim> 

CUSFARI^  CORTEX.  Cumria  Bark,  ibnnerly  call- 
ed Angushira  Bark. — The  college  have  adopted  ^e  name 
CutpariafebrifuffOy  given  by  Humboldt  to  the  tree  afford- 
ing this  bazk,  but  that  assumed  by  Willdenow  it  pre- 
ferable! and  has  since  been  received  by  Humboldt.  Bon- 
.  plandia  Trifoliata.  ThreeJeaved  Bonplandia,  Pen- 
tandiia  Monogynlay  N»  O.  Rutacec^  J.  This  elegant 
evergreen^  wmai  is  a  native  of  South  America,  grows  in 
wooay  situations,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet.  The  bark  contains  an  essential  oiL— Prop. 
Tonic,  stomachic— Dose,  gr.  vj.  to  3j.  in  powder.— . 
Opf.  Prep.  Infutum  Cusparia, 

CYDONIiE  SEMINA.  Qumee  Seedt.^Fjns  Cydonia. 
The  Quince  Tree,  Icosandria  t*entagynia.  N,  O. 
PomacesB^  L,  Rosaceae,  J.  Originally  from  Ceylon  in 
Crete ;  now  found  wild  in  Germany ;  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent ;   flowers  in  May.    Quince 

■  seeds  are  used  on  account  of  the  mucus  they  contain,  and 
which  they  jrield  to  hot  water.  See  the  Off.  Prep. 
Decoetum  Cydenim* 

DAUCI  RADIX  ET  SEMINA.  Root  and  Seeds  of 
Carrot, — ^Daucus  Carota.  The  Carrot.  Pentandria 
Digynia.  N.  O.  Umbellats.  Indigenous,  bienniaL 
Found  wild  in  pastures  and  on  hilly  situations.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  root  of  the  garden  carrot 
is  employed  as  an  emollient  and  antiseptic  in  poultices  for 
putrid  and  ulcerated  sores.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  variety 
are  employed.  They  are  stimulant,  and  diuretic.— Dose, 
3j.  to  3j.  or  more  bruised.  Their  virtues  reside  in  an 
essential  oiL 

DIGITALIS  FOLIA  ET  SEMINA.  Leaves  and 
Seeds  of  Foxglove, — Digitalis  purpurea.  Purple  Fox- 
glove. Didynamia  Angiosperma.  N.  O.  Lurids,  L. 
Scrophularia^  J.  An  Indigenous  biennial  plant.  Found 
in  gravelly  soils  by  road-sides,  and  amongst  bushes. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  virtues  of  thispoisonout^ 
plant  reside  in  Diffitalia, — Prop.  DiuTetk)  c»xV«x\\c^ 
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andardirect  sedative. — Dose.  gr.  fst  to  gr.iij.  in  pills* 
It  must  be  exhibited  with  caution,  and  on  account  of  the 
debility  it  induces,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed 
when  it  is  taken  to  any  extent- for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing the  full  force  of  its  sedative  effects.  According  to 
Withering  it  is  an  useful  diuretic  in  dropsy  when  the 
patient  is  of  a  lax  fibre,  having  a  weak  and  intermitting 
pulse,  a  pale  countenance,  livid  lips,  cold  skin,  soil  belly, 
anasarcous  limbs,  which  easily  pit  on  being  pressed  ;  but 
if  the  patient  be  of  a  robust  habit  of  body,  with  a  hard 
tense  belly,  or  has,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  preceding,  no  good  effects  are  likely 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  it ;  therefore  previously  to  ad- 
ministering it  to  patients  of  the  latter  class,  it  will  be 
nece3sary  to  reduce  the  system  by  bla^ng,  and  by  giving 
saline  and  other  purgatives.  It  is  onraerved  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson,  that  '^  Digitalis  will  not  cure  a  dropsy  attend- 
ed with  palsy,  unsound  viscera,  or  other  complications 
of  disease,*'  and  that  **  no  benefit  hag  hitherto  been 
obtained  ftmn  its  use  in  hydatids,  and  hydrocephalus.*' 
It  may  be  given  with  advantage  as  a  sedative  in  phthisis 
piilmonalis,  chronic  rheumatism,  scrophula,  mania, 
uterine,  and  other  active  haemorrhages,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  &c.  Externally  it  has  been  found  serviceable, 
applied  to  glandular  swellings,  in  the  form  of  fbmenta- 
tion. — ^Off.  Pbef.  Inftwum  DigitaVts;  Tinctwra 
DigiUUis. 

DOLICHI  PUBES.  The  hairs  of  the  Dolichas  Pods. 
Cowhage. — Dolichos  pruriens.  Cowhage.  Diadelphia 
Decandria,  N.  O,  Papilionaceae,  L.  Leguminsose, «/. 
This  climbing  plant  is  a  native  of  America,  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies. — Paop.  the  hairs  of  thie  pods  act  as  a 
mechanical  anthelmintic. — Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  in 
the  morning,  mixed  with  treacle  or  syrup,  and  then  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  purgative. 

DULGAMARiE  CAULIS.    StaOcs  of  BUter  Sweet,  or 

Woody  Nightshade.— Boianum  Dulcamara,  Bitter  Sweet, 

^e.  Pentandria  Monogynia,   K.  O.    Luride,   L.   Sola- 

neae,  J.     Indigenous  climbing  shrub,  grows  in  hedges ; 

the  lowers,  which  are  violet,  appear  in  June  and  July, 
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"and  are  locoeeded  by  berries  which  ripen  in  September 
and  October ;  they  are  oval,  scarlet,  full  of  juice,  and  are 
poisoDoiia.  The  extreme  twigs  are  employed  medici- 
nallj,  and  should  be  collected  in  August.  Their  virtues 
leaide  in  Solania.^-'FROP.  Narcotic,  diuretic. — Dose, 
gr.  z.  to  3j.  powdered,  but  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  the  Op  p.  Prep,  Decoctum  Dt^camarcB. 

ELATERII  PEPONES.  Fruit  of  Squirting  Cucumber.^ 
Momordica  Elaterium.  Squirting  Cueumber.  Moncecia 
^Monadelphia.  JST.  O.  Cucurbitaceae.  PerenniaL  South 
of  Europe.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  appear 
in  June  and  July.  The  fruit  resembles  a  iimall  oval 
cucumber,  and  is  covered  with  prickles.  Mlien  ripe  it 
leaves  the  peduncle,  and  through  the  hole  at  the  base  it 
squirts  out  the  stid  and  juice  with  great  force  to  some 
distance.     For  medicinal  purposes  the  fruit  should  be 

'  nthered  in  September  before  it  is  quite  ripe.  See  the 
Opp.  Peep.  Extractwn  Elaterii, 

ELEMI.  Renn  rf  Elemu—AmjnB  Elemifera.  The 
Elemi  Tree.  Octandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Terebin- 
taceae,  J,  Carolina  and  the  Brasils.  The  resin  is  pro- 
cured  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  and,  as  it  exudes 
it  is  ItSt  to  be  £ied  by  the  sun. — Prop.  Stimulant  in- 
ternally, but  now  confined  to  external  use ;  [See  Off. 
Pbep.  Unguentum  Elemi   C. 

EUPHORBIA  OUMMIRESINA.  Gum  Resin  of  Eu. 
phorbium, — Euphorbia  Officinarum.  Officinal  Euphor- 
bium.  Dodecandria  Trigynia.  A^.  O.  Tricoccae^  L. 
Euphorbias,  J.  This  perennial,  shrubby  plant,  is  a  native 
o£  Africa.  The  gum  resin  is  obtained  by  making  slight 
incisions  in  the  bnnches.  It  first  exudes  as  a  milky  juice, 
which  is  affinrded  in  very  great  abundance,  and  concretes 
into  tears.  The  fresh  juice  is  corrosive,  blistering  the 
skin ;  and  those  who  collect  the  gum  tie  cloths  over  the 
fiu»  to  protect  them  from  the  dust  of  the  withered 
branches  which  otherwise  would  excite  very  violeiit 
sneezing. — Pbop.  Cathartic,  emetic,  but  never  used  in- 
ternally on  account  of  its  violent  effects.  Extemally^ 
vesicatory.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  enVume  Vxi  \t\)cuKt^  ^ 
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palsy,  amaurosis,  &c.,  but  it  must  be  very  much  diluted 
with  starch  to  moderate  its  efiEects. 

FARINA.  Flour — ^For  the  cla89  and  order  of  wheat  see 
Amylum.  The  proximate  elements  of  flour  are  princi- 
pally starch  and  gluten.  It  is  employed  for  making 
poultices,  &c. 

FERRUM.  /fon.— This  metal  is  found  plentifully 
throughout  the  world  in  combination  with  oxygen, 
sulphur,  or  combined  with  adds ;  and  it  is  extracted 
from  its  ores  by  means  of  heat  powerfully  applied.  It  is 
of  no  use  in  medicine  in  its  metallic  state ;  but  iron 
filings  are  sometimes  ordered  as  a  tonic  in  doses  of  gr.  v. 
to  38S. ;  they  are,  however,  only  efficient  when  they  meet 
with  acid  in  the  stomach :  '  See  ^  preparaHons  of 
iron  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  « 

FILICIS  RADIX.  Root  of  Fmi.— Aspidium  Filix  Mas. 
Root  of  the  Male  Fern,  Cryptogamia  Filicis.  JV.  O. 
Filices.  An  indigenous^  perennial  plant,  found  plentifully 
in  woods  and  shady  places.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  inner  part  of  the  root  is  used  medicinally. — Prop. 
Anthelmintic,  astringent. — Dose,  3j.  to  3iij.  mixed 
with  water,  and  taken  in  the  morning,  and  a  strong 
aperient  afterwards  is  said  to  remove  the  tape-worm. 

FCENICULI  SEMINA.  Fennel  Seeds.—Anethum  Foe- 
niculum.  Sweet  Fennel.  Pentandria  Dig3mia  N.  O. 
Umbellatffi.  Biennial  plant,  native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope,  but  now  found  wild  in  this  country.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  The  virtues  of  the  seeds  reside  in  an 
essential  oiL — Prop.  Carminative. — Dose,  3j.  to  5j. — 
Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Fcsniculi  ;  Confectio  Piperis  nigru 

FUCUS.  Sea  Wrack,  Dr  Bladder  Wrack,— Yucus  Vesi- 
culosus.  Bladder  Wrack.  Cr|rptogamia  Algae.  N.  O. 
Algae.  An  indigenous  perennial  plant  found  on  sea 
shores,  and  employed  for  the  manufocture  of  kelp.  The 
virtues  of  the  plant  reside  in  iodine. — Prop.  The  ashes 
of  the  burnt  plant,  which,  together  with  the  above  prin- 
ciple,  contain  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal,  are  deob- 
struent  in  scrophulous  glandular  swellings,  such  as  bron- 
chocele.     The  mucous  of  the  vesicles  may  be  employed 
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tttatiaJij  Cat  the  same  purpose. — Dose,  Dj.  to  5j.  of 
i    theaahes. 

OALBANI  OUMMI-RESINA.  Gum^esin  qf  Galba^ 
num, — Babon  Oalbaiium.  lAtvage-leaved  Bubon,  Pen- 
tancfadB  Digynia.  N.  O.  UmbeDatc  This  perennial 
plant  is  found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Syria. 
The  gum  resin  is  procured  by  wounding,  or  cutting  the 
stem  off,  a  little  above  the  root.  It  first  exudes  as  a 
cream-like  juice,  but  soon  ooncretcs,  and  is  then  collected. 
It  is  gum  resin  combined  with  extractive  matter  and 
volatile  oiL — Prop.  Anti^tpasmodic,  stimulating  expec- 
torant, emmenagogue. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  Sss.  in  pills. 
£xtemally  resolvent.— Off.  Prep.  PU.  Galb«tni  C. ; 
Emplasirum  GalbatU  C. 

QAhhM.  GaUt. — ^llie  galls  of  the  shops  are  the  produce 
of  the  Quercua  Xnfectoria  by  means  a/t  an  insect,  the 
Cynipi  Quereus  folii  of  Linnaeus.  Quercus  infectoria. 
Dfer't  Oak.  Moiuecia  Polyandria.  N,  O.  Amentacee. 
liuM  species  of  oak  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  is  a 
shrubby  tree,  not  growing  higher  than  about  six  feet. 
The  gall  is  produced  by  the  insect  wounding  the  tree  with 
its  sting  where  the  shoots  of  the  young  boughs  commence, 
and  it  then  deposits  its  egg  in  the  wound ;  the  morbid  sc- 
^atetion  envelopes  the  egg  in  a  short  time,  and  the  irri- 

■  tation  is  kept  up  by  the  egg  increasing  in  size  along  witli 
the  excrescence.  The  galls  should  be  gathered  before  the 
larva  they  contain  changes  to  the  fly  which  would  eat  its 

.  way  out.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  we  sometimes 
see  the  galls  perforated,  and  they  are  then  of  a  lighter 
colour  and  not  so  good  as  those  which  have  been  collected 
at  the  right  time,  in  which  case  they  are  of  a  bluish  or 
blackish-green.  The  virtues  of  galLs  reside  in  tannin  and 
ffoilic  €U!id,  together  with  which  they  contain  a  volatile  oil 
and  a  peculiar  acid,  termed  ellagic, — Prop.  Poweiiully 
astringent,  but  seldom  exliibited  internally,  being  chiefly 
employed  in  infusion  for  gargles  and  injections ;  and  in 
the  state  of  powder,  united  with  lard,  they  form  a  useful 
dressing  for  blind  piles Dose,  internally  gr.  x.  to  9j. 

GENTIANiE  RADIX  Root<ffGentian,-'^x^Xi<\vs>.^\:^v^^ 
Yellotff  Geniian,  Pentandria  Digyuiai  N.  O.  "Ro^WiRt^. 
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//.  GentianaB, «/.  This  perennial  plant  grows  on  the  Alps, 
the  Apennines,  the  Pyrennoes,  and  in  North  America. 
The  virtues  of.  gentian  reside  in  extractive,  which  contains 
a  bitter  principle  termed  gentianine. — P&op.  This  root  is 
an  useful  tonic,  and  stomachic^-  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  Bij.  pow- 
dered, but  seldom  exhibited  in  this  form. — Off.  P&ep. 
Extractum  Gentiana  ;  Infusum  Gentiarue  C. ;  Tinctura 
GenHana  C. 

OLYCYRRHIZ^  RADIX.  Liquorice  J?oo/.— Glycyr- 
ihlza  glabra.  Common  Liquorice.  Diadelphia  Decan- 
dria.  N".  O,  Papilionaceae,  L.  Leguminosae,  J, — Syria 
and  the  South  of  £urope,  ))ut  cultivated  plentifully  in  this 
country.  It  flowers  in  August,  and  the  roots  are  dug  up 
for  use  in  November,  when  the  plant  is  three  years  old. 
The  root  abounds  in  saccharine  naatter-  and  mucus.^» 
Prop.  Demulcent,  but  seldom  given  in  substance. — Off. 
P&Ep.  Eaftrcuitum  Glycyrrhixm  ;  Vecoctum  SarsapariUm 
C,  ;  Infusum  Lini ;  ConfecHo  Senncs  ;  PiL  Hydrargyri. 

GRANATI  CORTEX.  Bark  of  the  Pomegranate — 
Punica  Granatum.  Pomegranate  Tree,  Icosandria 
Monogynia.  N,  O.  Pomacese,  L.  Mjntae, «/.  South 
of  £urope,  Barbary,  and  Asia;  but  is  said  to  thrive 
better  in  the  West  Indies,  than  in  those  countries '  of 

■  which  it  is  originally  a  native.  The  bark  of  the  root  and 
fruit  contains  tannin  and  gaXlio  add, — Prop.  Astrin- 
gent, anthelmintic.~-D08E,  9j.  to  3j.  in  powder,  or  a 
decoction  made  with  Jjss.  of  the  bark  to  Oj  of  water,  of 
which  ^.  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  is  said  to  e£Eec- 
tually  eradicate  the  tape-worm. 

GUAIACI  RESINA  ET  LIGNUM.  Resin  and 
Wood  of  Guaiacum, — Guaiacum  officinale.  Officinal 
Guaiacum.  Decandria  Monogynia.  N,  O,  Gruinales, 
L.  Rutacese,  J,  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer  climates 
of  America.  The  whole  tree  is  medicinaL  The  gimi  is 
a  natural  exudation,  but  it  is  also  obtained  artificially  by 
wounding  the  tre^  after  which  the  juice  flows  abundantly 
and  is  hardened  by  the  sun.  It  is  likewise  obtained  by 
other  processes.  The  exudation  is  neither  gum  nor  resin 
but  a  substance  sui  generis. — Prop.  The  wood  and 
resjjj  are  diuretiCf    diaphoretic,    stimulant,  aperient.— 
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.  Dose,  of  the  retin  gr.  x.  to  ?88.  in  the  form  of  pillii,  or 
emulsion.     Guaiacum  was  originally  employed  as  a  cure 

.  for  syphilis  i  it  is  now  only  employed  after  mercury  in 

.  that  disease.  It  is  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
some  cutaneous  affections,  &c. — ^Off.  Pbep.  The  wood 
enters  into  Dec§ctum  SarsaparUlm  C»  The  resin  into 
Mistura  Guaiaci ;  Tinetura  Guaiaci  ;  Tinctura  Guai- 

•  dot  Amnumiaia  s  Pulvis  Aloes  C» 

H^MATOXYLI  LIONUM.  Z^^fUMNxi.— Haematozylon 
campechianum.  The  Logtoood  Tree*  DecandriaMono- 
gynia.  N.  O.  Lomentaces,  L.  Leguminosas,  «/•  South 
America.  Logwood  according  to  Chevreul,  contains  an 
essential  oil,  tannin,  ^  colouring  matter,  acetates  of  lime 

.  and  potash,  and  a  peculiar  principle  termed  hanuUin — 
Pbop.  Astringent—- Off«  Peep.  Exiractum  Henn/o* 
tostyH* 

HELENIUM.  ElecamfMfte.^lwj^ih  Heleniunu  EJe- 
eampane,  Syngenesia  Superflua.  N,  O.  Composite 
discoides,  JL  Coxymbifers,  J,  An  indigenous  perennial 

'  plant.  The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  August, 
and    are    of  a  golden    colour. — Pbop.     The    root  is 

'  said  to  be  tonic,  diuretic,  and  expectorant;  but  its  pro- 
perties aire  doubtfuL — Dose,  3j.  to3j.  powdered*— .Off. 
Pbep.  ConfecHo  Piperis  niffru 

HELLEBORUS.      Hellebore.      Polyandria    Polygynia. 
JV.  O.  Multisiliqus,  L.    Ranunculaoea,  J,  ' 

Helleborus  foetidus.     Stinking  Hellebore, 

Helleborus  niger.    Bkuik  Hellebore, 

HELLEBORI  FQETIDI  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  Stinking 
Hellebore. — The  former  of  the  above  named  species  is  an 

'  indigenous  perennial  plant^  and  flowers  in  March  and 
April — Pbop.  The  leaves  are  powerfully  cathartic  and 
emetic — ^Dose,  grs.  vj.  to  9j.  powdered.  They  are  said 
to  be  efficient  in  exterminating  the  lumbricus  teres, 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  RADIX.  Root  of  Black  Helle- 
bore.'-r^^  latter  of  the  above  named  species  is  a  native 
of  Austria  and  Italy.  It  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  flowers  from  December  to  March,  and  1%  ci^^  \^^ 
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Christmas  Rose, — Prop.  Drastic  hydragogue  catbar- 
tic,  emmenagogue,  alterative. — Dose,  gr.  iij.  to  Bj.,  but 
the  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint it  ii  intended  to  relieve,  large  doses  only  being  ser- 
viceabk  as  a  purgative.  It  is,  however,  seldom  given  in 
substance. — Off.  Pre  p.  Tmciura  Hellebori  mgri, 

HORDEI  SEMINA.  Pearl  £ar%.-.Hordeum  dis. 
tichon.  Common  Barley,  Triandria  Digynia.  N,  0« 
Gramineae.  It  is  not  known  of  what  country  barley  is 
originally  a  native.  It  consists  of  starch  in  abundance, 
a  little  gluten,  saccharine  matter,  and  mucilage. — ^Off. 
Prep.  Decoctum  Hordei ;  Decoctum  Hordeicomp. 

HUMULI  StROBILI.     ^ojm.  —  Huraulus    Lupulus. 

.  The  Hop.  DicBcia  Pentandria.  N,  O.  ScabridiB,  L, 
Urticae,  J.  An  indigenous,  perennial  plant  found  in 
hedges:  the  strobiles  appear  in  July,  but  the  plant  is 
cultivated  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  strobiles  are  ap- 
plied. The  active  principle  of  hops  resides  in  Lupulin  ; 
a  substapce  which  may  be  separated  by  sifting  them  in  a 
iine  sieve.  This  substance,  however,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
obtained  in  a  pure  state. — Prop.  Tonic,  diuretic,  ano- 
dyne, sedative. — Dose,  in  powder,  gr.  v.  to  5ss.,  but  the 
Pharmacopoeial  preparations  are  preferable.  Externally, 
hops  are  anodyne  and  discutient  in  form  of  fomentation, 
and  a  pillow  made  of  them  is  said  to  induce  sleep  in  ma- 
niacal cases.     ExtraoU  Humuli ;  T^inct.  HiimuH, 

HYDRARGYRUM.  Mercury,  (QwicArwYwr.— This  metal 
is  found  native  in  several  coimtries,  but  it  more  usually 
occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur,  in  which  state  it  is 
called  Cinruihar,  To  obtain  the  metal  this  ore  is  heated 
with  lime  or  iron  filings,  by  which  means  the  mercury  dis- 
tils over,  and  the  sulphur  is  retained  by  the  lime,  pr  iron. 
Mercury  is  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  its  sp.  gr.  is  about  13. ;  but  it  becomes 
solid,  malleable,  and  heavier  at  40^  bdow  Zero,  Fahrt. 
its  sp.  gr.  being  increased  to  m9re  than  15.  It  boils,  and 
may  be  distilled  like  water,  at  about  680^  Fahrt.  31  er- 
cury  exerts  no  acticm  on  the  animal  economy  in  its  me- 
talUc  aUte,     It  has,  however,.,  been  ordered,  on  account  of 
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hi  density  in  certain  obetructioni  of  the  bowehi  in  doeet 
exceeding  a  pound  in  weight ;  but  it  ii  diflkult  to  oon- 
ceiTc  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  when  we 
consider  the  ascending  position  of  some  puts  of  the 
intestinal  canaL  See  the  Preparations  qfmercurp  in  the 
PharmacopcBia  for  its  medicinal  use. 

HYOSCYAMI  FOLIA  ET  SEMINA.  Uavet  and 
Setdi  qf  Henbane,  Hyoscyamus  niger.  Common  Her^ 
bane.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  N,  O,  Luridc,  L» 
Solaneae,  J.  This  is  an  indigenous  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing on  the  sides  of  roads,  &c  and  flowering  in  July. 
Pdsonous.  The  virtues  of  henbane  as  well  as  its  poison- 
ous qualities  reside  in  hyoecyama. — Prop.  Narcotic^ 
diaphoretic,  anodjrne.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  those 
cases  where  opium  is  inadmissible  from  its  either  consti- 
pating the  bowels,  or  affecting  the  head,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  agreeing  with  the  patient — Dose,  gr.  iij.  to 
gr.  X.  but  it  is  best  administered  under  the  form  of  the 
Ovr.  Pbep.  Ejeirachim  Hyoac^mi  ;  Tinctura  Ilyom 
ecyami, 

JXLXPM  RADIX.  J7oo/o/«/a/ap.— Convolvulus  Jalapa. 
Jaiap.  Pentandria  Monogjmia.  N.  O,  Campanacea>, 
L.  Convolvuli,  J,  The  Jalap  plant  is  a  native  perennial 
of  South  America,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  Xalappa, 
a  city  in  Mexico.  —  Pnop.  The  root  is  a  very  useful 
and  active  hydragogue  cathartic. —  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  38s. 
powdered.  It  is  apt  to  gripe,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
joined with  any  convenient  corrigent.  — Off.  Prep. 
Ext,  Jalapa  ;  Tinct,  Jalapa. 

IPECACUANHA  RADIX.  Root  of  Ipecacuanha.^- 
Calicocca  or  Cepbaelis  Ipecacuanha.  Ipecactian.  Pen- 
tandria Monogynia.  JV.  O.  Aggregate,  L.  Riihiacese, 
J,  This  perennial  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Brig^^^'  an§,  is 
fbund  in  forests.  The  virtues  of  the  roi^r^ijiif!  in  a 
peculiar  principle  termed  emetine. — Prop.  Emetic,  in 
Doses  of  gr.  xv.  to  3ss.  powdered.  It  is  sudorific  and 
expectorant  in  Doses  of  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij.  And  vcv  «;vvv^ 
dtnee  it  may  b€  cov^oined  with  cathiurticA  to  ^«c^\a\a 

£ 
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their  action. — Off.  Prep.    Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  C  ; 
Vinum  IpecactianJuB, 

JUNIPERI  BACCiE  ET  CACUMINA.  Berries  and 
tops  of  Juniper. — Juniperus  communis.  Common 
Juniper.  Dioecia  Monadelphia.  iST.  O.  Coniferse. 
This  is  an  indigenous,  evergreen  shrub,  and  is  found  on 
heaths ;  it  flowers  in  May,  and  the  berries  remain  on  the 
tree  two  years  before  they  are  completely  ripened.  The 
markets  are  chiefly  supplied  with  the  berries  from  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  virtues  of  the  berries  and  tops 
reside  in  an  essential  oil,  which  is  also  found  in  the 
more  woody  part  of  the  plant. — Prop.  Diuretic,  sto- 
machic.— The  berries  are  not  conveniently  exhibited 
in  substance.  A  strong  infusion  may  be  made  of  the 
bruised  berries  or  tops,  and  may  be  taken  almost  ad  libi- 
tum.— Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Juniperi  ;  SpirOus  JunU 
peri  C. 

KINO.  Kino. — Pterocarpus  Erinacea.  Biadelphia  De- 
qandria.  iST. .  O.  Papilionaces.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Senegal.  There  are  several  other  trees  which  produce 
kino.     It  is  observed  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  that  "  the 

.  kifw  now  fbund  in  the  shops  comes  from  India,  and  is 
the  extract  of  the  nauclea  gambir.  The  branches  and 
twigs  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  water.  The  decoction  is 
then  evaporated  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  an 
extract  which  is  kino."  The.  astringent  quality  of  the 
several  sorts  of  kino  resides  in  tannin ;  but  gallic  acid  is 

.   not  present.— Prop.    Strongly  astringent.     Externally, 

.  astringent,  styptic— Dose,  gr.  x.  to  iss. — Off.  Phbf. 
Tinctura  Kino  ;  Pulvis  Kino  C. 

KRAMERIiE  RADIXi  Rhatany  i2oo/.— Krameria 
Triandra.  Triandrous  Krameria.  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gjmia.  N.  O.  Rosacese.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Peru. 
The  astringency  of  the  root  resides  in  tannin,  and  there 
is  a  trace  of  gallic  acid.<— >Prop.  Strongly  astringent. 
Externally,  astringent,  styptic. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 
powdered.  It  may  also  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion and  tincture. 

LACTUOA.   Ze^tuce.'^hMCtWA  sativa.    Garden  LeHuce. 
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SyngeiietiB  aqoaUi.  N,  O.  Composita  seinifkMcukMfe, 
L,  Cichoiaoeae,  J,  Europe.  A  peculiar  subiitance 
called  laducofium  is  procuied  ftom  the  lettuce  by  cutting 
off  the  stem  about  a  foot  ftom  the  ground.  It  ezudea  an 
a  milky  juice,  and  becomes  darker  by  inspissation.  M'hen 
the  juice  ceases  to  flow  from  the  surfitce  of  the  wound,  the 
stem  must  be  again  cut  across,  and  so  on.  The  juice  may 
be  collected  by  means  of  a  sponge,  and  is  then  to  be 
squeeKd  out  and  inspissated.  The  narcotic  jninciple  of 
lactucarium  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  morphia^  but 
it  appears  to  be  questionable. — Prop.  Narcotic.  liactu- 
carium  may  be  used  in  those  cases  where  opium,  from  a 
Tariety  of  causes,  cannot  be  exhibited.— -Dose,  gr.  j.  to 
gr.  vj.  in  form  of  pilL — The  leaves  of  lettuce  are  empbyed 
in  the  Off.  Pbep.  Extractum  Laciuca. 

TaAVASDVLM  FLORES.  Flowers  of  Lavender.— 
Lavandula  Spica.  Lavender,  Didjmamia  Ojrmnosper- 
mia.  y,  O.  Vertidllatie.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  is  now  common  in  our  gardenti. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  from  June  to  September,  should 
be  collected  in  dry  weather.  Their  odour  resides  in  an 
essential  oiL — Prop.  Stimulant;  but  never  given  in  sub- 
stance.— Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Lavandula;  Sp'iritus 
Lavanduks  ;  Spiriiiu  Lavandula  comp, 

LAURI  BACCiE  ET  FOLIA.  Berries  and  Leaves  of 
the  Bay  Tree, — Laurus  nobilis.  Common  street  Bay, 
Enneandxia  Monogynia.  N,  O,  Oleraceae,  L,  Lauri,  J, 
It  is  an  evergreen,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this 
country,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  In  Italy  and 
those  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  it  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  thirty  feet.  The  poison, 
ous  properties  of  the  water  which  comes  over  by  distilling 
the  leaves,  and  of  the  essential  oil  which  the  berries  afford 
by  boiling  in  water,  are  owing  to  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
berries  yield  an  oil  by  expression  which  is  tasteless. — 
Prop.  The  berries  and  leaves  are  narcotic,  and  sedative, 
but  are  laid  aside  in  modem  practice. — ^Dose,  in  sub- 
stance, gr.  X.  to  588. 

LICHEN.    Iceland  Mass,'^lAfAien  Islandicus.     Zcefaud 
MoB$,oj  Liverwort.    Cryptdgamia  Algie*  N.  O.  KX%^. 

JE  2 
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Indigenous.  Perennial. — Prop.  Demulcent,  nutritive, 
tonic  It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  Lapland  and 
other  northern  countries,  after  being  deprived  of  Its  bit- 
teme^  by  macerating  it  in  water.  The  Off.  Prep. 
Decodium  Lichenis  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
medicinally. 

LIMONES.  Lemons. — Citrus  Medica.  The  Lernqn- 
tree,  Polyadelphia  Icosandria.  JV.  O.  Pomacese,  L. 
Aurantise  J,  Native  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  but  now 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  £urope  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  Lemon  juice  contains  more  citric  acid, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  than  orange 
juice. — Prop.  The  juice  is  refrigerant,  and  antiscorbutic, 
and  may  be  given  as  a  drink  in  febrile  diseases  under  the 
form  of  lemonade.  It  may  also  be  used  in  forming  efibr- 
vescent  draughts  by  adding  f^ss.  to  Bj.  of  powdered*  car- 
bonate of  potash.  The  crystallized  citric  acid  may  be 
substituted  for  the  juice. — Off.  Prep.  Add.  eitricutn  ; 
Syrupua  Limonism 

LIMONUM  CORTEX.  Rind  of  Lemons.^The  virtues 
of  the  rind  reside  in  an  essential  oiL — Prop.  Stomachic, 
tonic.  Used  as  an  adjunct  in  the  Off.  Prep.  Infusum 
Aurantii  C.  ;  Infusum  Gentiance  C;  Spiritus  Am-, 
mania  aromatkms, 

LIMONUM  OLEUM.     OU  of  Lemma The  essential 

oil  of  the  rind  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  both  by  dis- 
tillation and  expression.  See  the  last  article.  Used 
as  a  perfume  in  the  Off.  Prep.  Ungtientum  Veratri. 

LINUM  CATHARTICUM.  Purging  Ffo^.— PenUn- 
dria  Pentagynia.  N,  O.  C^uinales,  L»  Caryophylleae, 
J.  An  indigenous,  annual  plant,  bearing  white  flowers, 
which  appear  from  June  to  August. — Prop.  Purgative.— 
Dose,  3j.  of  the  dried  plant,  powdered.  It  may  also  be 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  infusion.     Seldom  employed. 

LINI  USITATISSIMI  SEMINA.  Common  Linseed.^ 

Linum  Usitatissimum.      Common  Fkue.      Pentandria 

Pentag3mia.  N.  O.      Gruinales,  L.     Caryophylleae,  J. 

Supposed  to  be  originally  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  now 

cultivated   p/entiiUIly  thrdu^out    Europe.      AnnuaL 
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The  flowers  are  sky  blue  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  sccdx  contain 
mucus,  and  a  fixed  oiL — Prop.  Emollient,  demulcent. 
See  the  Off.  Prep.  In/intum  lAni  C. ;  Oleum  iAui, 
The  meal  obtained  by  grinding  the  seeds  fbniut  an  useful 
poultice  in  a  variety  of  cases. 

MAGNESIA  SUBCARBONAS.  —  AV^oar&ona/tf  of 
Jlfapieno.  —  This  salt  is  now  prepared  on  an  extensive 
'Scale  from  bittern,  which  is  the  liquor  that  remains  aAcr 
the  aystallization  of  common  salt  from  sea  water,  and 
which  is  principally  a  solution  of  muriate  of  magneiiia. 
This  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  thioi 
either  impure  subcarbonatc  of  potash,  or  subcarbonatc  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  it ;  the  whole  is  well  stirred  and  then 
the  fire  is  taken  off*.  Double  decomposition  ensues,  giv- 
ing rise  to  Bubcarbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  insoluble, 
and  either  muriate  of  potash,  or  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
held  in  solution,  which  is  drawn  off*,  and  the  subcarbo- 
nate  of  magnesia  is  washed  and  dric<l.  It  Is  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  market  in  square  luni])s,  which  oflcn 
contain  chalk  or  gypsum.  Tlie  College  han  given  a 
ibrmula  for  preparing  this  salt.  See  tlie  Pharma^ 
eopaia. 

MAGNESIiE  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  qf  Magnesia,— 
.  This  salt  is  found  native  in  a  crystallized  state.  It  is 
more  plentifully  met  with  in  combination  witli  sulphate 
of  lime  and  other  salts.  It  is  also  contained  in  several 
mineral  springs,  and  in  sea  water.  It  was  first  procured 
in  England  in  1675,  by  evaporating  the  water  of  a  spring, 
at  Epsom,  and  hence  it  was  called  ^/wom  salt.  It  is  now 
proctixed  in  a  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  manner  from 
bittern,  whidi  is  the  hquor  remaining  after  the  crystal- 
lisation of  common  salt  firom  sea  water.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia  obtained  from  bittern  in  deliquescent  on  account 
of  its  being  combined  with  muriate  of  magnesia.  Dr. 
Henry  has  devised  a  method  of  procuring  sulphate  of 
magnesia  firom  the  magnesian  limestone  :  it  is  preferable 
to  mat  obtained  from  bittern,  on  account  of  its  not  con- 
taining any  muriate  of  magnesia.— Prof.  Purgative, 
and  diuretic*    It  ought  to  be  given  pl^rnVS^^  &\\)X^^ 

e3 
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with  water.  Infusion  of  roses  is  an  excellent  veliide  for 
its  exhibition. — Dose,  5j.  to  ^j.  It  may  also 'be  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  of  glyster. 

MALVA.  Common  Mallow ^-^MsIva  sylvestris.  The 
common  MaMow.  Monadelphia  Polyaiidiia.  JV*.  O. 
Golumniferas,  L.  Malvaceae,  J.  PerenniaL  Indigen- 
ous. Grows  in  waste  places,  and  by  road-sides.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August.  See  Off.  Prep.  X^ecoctum 
JHfalvtB  C. 

MANNA.    Manrut, — Fraxinus  omus.    Fkwerinff  Ash. 
Polygamia  Dicecia.  H.  O,  Sepiariae,   L,    Jasmineas,  «7. 
south  of  Europe.     Cultivated  in  England,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.    Manna  is  produced  from  tw<^  other 
species  of  ash,  the  F*  rotundtfoliOf  and  F.  eMselsior,   It 
is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  tree,  and  is  produced  in 
warm  dry  weather..     It  concretes  in  tears,  whidi  are 
scraped  off^  and  sold  under  the  name  of  manna  in  the 
tear.     The  greater  part  of  manna,  however,  is  obtained 
from  the  tree  by  incisions ;  this  is  called  mantia  ffraua, 
fat  manna.    It  is  sometimes  collected  on  straws  and  chips 
88  it  exudes,  and  is  then  of  a  finer  quality,  and  is  called 
Jkbky  manna.    Manna  consists,  according  to  Th^nard,  of 
mannite,  a  crystallizable  saccharine  principle,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  pure  sugar,  and  a  nauseous  nncrystallizabk 
mucus  on  which  its  active  properties  depend. — ^Prop. 
Gently  laxative.    It  is  apt  to  gripe,  and  is  theTefore.gene- 
rally  given  in  combination  with  other  aperiients,  such  as 
the  neutral  salts,  senna,  Ac^^BobE)  jj*  ^  ^'J*'^^^^* 
Prep.  Confectio  Ca$suB» 

MARMOR  ALBUM.  White  Marble.— mie  purest 
marble  is  that  from  Carrara,  in  Italy.  Marble  is  a  variety 
of  limestone,  being  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 
It  differs  from  chalk  and  common  limestone  in  its  com- 
pactness, and  in  containing  its  elements  less  mixed  with 
impurities.  It  is  introduced  in  the  Mat.  Med.  foi;  ob- 
taining lime,  and  carbonic  acid.  See  the  Off.  Prep. 
Sods  Carbonas  ;  PotasscB  Carbonas  ;  Cake, 

MARRUBIUM.  Horehound.  —  Marrubium  Viflgare. 
0Mi^Iforek0und»    IKdjuamia  Oymaotfgtitaku  N.  O. 
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Vertteillatus  L.  Ij«biat«^  J.  Indigenous.  Perennial. 
Thii  plant  growi  in  wavtc  places,  and  flowen  in  July. 
Its  actiTe  principles  are  said  to  be  an  essential  oil,  bitter 
extractive,  and  gallic  acid. — Prop.  Tonic,  diuretic, 
laxative. — Dose,  3bs.  to  3j.  of  the  dried  herb  powdered ; 
or  fjss.  to  f^ju*  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant. 
It  may  likewise  be  given  under  the  form  of  infusion.  1 1 
is  chiefly  confined  to  pulmonary  affections. 

MASTICHE.  Jlfof/JcA.— Pistacia  licntiscus.  Majfticfi- 
tree,  Dicsda  Pentandria.  N,  (),  Amentaccflr,  L,  Tere- 
bintaces,  J.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  I^cvant.  The 
nude  and  female  flowers  are  on  distinct  trees.  The  nia^- 
tich  is  obtained  by  making  transverse  incisinnN  into  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  It  exudes  slowly  ;  part 
of  it  drops  on  the  ground,  which  is  made  ready  to  receive 
it,  and  the  other  part  remains  on  the  tree,  from  which  it  is 
detached  with  a  sharp  iron  instrument — Prop.  Diuretic, 
stimulant.  But  its  virtues  are  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  now 
•ddom  employed  medicinally. 

MEIf.  Honey, — ^This  substance  is  collected  by  the  bcc 
from  the  nectaries  of  flowers;  but  it  is  supposed  to  un- 
dergo some  change  in  the  insect,  before  it  iH  deposited  in 
the  honey-oomb.  As  honey  is  designed  for  the  fbiKl  of 
the  bee  during  the  winter,  this  change  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  the  effect  of  digestion.  The  flavour  of  honey 
varies  according  to  the  flowers  from  which  it  han  been 
collected.  It  is  separated  from  the  comb  by  dripping  and 
by  expression  t  the  former  mode  aflbrds  the  purest  honey. 
Virgin  honey  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  young  hives 
which  have  never  swarmed. — Prop.  Laxative.  Used 
locally  as  a  detergent  for  foul  ulcers,  and  apthous  affections 
of  the  mouth,  &c  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  internal  ex- 
hibition as  an  adjunct  or  vehicle  for  other  medicines.  It 
is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  article  of  food,  but  is  apt  to 
gripe  if  eaten  in  excess. — Off.  Prep.  See  Mellita  in 
the  PharmacopcBia, 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  P^pp^rtnm/.  —  Didynamia 
Gjrmnospermia.  JV.  O.  Verticillatae,  L»  Labiata;, 
J.  Indigenous,  perennial;  found  in  damp  situations. 
Flowers  in  August  and  September.  It  is  cultivated  for 
the  purpofeA  of apediciiie.    The  viitueft  of  lYie  ^\bxi\.  x^^^^i. 
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in  an  essential  oil,  and  camphor. — Paop.  Anti^jwsmo- 
dic,  carminative,  tonic.  It  may  be  given  in  infusion. 
It  is  an  useful  adjunct  to  other  medicines,  and  is  gene* 
rally  employed  under  the  form  of  the  Orr.  Puep.  Oleum 
Mentha  PiperitcB ;  Aqua  Mentha  Piperita;  Spititus 
Mentha  Piperita, 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  Spearmint^—Yoi  class  and  <trder 
see  Mentha  piperita.  Indigenous,  perennial  plant,  found 
in  marshy  situations,  and  flowers  in  August.  It  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Its  virtues  reside 
in  an  essential  oiL — Prop.  Stomachic,  carminative.  It 
may  be  given  in  infusion,  or  under  the  form  of  the  Off. 
Pre  p.  Aqua  Mentha  Viridis  ;  Oleum  Mentha  Viridis  ; 
Spiritv^  Mentha  Viridis, 

MBYNYANTHES.  Buckbean,—Mc^jan.^eM  trifiJi- 
ata.  Buokbean,  Pentandria  Monog3mia.  iV.  O.  Pre- 
cis, L,  Lysjrmachiae,  J,  A  very  beautiftil,  indigenous, 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  moist  places,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  —Prop.  Tonic,  aperient,  diuretic. — 
Dose.  Bj.to3j.  of  the  dried  leaves,  powdered.  Or  it 
may  be  given  under  the  form  of  Infusion,  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ^fs.  of  the  dried  leaves  to  half  a  pint  of  water : 
f^.  or  more  is  a  dose*  It  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting  when 
given  in  too  large  a  quantity.  It  should  be  conjoined 
.  with  some  aromatic. 

MEZEREI  CORTEX.  Bark  of  Mgarer^on.— Daphne 
Mezereum.  Common  Mezeron,  Octandria  Monogy* 
nia.  Nm  O.  Vepreculae,  L,  Thymelsae,  J,  Found  wild 
in  England  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  for.  pmameotal 
and  medical  purposes  it  is  cultivated.     Its  flowers  appear 

.  in  Mardi  before  the  leaves.  The  berries  are  red  and 
pulpy,  each  containing  one  seed,  and  are  poisonous. 
Vauque^n  has  obtained  from  the  inner  bark  a  peculiar 
crystalline  principle,  which  he  calls  daphnin.  The  bark 
oif  the  root  is  ordered  by  the  College,  but  that  of  the 
whole  plant  is  equally  serviceable.  It  excites  a  very 
acrid,  disagreeable,  and  permanent  sensation  when  chew- 
ed, and  it  occasions  inflammation  and  vesication  when 
an[iilied  to  the  skin. — Prop.  Stimulating  diaphoretic,  {ind 
alterative* — J)09is.^  in  ttubstafice>  gr.  j.  to  gr.  x«    Jt,  is, 
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bopew,  more  eommoiilj  given  imder  tbe  ibnn  ef  the 
Orr.  P&sp.  Dscoeium  SartaparUlm  C. 

MORI  BACCiE.  Mulberries. ^MoruB  Nigra.  Com- 
man  Mulberry-tree.  MonoecU  Tetrandria.  JV.  O.  Scm- 
Inrids,  L.  Urticae,  «/•  Native  of  Persia.  It  is  cultivat- 
ed thiou^iout  Europe.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  fhiit 
ripens  in  September.  The  aridulous  quality  of  niul- 
bories  leiddM  in  tartaric  add. — Peop.  Mulberries  are 
aperient  and  cooling,  and  are  considered  wholesome  if 
not  eaten  in  too  la^  a  quantity.  For  their  medicinal 
nsc^  see  the  Off.  Pbep.  Syrupu*  Mori. 

MOSCHUS.  Jfttfife.— Moschus  Moschiferus.  The  Musk 
Deer.  Mammalia  Peconu  This  is  a  solitary  animal, 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  of  eastern  Asia. 
When  ftiU  grown  it  is  not  more  than  three  feet  in  length. 
The  musk  bag  is  situated  between  the  navel  and  prepuce. 
It  is  empty  while  the  animal  is  young,  but  in  the  adult 
state  it  contains  from  51ss.  to  3ij.  of  musk,  which  is  in  a 
liquid  state.  The  bag  is  usually  cut  from  the  animal  whilnt 
it  is  alive,  as  the  musk  b  supposed  to  be  partially  absorb- 
ed if  it  be  killed.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of  musk 
it  is  very  much  adulterated,  and  for  the  same  reason  is 
not  oft^  employed  medicinally. — Prop.  Musk  is  one  of 
the  most  powerftd  of  the  antispasmodics. — Dose,  gr.  vj. 
to  5j.  in  the  form  of  bolus.— Off.  Prep.  Mistura 
Moechi. 

MYRISTIC^  NUCLEI.  Nutmeffs,  f  and  their  eTjtres- 
sed  OH,)  Myristica  Moschata.  The  Nutmey-tree. 
Dioecia  Monadelphia.  N,  O.  Lauri, «/.  Native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands ;  but  now  cultivated  at  Banda,  and  at 
Bencoolen,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  whence  the  Euro- 
pean markets  are  supplied.  The  fhiit  is  fleshy,  smooth, 
one-celled,  and  about  the  sise  of  a  small  peach.  The 
fleshy  part  dries  up  and  becomes  a  coriaceous  crust,  which 
opening  on  one  side  discloses  the  nutmeg  in  its  shell,  sur- 
rounded with  an  arillus,  which  is  the  mace  of  the  shops. 
Although  Ae  fruit  requires  nine  months  to  ripen,  yet  the 
tree  beus  ^ee  crops  within  the  year,  and  it  is  fruitful 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eightieth  year.  Nutmegs  contain 
an  eeseotisi  ^  s  Qxed  oHf  togethex  wilYi  MaxOcI)  \g>iK^> 
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and  wax. — Prop.  Stimulant,  carminative,  and  in  laige 
doses  narcotic. — Do  se,  in  substance,  grated,  gr.  v.  to  B  j.  Of 
the  oil  TH  ij.  to  Til  vj. — Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  MyHsticcB, 

MYRRH  A.  Myrrh, — This  substance,  from  its  appear- 
ance,' is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  exudation  of  a  tree, 
which  has  not  yet  been  described.  Myrrh  is  brought  from 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia  Felix.  It  ranks  with  the  gum- 
resins. — Prop.  Tonic,  expectorant.  It  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited  in  pulmonary  affections  accompanied  with  active 
inflammation,  on  accoimt  of  its  stimulating  effects.  It 
is  employed  externally  as  a  local  stimulant  for  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  gargle,  with 
advantage,  in  cynanche maligna,  &,c — ^Dose,  in  substance, 
gr.  X.  to  38S.  —Off.  Prep.  Tirustura  MyrrJuB ;  Mis. 
tiura  Ferri  C;  PilulcB  Aloes  cum  Myrrha ;  Pihdm 
JFerri  cum  Mprrha  ;  PU,  Galbani  C. 

OLIBANUM.  Olibanum, — The  Juniperus  Lycia  on  the 
authority  of  Linnaeus,  was  supposed  to  produce  oliba- 
num ;  but  from  more  recent  researches,  it  appears  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  Boswellia  serrcUa  of  Roxburgh.  i>e- 
candria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  TereUrUacecB,  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  Indian  mountains. — Prof.  The  gum- 
resin  is  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic  ;  but  it  is  now  rarely 
employed  medicinal^. 

OLIV^  OLEUM.  Oil  of  O/tw^—Olea  Europaea. 
European  Olive,  Diandria  Monogynia.  iST.  O,  Sepiarise^ 
L,  Jasmineae,  «/.  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
north  of  Africa,  but  cultivated  in  the  Greek  island^  and 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  olive  tree.  The  oil  is  procured  from  the  pulp  sur- 
rounding the  nut,  by  the  following  process :  as  soon  as 
the  olives  are  gathered  they  are  bruised  in  a  mill,  the 
8t(mes  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  crush  the  nut. 
The  pulp  is  then  put  into  bags  made  of  rushes  and  sub- 
jected to  the  press :  the  best  oil  flows  first,  and  is  called 
viryin  oil  ;  and  by  a  second  and  third  process,  oil  of  an 

,     inferior  quality  is  obtained.     Olive  oil  is  the  lightest  of 
the  fixed  oils. — Prop.    Demulcent,    aperient.— Dose, 

^    f3).  to  Q|.  fbnned  into  an  emulsion.    When  applied  ex- 
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•  tonally  it  is  relaxanL  It  ii  a  good  Tchide  for  opium  aiid 
other  active  medicines  in  forming  linimentii.  It  alno 
enters  into  the  composition  of  ointnientH,  plaxtcrw,  cerates, 
&C.  and  is  often  an  useful  adjunct  to  glysters. 

OPIUM.  Opium, — Papaver  Somniferum.  The  JVhitr 
Poppy.  Polyandria  Alonogynia.  X.  O,  Rhcrdipfr,  A. 
Papaveraceae, «/.  Native  of  Asia.  It  is  an  annual,  and  in 
cultivated  in  this  and  other  countries.  In  Europe  it 
flowers  in  Jime  and  July :  in  eastern  countries  in  Febru- 
ary. Excepting  the  seeds,  the  whole  ])lant  contains  a 
milky  juice,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  capsules.  The 
manner  oif  procuring  andcoUecting  opium  in  India  and 
Persia  coosiats  in  making  longitudinal  incisions  from 
below  upwards,  in  tlie  half-ripc  capsule,  with  a  sharp  five, 
pointed  instrument.  The  incisions  do  not  perforate  tlic 
capsule.  This  process  is  resorted  to  in  the  evening.  The 
dew  during  the  night  assists  the  exudation  of  the  juice, 
which  is  collected  in  the  morr«ing  with  a  small  iron  scoop. 
It  is  then  iMt  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  worked  in  the  sun- 
shine with  wooden  spatuhut  until  it  has  become  of  conni- 
derable  consistence ;  after  which  it  is  formed  into  balls, 
which  are  dried  in  earthen  basins,  and  then  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  poppy  or  tobacco.  The  markets  arc  supplied 
with  opium  from  India  and  Turkey,  but  the  Turkey 
opium  is  brought  originally  from  Persia.  The  Indian 
opium  is  in  round  masses  and  covered  to  a  considerable 
thickness  witli  the  petals  of  the  pq)py.  The  best  Tur- 
key opium  is  in  flat  pieces,  covered  with  leaves  and  the 
red  capsules  of  a  species  of  Rumexy  which  are  wanting  in 
the  inferior  sorts  of  opium.  As  opium  is  liable  to  be 
adulterated  with  a  variety  of  impurities,  great  care  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  it  for  medical  use.  The 
sedative  virtues  of  opimn  reside  in  morphia,  an  alkali 
which  is  combined  with  meconic  acid ;  the  stimulating 
properties  reside  in  a  vegetable  principle  termed  narcotiiie. 
The  meconic  acid  exerts  no  action  on  the  animal  econo- 
my. The  manner  of  obtaining  these  substances  is  ex- 
plained under  the  head  vegetables  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
— Prop.  Stimulant,  sedative,  narcotic,  anod^iv^^. — 
Do5J^  gr,  SB,  togr,  iv. ;  but  the  dose  lau&t  b\««l^^  ^^^ 
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proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  Qomplaint,  and  the  in- 
tention for  which  it  is  exhibited  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Indeed,  no  medicine  in  the  whole  range  of  materia  medica 
requires  more  care  in  its  exhibition  than  opium,  and  as  it 
enters  into  a  variety  of  Pharmaceutical  preparations,  the 
practitioner  ought  always  to  remember  the  exact  quantity 
in  each,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prescribe  them  with  safety.* — 
Off.  Prep.  ConfecHo  Opii ;  Extractum  Opii  ;  Pilula 
Saponia  cUm  Opio  ,*  Pulvis  Comu  usH  cum  Opio ; 
Pulvis  Creta  C,  cum  Opio ;  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  C  ; 
Pulvis  Kino  C.  ;  Tinctura  Opii  ;  Tinctura  Camphorm 
C,  ;  Vinum  Opii  ;  Emplastrum  Opii, 

OPOPANACIS  GUMMI  -  RESINA.  Gum^esin  of 
Opopanax, — Pastinaca  Opopanax.  Opopanax,  or  Rough 
Parsnip,  Pentandria  Digynia.  N,  O.  Umbellatae.  This 
perennial  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  flow- 
ering in  July.  The  root  is  thick  and  branched.  The  gum- 
resin  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  root :  it  flows 
at  first  as  a  milky  juice,  and  becomes  hard  in  the  sun. 
Prop.  Antispasmodic,  emmenagogue.-DosE,gr.x.  to  5ss* 

ORIGANUM  Marjoram. — Origanum  Vulgare.  Com' 
mon  Marjoram.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  iNT.  O. 
Verticillatae,  L.  Labiatse,  J.  Indigenous.  PerenniaL 
Flowers  from  July  to  September.  The  virtues  of  the 
plant  reside  in  a  volatile  oil. — Prop.  Stomachic,  tonic, 
emmenagogue. — Dose,  gr.  ^.  to  Bj.  of  the  dried  plant, 
powdered. — Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Origani, 

OVUM.  The  %^.— Phasianus  Gallus.  The  Dunghill 
Fowl.  Aves,  Gallinse. — ^UsE.  The  yolk  of  egg  is  a 
pharmaceutical  agent,  for  uniting  oils,  &c.  with  water  in 
the  formation  of  emulsions ;  and  the  white  is  employed 
in  some  cases  of  clarification.  Egg-shells  are  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  animal  matter. 

PAPAVERIS  CAPSULiE.  Capsules  of  the  White 
Poppy. — For  class  and  order  see  Opium. — The  capsules 
oi  the  white  poppy  are  collected  and  dried  for  medicinal 

.  purposes.  For  their  use,  see  the  Off.  Prep.  Decoctum 
Papaveris  ;  Extractum  Papaveris  ;  Syrupus  Papaveris. 

*  See  the  Table  at  the  end  of  the  PhoxvxacopoBia. 
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PETROLEUM.  Petroleum^  Minerai  Tar,  Naphika, 
Biiumeny  or  BarbodoeB  Tar,  This  substance  is  fimnd  in 
■eveial  parts  of  the  world,  in  dlfierent  states  of  purity. 
The  purest  kind  is  termed  naphtha.  It  flows  out  of 
Monte  CiarO)  in  Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Bncktiavi, 
and  is  received  in  pits  containing  water,  from  the  surface 
oC  which  it  is  skimmed.  It  consists  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  and  from  its  containing  no  oxygen,  is  a  usefUl 
liquid  lor  presernng  the  metals  potaatiumj  sodium,  &c. 
Petroleum  of  less  purity  is  met  with  in  other  places.-* 
Prop.  Antispasmodic,  diaphoretic — Dose,  niz^to  fSss., 
but  it  is  now  very  seldom  used  medicinally. 

PiMENTiE  BACC^.  Pimenia  BerrUt.  Allspice.-^ 
Myrtus  Pimenta.  Pimento,  or  Alltpice-iree,  Ico- 
sandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Hesperidee,  L.  Myrti, «/. 
Native  of  South  America  and  the  West  India  islands. 
The  green  unripe  berries  are  gathered  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  some  days^  spread  thin  upon  cloths,  being  kept 
firom  dew,  and  frequently  turned  until  they  become  dry. 
The  smallest  beiries  are  considered  the  best.  Their  proper- 
ties reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water. — 
Prop.  Aromatic,  stimulant,  tonic  They  are  useful  as  a 
corrigent  for  griping  and  disagreeably-tasting  medicines. 
— Dose,  gr.  v.  to  ^ij.  in  substance ;  but  a  more  con- 
venient mode  of  exhibition  is  found  in  the  Off.  Prep. 
Aqita  Pimenta;  Oleum  Pimenta,  The  berries  also 
enter  into  Syrupua  Rhamni. 

PIPERIS  LONGI  FRUCTUS.  Fruit  of  Long  Pepper. 
— Piper  longum.  Long  Pepper,  Diandria  Trigynia. 
N,  O,  PiperitsB,  L.  Urticae,  J,  This  perennial  plant 
Js  a  native  of  Malabar  and  Bengal;  The  fruit  being 
hottest  in  its  iinripe  state,  is  gathered  whilst  green,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  yields  piperin,  a  concrete  fatty  sub- 
stance which  is  the  cause  of  its  pungency,  a  little  volatile 
oil,  extractive  and  gummy  matter,  starch,  bassorine  in 
abundance,  and  some  saline  ingredients.— Prop.  Stimu- 
lant, aromatic — Dose,  gr.  v.  to  9j. — Off.  Prep. 
Confectio  Ojni  ;  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  C. ;  Pulvis  Creta  ('4 

PIPERIS  mORI  BACCJE.    Berries  of  Rlack  Pepper, 
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^i^For  class  and  order  see  Piper  longuni.  East  IncBes/ 
'  A  climbing  plant.  The  vines  in  Sumatra  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  suckers,  and  are  supported  by  proi>s.  They 
do  not  bear  till  three  years  old,  but  from  that  time  they 
continue  bearing  for  eight  years.  The  berries  are  gather- 
ed as  they  ripen,  and  are  spread  upon  mats  to  dry.  The 
vines  yield  two  crops  within  the  year :  the  first  in  Septem- 
ber, ^e  second  in  March.  White  pepper  is  the  ripe 
berries  deprived  of  their  outer  coat  by  a  preparation  of 
lime  and  mustard  oiL  Black  pepper  affords  piperin,  a 
concrete  oil  on  which  its  acrimony  depends,  a  volatile  oil, 
gummy  and  extractive  matter,  malic  and  tartaric  acids, 
starch,  lignin,  and  earthy  and  alkaline  salts. — Pbop. 
Stimulant,  aromatic. — Dose,  gr,  v.  to  3y — Off.  Paep. 
ConfecHo  Piperis  nigri. 

FIX  ABIETINA.  Burgundy  Pitch,— See  Pinus  Abies. 
Obtained  by  making  incisions  through  the  bark,  and 
la3ring  bare  the  wood.  It  exudes  and  concretes  in  flakes, 
which  are  removed  with  an  iron  instrument.  It  is  then 
put  into  large  boilers  with  water,  and  when  melted  it  is 
strained  through  coarse  cloths  by  means  of  a  press.  It  is 
chiefly  collected  at  NeufchateL — Use.  It  is  employed  ex- 
ternally as  a  rube&cient  in  form  of  plaster. — ^Off.  Psep. 

,  Emplastrum  Pids  C, 

FIX  LIQUIDA.  Tar.— Pinus  sylvestris.  The  Wild 
Pine.  Scotch  Fir.  Monceda  Monadelphia.  iST.  0« 
Conifers,  J.  Found  on  the  Scotch  mountains,  and 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe.  Besides  tor,  turpentine 
and  yellow  resin,  are  derived  ^om  this  tree.  The  manner 
of  procuring  tar  is  as  follows :  the  branches  and  roots  of 
the  trees  being  cut  into  billets,  are  piled  up  in  stacks  and 
covered  with  turf.  They  axe  then  set  on  fire,  and  burn 
with  a  smothering  flame.  The  resinous  part  of  the  wood 
is  thus  decomposed,  and  the  elements  re-uniting  farm  tar, 
which  is  received  in  a  hole  dug  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
prepared  in  this  manner  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  a 
similar  way  from  the  Pinus  australis  in  the  United 
States.  Tar  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  or  of  empyreumatic  oil,  resin,  and  acetic  acid.-^ 
Prop.  StimuUat,  diuictiC|  diaphoretic ^Qenerally  ex- 
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hibked  under  the  form  of  tar  watery  which  is  made  by 
tdzring  two  pints  of  tar  with  a  gallon  of  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  straining  after  the  tar  has  nub- 
aided.  From  Oy  to  Oij.  may  be  taken  during  the  day. 
For  its  external  use,  see  the  Off.  Prep.  Unguentum 
Picii  liquidm. 

PIX  NIGRA.     Blat!k  PUeh This  is  formed  by  the  in- 

spissation  of  tar  by  boiling.  See  Pix  liquida. — Prop. 
The  same  as  tar.  For  its  external  use,  see  the  Off. 
Peep.  Unguentum  Picis  nigra, 

PLUMBI  8UBCARBONAS.  Sulcarhonate  cf  Lead. 
Tulg.  WhiteLead, — This  is  a  carbonate  and  not  a  subcarm 
banatey  consisting  of  one  atom  of  the  protoxide  of  lead 
and  one  atom  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  formed  on  the  large 
scale,  by  rolling  up  sheets  of  lead  and  placing  them  in 
earthen  pots.  Vinegar  is  poured  into  the  pots,  Iftit  not  so 
high  as  to  touch  the  lead,  which  rests  on  a  ledge  in  the 
pot.  The  pots  are  then  buried  in  fresh  stable  litter  for 
about  two  months.  The  heat  of  the  dung  raises  the 
vinegar  into  vapour,  which  oxidizes  the  lead  at  the  surface, 
and  then  it  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  dung.  The  carbonate  of  lead 
thus  formed  is  afterwards  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
sheets,  and  is  ground  in  mills. — Use.  This  poisonous 
salt  is  employed  externally  as  an  astringent  by  sprinkling 
it  on  excoriated  sur&ces.  It  is  never  given  internally. — 
Off.  Prep.  Plumhi  Acetas. 

PLUMBI  OXYDUM  SEMIVITREUM.  SemivitH^ 
fied  Oxide  of  Lead.  This  is  protoxide  of  lead  semivitre- 
fied.  It  is  prepared  by  submitting  lead  to  the  action  of 
heat  and  air  in  a  wind  ftunace  till  it  becomes  oxidized. 
The  lead  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  a  blast  of  air  from  a 
large  pair  of  bellows  directed  on  its  surface  ;  as  the  oxide 
forms  it  is  removed,  and  a  fresh  surface  of  lead  exposed 
until  the  whole  is  oxidized.  This  preparation  of  lead  is 
only  employed  pharmaceuticaUy  for  forming  the  Off. 
Prep.  Liquor  Plumbi  Sttbacetatis ;  Emplastrum 
Plumbi;  Ceratum  Saponis. 

PORRI  RADIX.     Root  of  the  Lee*.— Allium  Porrum. 
The  Leek,     Hcxandiia  Monogynia.  N.  0.  %^l\va«j&s^^ 
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L,  AsphodeUy  J.  BienniaL  Native  of  SwUserkad,  but 
cultivated  in  several  countries.  The  virtues  d^end  on  a 
volatile  oiL — Prop.  Stimulant,  diuretic. — ^DosEy  of  the 
juice,  fifs.  to  fiij*  mixed  with  syrup. 

POTASS^  NITBAS.  Nitrate  of  Potash.  Nitre.^ 
This  is  produced  ruituralljfy  and  is  found  effloresced  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  This 
country  is  chiefly  supplied  from  India.  It  is  principally 
formed  ar/(/£ca%  in  Germany  and  France  in  nitre-beds, 
which  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  putrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  old  mortar,  chalk,  &c  These  beds 
are  covered  over  with  a  roof  to  keep  them  from  the  wea- 
ther, and  are  sometimes  turned  up  and  moistened  with 
urine  or  putrid  water.  Decomposition  takes  place,  and 
amongst  other  gases  azote  and  oxygen  are  evolved,  which 
reuniting  fonoQi  nitric  acid ;  this  by  combining  partly  with 
lime  gives  rise  to  nitrate  of  lime,  whilst  another  portion 
unites  with  potash,  forming  nitrate  of  potash.  The  pre- 
sence of  potash  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for :  it  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  be  ready  formed,  whilst  others  believe 
that  it  is  formed  during  the  process.  When  the  compost 
is  sufficiently  mature,  which  it  will  be  in  about  two  years, 
it  is  mixed  with  wood  ashes,  or  impure  potash,  whidi  de- 
composes  the  nitrate  of  lime,  and  forms  more  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  whole  of  this  salt  is  separated  from  other 
salts  and  impurities  by  lixiviation,  and  other  manipula- 
tory'processes.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  artificial 
formation  of  nitre,  but  both  this  and  its  natural  produc- 
tion have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  the  theory  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It  consists 
of  one  atom  of  nitric  acid  and  one  atom  of  potash,  and 
its  crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization.  The  Sal 
Pfunelle  of  the  shops  is  formed  by  frising  nitrate  of 
potash,  by  which  means  the  acid  of  the  salt  parts  with  a 
portion  of  oxygen  and  is  reduced  to  nitrous  add ;  so  that 
the  nitrate  is  reduced  to  nitrite  of  potash.  It  is  then 
cast  into  moulds. — Prop.  Internally,  refrigerent,  diure-  . 
tic  :  externally,  it  is  detergent  and  cooling,  when  applied 
in  a  state  of  solution.— Dose,  gr.  x.  to  9j.  —Off.  Prep. 
^Mum  mkiown  s'  Unguenium  StilphurU  C. 
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POTABSiB  SULPHAS.     Sulphate  of  Pohi*h.^A  for- 
mnla  fyt  preparing  this  salt  is  given  in  the  Phnrmaro- 
poeia,  which  see.     It  is  named  in  the  Materia  Afedica 
en  account  of  its  being  plentifully  fumiHhed  in  the  mar- 
kets.    It  is  formed  on  the  large  ncale  during  the  proccMS 
of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  potash  and  solphate  of  iron.     The  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  unites  with  the  potaith  of  the  nitrate, 
forming  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide  by  abstract- 
ing oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  which  is  thus  reduced  to 
nitrous  acid.    The  sulphate  of  potash   is  then  separated 
from  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  solution,  and  is  afterwards 
crystallixed. 
POTASS^  SUPERTARTRAS.    Supertartrate  of  Pot^ 
ash. — This  salt,  which  in  strict  language  is  a  bUartrate 
consisting  of  two  atoms  of  acid  to  one  of  base,  is  con- 
tained in  the  juice  oi  the  grape,  and  is  gradually  depo- 
sited  in  wine  casks.     It  is  met  with  of  a  dunky  red 
colour,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  according  to  the  wine 
ftom  whieh  it  has  been  obtained,  and  is  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  names  of  red  and  white  tartar.     It  is 
purified  by  solution,  and  boiling  in  water,  with  the  addition 
of  whites  of  eggs,  and  finely  sifted  wood-ashes.     Kflcr- 
▼escence  ensues,  and  the  red  scum  which  rises  is  remov- 
ed.    It  is  then  allowed  to  crystallise. — Prop.  Aperient, 
diuretic,  refrigerant.     As  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  ab- 
sorbents, it  is  used  as  a  purgative  and  diuretic  in  drop- 
sies.— Dose,  from  ?j.  to  ^j.     It  ought  to  be  given  in 
substance  when  large  doses  are  required,  on  account  of  its 
great  insolubility.     As  a  refrigerant,  however,  it  may  be 
given  dissolved  in  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar. — 
Off.  Prep.  Ferrum  Tartarizatum;  Potassm  Tartras; 
ArUimonium  Tartarizatum  ;  Soda  Tartarizata  ;  Pulvis 
SenntB  C. 
POTASSA   IMPURA.    Impure  Potash,  or  rather  tm- 
jmre  subearbonate  (carbonate)  of  Potash. — This  salt 
which  is  met  with  in  commerce,   and  which  contains 
many  impurities,  is  known  under  the  name  of  potash.     It 
is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  land  plants  wliich 
grow  at  a  distenoe  £mn  the  sea.    When  de^xtdi  ^  \\\v^ 
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brown  colour  which  it  posResses  when  first  prepared^  it  is 
then  called  pearl-ash.  See  the  Off.  Prep.  Potassa 
Subearbonaa, 

PRUNA.  Prunes, — Prunus  domestica.  The  common 
Plum-tree,  Icosandria  Monogynia.  N,  O.  Pomaces, 
L,  Rosaces,  J,  Originally  from  Asia,  and  Greece,  but 
now  natural  to  this  and  other  countries.  The  dried  frait 
met  with  in  the  shops  is  brought  from  the  Continent. — 
Prop.  Mildly  aperient.  —  Off.  Prep.  Confectio 
Senna, 

PTEROCARPI  LIGNUM.  Red  Saunders  Wood,^ 
Pterocarpus  Santalinus.  Red  Saunders-tree,  DiadeU 
phia  Becandria.  J\r.  O.  Papilionaces.  Native  of  the 
Indian  mountains.  The  wood  is  employed  as  a  colour- 
ing matter :  it  yields  its  colour  to  alcohol  and  ether;  but 
not  to  water. — Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Lavandula  C, 

PULEGIUM.  Pennyroyal, — Mentha  Pulegium,  Pm- 
nyroyaU  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  N.  O,  Verti- 
cillatsB,  L,  Labiats,  J.  This  indigenous,  perennial 
plant  is  found  on  heaths  and  in  moist  meadows.  It  flow- 
ers in  September.  It  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  uses. 
Its  virtues  reside  in  a  volatile  oiL — Prop.  It  has  been 
considered  as  emmenagogue,  and  anti-hysteric,  hot  is  now 
seldom  employed. — Ott,Vkev,  Aqua  Pv2eg%i$  OUum 

.    Pulegii  ;  Spirihu  PuleyU, 

PYRETHRI  RADIX.  Root  of  the  PelUtory  of  Spain.— 
Anthemis  Pjrrethrum.  PelUtory  of  Spain,  Syngenesia 
Superflua.  JV.  O.  Composite  Discoides,  £,  Corymblftne, 
J,  This  perennial  plant  is  a  native  (k  the  Levant,  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  Barbary.  The  pungency  dliha 
roof  appears  to  be  resident  in  a  fixed  oiL — Prop.'  Sla- 
lagogue.  It  is  chewed  in  the  mouth  in  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  and  muscles  of  the  fauces,  and  is  also  serviceable 
in  apoplexy,  rheumatism  of  the  face,  tooth-achci  &&•  J|t 
may  also  be  employed  under  the  form  <^  decoction  as  a 
garglie  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  &c. 

QUASSIA    LIGNUM.     Quassia  FToorf.— Quassia   ex- 

oelsa.    Lofty  Quassia,  or  Bitter  Ash,    Deomdria  Mo- 

nogyaia.  N,  0>  ^Gmioales,  L.  Magnoliae^  J.    This  tree, 
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which  aomeUmei  attainB  the  height  of  one  hanUred  ftrt, 
is  s  natiTO  of  Stnriiiain,  Janaicm,  and  the  Caribbean 
Ithuids.  The  bitter  principle  of  quassia  hat  been  tcniiccl 
guatsine.  For  properties,  &c.  see  the  Off.  PaEi*. 
Infiuum  QuassuB. 

QUERCUS  CORTEX.  Bark  qf  the  OoJt.— Qnemis 
peduncolata.  Common  WhkU  Oak»  Moncecia  Polyan- 
dria,  i^.  O.  Amentacese.  Indigenous.  It  is  likewise 
met  with  throughout  Europe,  and  the  north  of  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  bark  should  be  collected  for  medicinal 
use  from  the  smaller  branches,  in  the  spring,  as  at  that 
season  it  contains  more  tannin^  a  principle  on  which  its 
properties  depend. — Prop.  Tonic  and  astringent. — 
.  D08E,  gr.  >▼.  to  3ss.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  employed 
as  a  local  astringent  under  the  form  of  the  Off.  Prep. 
Decoctum  Quercus, 

RESINA  FLAVA.  rellme  77^«in.— This  substance  is 
left  in  the  retort  after  the  distiUation  of  oil  of  turpentine 
from  the  common  turpentine  of  the  Pinus  sylvcitirU ; 
see  TerehinthiruB  Oleum.  It  Is  employed  only  ex  tor- 
naUy,  and  enters  Into  the  composition  of  plasters  and 
**  ointments. 

RHAMNI  BACCiE.  BerrUM  qf  Buckthorn,— ^Yioxnnn^ 
*  eatharticus.  Pwrging  Buokthorn.  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia.  JNT.  0.  Dumosae,  L.  Rhamni,  «/.  An  indi- 
genous shrub.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  near  brooks. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  its  berries  ripen  in  Oc- 
tober* The  male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  upon  diflerent  plants. — Prop.  Cathartic, 
but  griping  in  their  operation. — Dose,  ^j.  of  the  fresh, 
or  3j.  of  the  dried  berries,  or  f^j.  of  the  expressed  juice. 
They  are,  however^  seldom  employed. — Off.  Prep. 
Syrupus  BhamnL 

RHEI  RADIX.  Root  of  Rhubarb. — Rheum  palmatum. 
Faimatum  Rhubarb.  Enneandria  Trigynia.  N.  O. 
Holoraceae,  L.  Polygoniae,  J.  China  and  Tartary. 
PeienniaL  Of  different  species  of  Rheumy  it  U  doubtful 
which  yields  the  rhubarb  received  from  abroad.    There 
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are  thtbe  sorts  in  the  market :  the  Russian^  Tivrkey^  and 
East  Indian  or  China  rhubarb,  which  are  so  named  from 
the  places  they  are  brought  from.  Good  Turkey  or  Rus- 
sian rhjibarb,  when  powdered,  is  of  a  bright  bufT-yellow 
colour.  The  East  Indian  or  Chinese  is  of  a  redder  yel- 
low, when  powdered. — Prof.  Stomachic,  astringent,  in. 
Doses  of  gr.  v. ;  or  purgative,  in  Doses  of  9j.  to  5j- 
It  acts  best  as  a  purgative  in  substance,  powdered,  and 
may  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  calomel  or  the 
neutral  salts,  which  materially  assist  its  action,  and  admit 
of  the  usual  dose  being  decreased. — Off.  Prep.  InfU' 
sum  Rhei ;  Tinctura  Rhei ;  Tinctura  Rheiy  €• 

RH(EADOS  PETALA.  Petals  of  the  Red  Poppy.-— 
Papaver  Rhoeas.  The  Red  or  Com  Poppy.  Polyan- 
dria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Rhcedoese,  L,  Papaveracee, 
J,  This  indigenous,  annual  plant  is  found  in  corn-fields 
and  waste  plaices.  Its  flowers,  which  are  scarlet,  appear 
in  June  and  July.  The  capsules  contain  opium,  but  the 
petals,  which  should  be  collected  when  they  begin  to 
blow,  (as  they  soon  fall  off  when  expanded)  are  the  only 
part  employed  pharmaceutically.  They  are  merely  used 
as  a  colouring  matter. — Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Rhceados^ 

RICINI  OLEUM  ET  SEMINA.  Castor  Oil  and  Seeds, 
Ridnus  communis.  Common  Ricimts  or  Palma  Christi* 
Monceda  Monadelphia.  iV.  O.  Tricocca^  L»  Eu- 
phorbia, J,  This  annual  plant  is  a  native  of 'some  parts 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Until  of  late,  the  oil 
was  extracted  from  the  seeds  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
being  previously  deprived  of  their  husks,  and  bruised, 
and  then  tied  up  in  a  bag.  The  oil  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  water  was  then  removed  by  skimming.  It  is  still 
obtained  in  this  way  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  greater 
part  is  now  procured  in  this  country  and  abroad,  by  ex- 
pression. Castor  oil  is  heavier  than  the  other  expressed 
oils. — Prop.  The  seeds  are  drastic  cathartic,  but  are  now 
seldom  employed  medidnally.  The  oil  is  a  quickly 
operating  and  mild  aperient,  and  may  be  administered  in 
all  cases  where  the  generality  of  purgatives  produce  irri- 
tation.   It  is  also  an  eligible  aperient  on  account  of  its 
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leaving  thtf  bowels  in  an  open  state  after  ks  immediate 
.  action  haa  aubsided. — Bohs,  from  3ij.  to  Jiea.  on  water, 
oofl&e,  or  any  other  convenient  Uquid. 

ROSA.     The  Rote.-^Icosandna  Polygynia.   N.  O.    Sen. 
.  ticoeae,  L,    Rosacec,  J, 

ROSA  CENTIFOLIA.     The  Hundred4eaved  Roee. 

ROSA  OALLICA.     The  French  or  Red  Rote. 

ROSA  CANINA.     The  Dog  Rote  or  Hip  Tree, 

ViO&M  CANINE  PULPA.  Pulp  of  the  Dagjroeey  or 
Hip, — The  laat  of  the  above  named  gpecies  is  indige- 
nous,  growing  in  hedges,  and  flowering  in  June.  The 
pulp  of  the  fhiit  contains  dtric  acid  and  sugar.  It  is  used 
for  forming  the  Off.  Prep.'    Cor\feetio  Rosa  Canina. 

ROSiE  CENTIFOLIiE  PETALA.  Petalt  of  the  Hun^ 
dred'leaved  Rose. — It  is  not  known  of  what  country  the 

.  first  of  ~the  above  named  species  is  a  native,  but  it  is  now 
found  in  a  state  of  cultivation  throughout  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  June.  The  petals  are  large,  numerous,  and  of  a 
poile  red  colour.  There  are  sever^  varieties  of  this  spe- 
des,  all  of  which  may  be  employed  medicinally.  The 
petals  are  gently  laxative.  They  are,  however,  principally 
used  in  forming  the  Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Rosa;  Syru- 
pus  Rosa. 

ViOSM  GALLIC^  PETALA.  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose. 
— The  second  of  the  above  named  species  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  and  appear  in 
June  and  July.  The  petals  of  the  unblown  buds  are 
employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  They  are  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  enter  into  the  Off.  Prep.  Confectio 
Rosa  ;  Infusum  Rosa  ;  Mel  Rosa. 

ROSMARINI  CACUMINA.  Tops  of  Rosemary — 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Officinal  Rosemary.  Diandria 
Monogynia.  N.  O.  Verticillatse,  L.  Labiate,  J. 
South  of  Europe.     It  is  'cultivated  in  this  country  as  an 

.  ornamental  evergreen,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
virtues  of  rosemary  reside  in  an  essential  olL—  ^&ci\! « 
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Stimulant,  and  said  to  be  emmenagogue. — DosE^  gr,  k. 
to  91j.  of  the  tops  powdered.— Off.  Prep.  Oleum 
Rosmarini  ;  Spiritus  Jftosmarini, 

RUBIiE  RADIX.  Root  of  Madder. —  Ruhi&tmctonun, 
Dyers*  Madder,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  iV.  O.  Stel- 
laUSy  L.  Rubiaceae^  J4  Native  of  die  south  of  £urope, 
the  Levant,  and  Africa.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with 
annual  stems.  The  root  is  dug  up  in  the  third  summer 
of  its  growth,  and  dried  in  a  stove  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  afterwards  thrashed  to  remove  the  cuticle, 
and  thai  it  is  more  completely  dried  and  pounded.  The 
colouring  principle  of  madder  resides  in  extractive  mat- 
ter.— The  properties  of  madder,  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  are  in  the  present  day  considered  doubting  but  it 
was  formerly  exhibited  as  an  emmenagogue. — Dose,  gr. 
XV.  to  9j. 

RUTiE  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  Rue.^lRut&  graveolens. 
Common  Rue.  Decandria  Monogynia.  y.  O.  Multi- 
siliquae,  L,  Rutaces,  J,  A  perennial  evergreen.  South 
of  Europe.  Cultivated  in  this  country  in  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  September.  The  virtues  of  the 
leaves  reside  in  a  volatile  oiL — Prop.  Stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, emmenagogue. — Dose,  gr.  xv.  to  9ij.  of  the 
dried  leaves  powdered. — Off.  Prep.  Confectio  RuitSi 

SABINE  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  jSavine. — Juniperus. 
Sabina.  Savine.  Dioecia  Monadelphia.  N.  O.  Coni- 
fers. This  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  this  country,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  The  male  and  female  flowers  appear  on 
difl^nt  plants.  The  unpleasant  odour  and  taste  of 
savine  reside  in  an  essential  oiL — Prop.  Diaphoretic, 
emmenagogue,  anthelmintic. — ^Dose,  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  x.  of 
the  dried  leaves  powdered  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  very 
powerful  and  poisonous  qualities,  it  must  be  given  with 
great  caution. — Off*  Prep.     Ceratum  Sabina, 

SACCHARAM.     Moist  Sugar. 

SACCHARUM  PURIFICATUM.    Doubk-tefined  Su^ 
Sfar^ 
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'  BACCHAHUM  OFFICINALE.  Comrnm  Sugar^ne.-- 
Trlandria  Digynia.  N,  O.  Qramina,  Native  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  sugar.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  above 
species.    After  the  canes  are  cut  they  are  stripped  of  their 

-  leaves,  and  crushed  between  iron  rollers  for  the  purpose 
0f  expressing  the  juice,  which  flows  into  large  leaden 
Teeeivers.  It  then  undergoes  the  process  of  clarifying, 
wh;oh  is  effected  by  heating  it  to  about  140**,  being  pre- 
viously mixed  with  lime ;  a  thick  scum  rises  to  the  top, 

-  and  the  dear  liquor  below  is  drawn  off  and  boiled  until 
the  quantity  is  considerably  reduced.  This  boiling  is 
afterwards  repeated  in  different  coppers,  from  the  last  of 
which  it  is  removed  into  wooden  coolers,  where  it  grains, 
the  concrete  portion  separating  from  the  moUuset.  The 
concrete  mass  is  brought  to  this  country  under  the  name 
of  raw  or  muscovado  sugar,  where  it  is  subjected  to  two 
other  processes  of  refinement.  Sugar  is  a  proximate 
vegetable  principle,  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.  As  an  article  of  diet  it  is  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious.   It  is  employed  pharmaceutically,  and  enters  into 

'   the  Confections  and  Syrups, 

SAGAPENUM.  Sagapenunu — This  substance  is  the 
gum-resin  of  an  unknown  Persian  plant. — Prop.  Anti- 
spasmodic, emmenagogue.  Externally,  discutient. — 
BosE,  gr.  X.  to  3ss.  in  the  form  of  pilL— Off.  Prep. 
FHuUb  Galbani  C. 

SAX4CXS  CORTEX.  Bark  of  the  FTt/fou;.— Salix  Ca- 
prea.  Great  roundJeaved  Sallow.  Dioeda  Diandria. 
iV.  O.  Amentacese.  Indigenous.  Found  in  woods. 
Plpwers  in  April.  Two  other  spedes  of  Salijp  are  named 
in. the  Dublm  Pharmacopoeia  as  possessing  medicinal 
virtqes,  viz.  the  S.  fragHis  and  S,  alba.  Besides  tannin, 
and  resinous  and  extractive  matter,  there  has  lately  been 
discovered  a  peculiar  principle  in  willow  bark,  termed 
salicine, — Prop.  Tonic,  astringent.  Willow  bark  has 
been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona,  and  in 
phthisis  and  hectic  fever  it  is  said  to  be  preferable  lo  \U — 
Pose,  388,  to  3j.  oombined  with  some  atomaliC)  ot  mOcv 
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cinchona  bark,     tt  may  also  be  given  in  the  fbrm  of 
decoction. 

SAMBUGI FLORES.  Flowers  of  Elder.SamhueaB  nigra. 
Common  Elder,  Pentandria  Trigynia.  N.  O.  Dumosie, 
£r.  Caprifbliae,  J,  Indigenous.  Grows  in  hedges. 
Flowers  in  June,  and  the  b^es  ripen  in  September.  The 
ripe  berries  yield  a  purple  juice  by  expression,  which 
contains  sacdiarine  matter,  jelly,  and  malic  add.  It  is 
used  for  making  a  well  known  domestic  and  wholesome 
wine.  The  flowers  yidd  an  oil  by  distillation  with  water. 
—Prop.  The  flowers  only  are  ordered  officinally  by 
the  London  College.  They,  as  well  as  the  berries,  are 
said  to  be  diaphoretic  and  aperient  given  internally.  The 
flowers  are  chiefly  employed  externally  in  fomentations, 
and  ointments.  The  inner  bark  is  a  hydragogue  cathartic 
in  DOSES  of  gr.  x.  to  Sss. — Off.  Pre?.  Unffuentum 
SambucL 

SAPO  DURUS.    Hard  Soap. 

8APO  MOLLIS.     Soft  Soap, 

The  former  of  these  is  made  from  oil  of  olives  tfnd 
soda,  and  the  Spanish  sort  is  ordered  on  account  of 
grease,  tallow,  &c.  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  in.  this  country,  instead  of  olive  oil,  which  is  too 
expensive.  Soft  soap  is  made  from  olive  oil  and  potash. 
The  fi^owing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Spanish  mode  of 
manufacturing  soap,  and  is  similar  to  that  resorted  to  in 
this  country.  To  a  certain  quantity  of  powdered  barilla 
(impure  carbonate  of  soda)  a  given  quantity  of  f^resh  lime 
is  added,  which  removes  the  carbonic  acid.  Water  being 
employed  in  the  process,  a  strong  ley  consisting  of  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  is  obtained,  which  is  drawn  off. 
Water  being  twice  more  added  to  the  dregs,  n  second  and 
a  third  ley  is  afforded.  The  last  ley,  mixed  with  as  much 
olive  oil  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  barilla  employed,  is 
boiled  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  during  the  boiling  the  second 
and  part  of  the  flrst  ley  is  added.  The  mixture  is  con- 
stantly stirred  while  boiling  with  a  wooden  pole.  When 
it  becomes  thick,  a  little  common  salt  is  added,  and  the 
boiling  ia  continued  fbr  about  half  an  hour  longer,  and 
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then  the  fife  it  removed.  In  a  few  houn,  the  dear  Uqnor 
which  separates  is  drawn  ofT,  and  the  unfinished  soap  is 
again  hoiled  with  some  fresh  water,  and  what  remains  of 
the  tint  Uj.  When  the  fluid  of  this  boiling  has  sepa- 
rated^  it  is  heated  with  more  water,  and  then  poured  into 
frames  to  eooL  The  blue^  marbled  appearance  of  Castile 
aoap  is  owing  to  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the 
led,  to  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  added  during  a 
part  of  the  process.  In  the  manufacture  of  soft  soap,  a 
Uj  of  caustic  potash  is  employed  instead  of  the  soda  ley. 
— -Soap  is  a  chemical  compound,  consisting  of  a  base 
united  with  margaricand  oleic  acids,  which  are  generated 
from  the  sier'din  and  el'din  contained  in  the  fixed  oils, 
tallow,  &C.  The  base  of  a  soap  may  be  either  an  alkali, 
an  earth,  or  the  oxide  of  a  metaL  All  soaps  are  not 
BOlnble  in  water. — Prop.  Aperient,  diuretic,  lithon- 
triptic,  antacid.  Externally,  detergent  and  stimulant. 
Soft  soap  is  only  employed  for  outward  purposes. — Dose, 
gr.  uj.  to  3ss.  of  the  hard  sort,  made  into  pilis. — Off. 
Prep.  Piiula  Saponis  cum  Opio  ;  PiL  ScUia  C.  ;  Em-' 
plastrum  Saponis ;  Ceratum  Saponis  ,*  Linimentum 
Saponis  C. 
SARSAPARILL^  RADIX.  Root  of  SarsapariUa.-^ 
Smilax  Sarsaparilla.  Sarsaparilla.  Dioecia  Hexandria. 
iVT.  O.  SarmentaceeB,  L.  Asparagi, «/.  This  perennial 
.  plant  is  a  natire  of  Noith  and  South  America.  There 
are  numerous  species  of  smilax,  and  the  roots  of  several 
of  these  are  collected  under  the  name  of  sarsaparilla.  The 
virtues  of  the  root  reside  in  the  bark,  the  ligneous  part 
being  inert  An  alkaline  principle  has  been  obtained  from 
the  root  which  has  been  termed  parillinay  and  the  medici- 
nal efficacy  is  supposed  to  be  dependant  upon  it.  The 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  is  considered  the  best,  on  account 
of  its  yielding  more  extractive  matter  than  the  other 
sorts. — Prop.  Demulcent,  diuretic  It  was  formerly 
given  for  the  cure  of  sjrphiHs,  but  it  is  now  employed  only 
in  conjunction  with  mercury  in  some  stages  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  practitioners  differ  in  opinion  respecting  its 
action  as  well  as  its  efficacy.  JVI.  FaUota,  the  discoverer 
of  parillina,  has  tried  the  effects  of  that  alkali  upon  him.- 
self,  and  he  finds  it  productive  of  great  de\>\!i\tY,  ^^ct^^%- 
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ing  the  vital  energy  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dose;^— 
Dose,  Bj.  to  3j.  of  the  root  powdered.  Of  the  parillina 
from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xiii. — Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Sarsa- 
parilliB  ;  Decoctum  Sarsaparilke  C, ;  Extractum  Sarsc^ 
parUUa  ;  Syrupus  Sarsaparilla. 

SASSAFRAS  LIGNUM  ET  RADIX.  Wood  and  Root 
of  Sdssafras, — Lauras  Sassafras.  Sassafras  Laurel, 
Enneandria  Monogynia.  N,  O.  Oleracese,  L,  Lauri, 
J,  Southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  Cochin  China. 
Cultivated  in  Jamaica.  The  wood,  root,  and  bark,  of 
this  species  of  laurel,  contain  an  essential  oil,  which  is 
heavier  than  water,  and  on  this  their  virtues  depend. — 
Prop.  Diaphoretic,  diuretic ;  but  its  efficacy  is  uncer- 
tain. An  infusion  made  of  the  chips  may  be  drank  ad 
libitum. — Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Sarsaparilia  C. 

SCAMMONEiE  GUMMI-RESINA.  GumResinofScam^ 
mony, — Convolvolus  Scammonea.  Scammonp,  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia.     iV.  O.      Campanacese,   L,     Convol- 

.  vuli,  J.  Syria  and  Cochin  China.  ,  PerenniaL  The 
principal  part  of  the  scammony  met  with  in  commerce, 
is  obtained  firom  the  plants  found  on  the  mountains 

.  between  Aleppo  and  Latachea.  It  is  procured  from  the 
root.  The  ground  being  cleared  away  and  the  top  cut 
off,  the  scammony  flows  as  a  milky  juice,  and  is  collected 
in  a  shell,  or  some  other  vessel,  placed  to  receive  it. 
After  a  time  it  becomes  hard.  The  Jews  purchase  it 
while  soft,  and  adulterate  it  with  a  variety  of  substamoes. 
The  Aleppo  scammony  is  considered  the  best,  that  firom 
Smyrna  being  more  mixed  with  impurities.  Scammony 
contains  resin,  extractive,  gum,  and  sometimes  more 
than  half  of  impurities. — Prof.  Drastic  hydragogue 
cathartic — Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xvj.  It  should  be  con- 
joined with  some  aromatic  as  it  is  apt  to  gripe. — Off. 
Prep.  Confeetio  Scammonea  ;  PulvU  Scammonea  P,  ; 
Extractum  Colocynthidis  C.  ;  Puivis  Senna  C. 

SCILL^  RADIX.  Root  of  .S'^uU/.—Scilla  maiitima. 
Officinal  Squill,  Hexandria  Monog3mia.  iV.  O.  Coro- 
naiiip,  L,  Asphodeli,  J.  Native  of  Sicily  and  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  which  is 
reiyr  large,  is  the  part  employed  medidnally.    Then  are 
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two  Tariedcs  of  the  abore  species,  one  with  a  white,  the 
other  with  a  reddish  bulb,  both  of  which  are  used,  as 
their  rirtaes  are  the  same.  Amongst  other  substances, 
aquills  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  termed  scillUin, 
which  is  most  predominant,  and  on  this  their  virtues  de- 
pend.— Prop.  In  Doses  of  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  i.  or  more,  dried 
and  powdered,  it  is  a  stimulating  expectorant,  and  diuretic : 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  administer  it  during  the  active 
stage  of  puhnonary  inflammation.  In  hirger  doses  it  is 
purgative  and  emetic  To  effect  the  kttcr  object  the 
vinegar  or  oxjrmel  is  employed.~-OFF.  Prep.  Acetum 
ScUUbs  Oxymel  ScUla ;  PUuUa  Scilim  C;  Tinctura 
ScUUb. 

SENEGA  RADIX.  Root  of  Senega.— Voljfs^  Senega. 
Seneka  or  Rattlesnake  Root.  Diaddphia  Octandria. 
^»  O.  Lomentaces,  L.  Pediculares,  J.  This  peren- 
nial plant  is  a  native  of  North  America.     The  pungency 

'  of  Senega  root  is  resident  in  the  bark,  and  is  owing  to  a 
peculiar  alkaline  salt  composed  of  an  acid  caDed  pott/" 
gctlinic  and  a  base  termed  polygalina, — Prop.  Stimulant 
expectorant,  diuretic,  and,  if  given  in  large  doses,  emetic 
and  purgative. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  5j.  in  powder,  combined 
with  some  aromatic,  or  with  opium  or  camphor. — Off. 
Prep.  Decoctum  Senega. 

SENNiE  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  5'mmi.— Cassia  Senna. 
Senna.  Decandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Lomentaceie,  L. 
Leguminosse,  J,  This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  a  native 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  Bemou  in  central  Africa,  but  the 
best  is  said  to  grow  in  Nubia.  It  is  imported  into 
Europe  from  Alexandria.  The  leaves  of  this  species  of 
cassia  are  liable  to  be  adulterated,  not  only  with  the 
leaves  of  other  species  of  cassia,  but  also  with  those  of 
other  plants.  The  active  principle  of  senna  is  an  uncrystal- 
lizable  saline  compound  termed  cathartine. — Prop.  Ca- 
thartic.— Dose,  Bj.  to  3j.  of  the  powdered  leaves.  It 
should  be  conjoined  with  some  aromatic  to  correct  its 
griping  qualities.  It  is,  however,  more  usually  given 
under  the  form  of  some  of  the  Off.  Prep.  Confectio 
Senna ;  Inftuum  Senna  C  ;  Fulvis  Senxicn  C .  \ 
Syrupuf  Senna;  Tinctura  Senna. 

Q  2 
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SERP£NTARI^  RADIX.  Serpentarif,  or  Vk-ginia 
Snake  i2oo/. —Aristolochla  Serpentaria.  Virginia  Snake 
Root  ot  BirthworU  Gynandria  Hexandria.  iV.  O.  Sar- 
mentaoeae^  L.  Aristolochie,  J.  This  perennial  plant 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  The  virtues  of  the  root 
depend  on  a  bitter  resin  and  an  essential  oiL — Prop. 
Stimulating  diaphoretic,  tonic — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  dj.  or 
more,  powdered ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion made  in  the  proportion  of  .^j.  of  the  root  to  f  ^xij.  of 
water,  of  which  fjj.  or  more  is  a  dose. — Off.  Pjelep. 
Tinctura  Serpentaria  ;  Tinctura  CinchontB  C. 

SEVUM.  {MtUtm)  Suet. ^Ovis  Aries.  The  Sheep. 
Mammalia  Pecora.  This  animal,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  is  found  in  almost  all  countries*  The 
(met  is  taken  from  around  the  kidneys  and  loins.  By 
distillation  it  affords  the  oleic  and  margaritic  acids  in 
abundance.~pROP.  Emollient.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
externally,  in  plasters  and  ointments. — Off.  Piusp. 
Sevum  praparatum, 

SIMAROUBiE  CORTEX.  Simarouha  BarAr._Qua88ia 
Simarouba.  Simarouba  Qiiassia.  Decandria  Monogy- 
ijlia.  iST.  O.  Gruinales,  L,  3iagnoliae,  J.  In  Jamaica 
this  tree  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  mountain  dam^ 
son.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  Carolina,  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  .  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part 
.  of  the  tree  used  medicinally.  Amongst  a  variety  of  sub^ 
stances  it  contaijis  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  tended 
quassine. — Prop.  Tonic — Dose,  Bj.  to  5ss.  powdered, 
but  the  Off.  Prep.  In/usum  Simarouba  is  a  better 
form  for  exhibition. 

8INAPIS  SEMINA.     Mustard  Seeds Sinapis  nigra. 

Common  Mustard.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  iST.  O. 
Siliquosse,  L.  Cruciferas,  J.  An  indigenous  annual, 
flowering  in  June.  It  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes.  The  seeds  yield  a  fixed  oil,  and  when 
distilled  with  water,  an  acrid  volatUe  oil  on  which  ^eir 
virtues  depend,  and  they  also  contain  an  ammoniacal 
salt,  together  with  starch  and  mucus. — Prop.  Stimulant, 
diuretic,  emetic,  and  externally,  rubefacient. — Dose,  3j. 
to  Jss. bruised. — Off,  Prep.  Cataplasma  Sinapis;  In~ 
/uHim  Armoraoia  C* 
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SODJE  MURIAa  Muriaie  of  Soda.  Common  Salt.— 
This  ig  fbvnd  very  plentiftiUj  in  every  coantry  of  the 
globe.  It  it  coDtained  in  sem  water,  mineral  sprinf^, 
lakes,  and  in  extensive  strata  under  the  earth,  and  some- 
times moimtains  are  composed  of  it.  The  principal 
part  of  the  salt  used  in  this  country  is  obtained  in 
Cheshire,  where  it  is  pumped  out  of  deep  wells  in  the 
fivm  of  brine,  which  is  evaporated  by  means  of  heat,  and 
pixtly  separated  from  impurities.  Bay  salt  is  obtained 
hy  eraporating  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  warm 
cUmates.  Common  salt,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  con- 
tains muriate  of  lime,  muriate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
lime^  &C.  Its  deliquescence  is  owing  to  the  muriate  of 
magnesia.  It  is  soluble  to  the  same  extent  in  both  hot 
and  cold  water.  In  its  dry  state  it  is  a  chloride  of  sodium, 
consisting  of  1  atom  of  chlorine  and  1  atom  of  sodium, 
and  is  oidy  a  muriate  when  in  solution  in  water,  in  whicli 
case  its  chlorine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  cf  the  water, 
ibrming  muriatic  acid,  while  the  sodium  unites  with  tlic 
oxygen  of  the  water'  and  forms  soda. — Prop.  Tonic, 
anthelmintic  in  Doses  of  gr.  x.  to  ?j.  Aperient,  in 
Doses  of  ^n.  to  ^j.  It  requires  to  be  much  diluted 
with  water.  Externally  it  is  stimulant.  Tlie  common 
domestic  enema  is  made  by  dissolving  Jss.  to  Jj.  in  Oj. 
of  water. 

aOVM  SUB-BORAS.  SubJ^orate  of  Soda,  norax.— 
This  salt  is  found  native  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  and  is 
purified  as  an  article  of  commerce.  In  Thibet  it  is  taken 
ftom  the  bed  of  a  lake  at  the  edges  and  shallow  parts,  and 
although  considerable  masses  are  continually  removed, 
yet  the  quantity  does  not  diminish,  fresh  depositions  of 
the  salt  being  daily  made  from  the  water  of  the  lake, 
whldi  is  supplied  by  springs  at  the  bottom.  Wlien  first 
procured  it  is  called  Hncal.  Its  name  given  by  the 
ooHege  is  incorrect,  it  being  a  bi-borate  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  boracic  acid,  and  one  atom  of  soda. — Prop. 
Refrigerant,  detergent. — It  is  useful  as  a  local  application 
in  aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth,  &c.,  and  may  either 
be  applied  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  a  powdered  state 
mix<^  with  honey. 

6  3 
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SOD^  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  5'orfa.— Found  native. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  an  efflorescent  vtste  on'the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  lakes.  It  is 
also  contained  in  some  mineral  springs ;  and  is  lil^wise 
found  along  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  and  muriate 
of  soda.  It  is  formed  extensively  during  the  manu&c 
ture  of  several  compounds.  For  its  properties,  &c.;  see 
the  formula  for  preparing  it  in  the  Pfmrmcujopdeia. 

SODA  IMPURA.  Impure  Soda,  or  Impure  Subcar' 
donate  (Carbonate)  qf  Soda. — Found  native  in  several 
parts  of  the  globe,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on 
the  margins  of  some  lakes  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
simuner  season  ^  The  markets  are,  however,  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  that  sort,  called  barilla,  or  kelp,  which  is  the 
ashes  of  sea  plants.  Barilla  is  obtained  from  plants  of 
the  alga  species,  but  the  salsola  soda  3rields  more  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  cultivated  on  the  shores  of 
Spain  for  procuring  barilla.  Kelp,  which  is  an  inferior 
article  to  barilla,  is  formed  in  this  country  by  burning 
the  sea-wrack.  It  is  said  that  the  carbonate  of  soda 
exists  in  the  plants  from  which  it  is  derived,  ready 
formed.  An  article  called  English  barilla,  formed  by 
igniting  sulphate  of  soda,  is  employed  by  soap-makers  in 
the  manufacture  of  common  soaps :  the  sulphate  by 
ignition  with  charcoal  is  converted  into  carbonate.  For 
the  properties,  &c.  of  this  salt,  see  the  preparation  Soda 
Subcarbonas  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 

SPARTII     CACUMINA.      Broom    Tops -Spartinm 

scoparium.  Common  Broom.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
N.  O.  Papilionaceae.  An  indigenous  shrub,  flowering 
in  May  and  June. — Prop.  Diuretic,  aperient.  Jj.  of  the 
fresh  tops  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  till  reduced  to  about 
half,  forms  a  decoction,  of  which  f  Jj.  may  be  given  evfery 
hour  until  it  operates. 

SPIGELIiE  RADIX.    Root  of  the  Indian  Pink.--^pi. 

gelia  Marilandiea.    Indian  Pink,  or  Perennial  Worm 

Grass.     Pentandria  Monogynia.     N.  O.     Stellatae,  L. 

Gentians,  J.    A  perennial  plant,  native  of  the  wavmer 

parts  of  Noith  AmerioB.— Peof^  Purgative,  anthdmin- 
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tifr  It  is  effieadoiu  in  the  expulttion  of  lumbrici — 
BosEy  gr.  z.  to  3j*  powdered,  combined  witli  calomel, 
&C.    It  nuij  fllio  be  given  under  the  form  of  infusion. 

SPmmjS  RECTIFICATU8.  Rectified  .VpiW/.— Tins 
conslBts  of  alcohol  somewhat  diluted  with  water.  Its  n\t, 
gt,  as  stated  by  the  college,  is  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
as  .835  to  1000.  A  formula  for  procuring  a  Ktronger  spirit 
is  given  imder  the  article  alcohol,  in  the  Pharmacojxeia. 
Alcohol,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  ardent  spirits,  wines, 
beer,  &c.,  is  generated  during  the  vinous  femicntatioo  of 
substances  which  contain  saccharine  matter.  Brandy, 
rum,  and  other  ardent  spirits,  are  obtained  by  distilling 
wines  and  fermented  liquors,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
each  is  owing  to  some  principle  with  which  the  alcohol  is 
combined.  Rectified  spirit  may  be  obtained  from  rum, 
brandy,  malt  spirits,  &c.,  by  re-distiUation  with  water,  or 
rectification,  as  it  is  called.  Rectified  spirit  is  colourless,  it 
boils  at  about  163*^  Fahrt.,  and  remains  fluid  at  tho  lowest 
known  temperatures.  When  of  the  above  sp.  gr.  KM) 
parts,  consist  of  85  pure  alcohol,  and  15  water. — Phot. 
Powerfiilly  stimulant  taken  internally,  and  externally 
iq^lied  it  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  evaporates.  It  is  only  em- 
ployed in  its  undiluted  state  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent 
in  forming  some  of  the  SpiritSf  Titicturea,  Ejciraets, 
Mijtturetf  j-o. 

SPIRITUS  TENUIOR.  Proof  Spirit— This  consists 
of  rectified  spirit  diluted  to  a  certain  extent  with  water. 
Its  sp.  gr.  as  stiated  by  the  college,  is  to  that  of  distilled 
water,  as  .930  to  1000.  It  is  employed  pharmaceutically 
in  forming  some  of  the  Spirits,  Tinctures,  Extracts,  and 
other  preparations,  in  which  the  rectified  spirit  is  not 
required. 

SPONGIA.  Sponge,  t-  Spongia  officinalis.  Officinal 
Sponge.  Vomes  Zoophyta.  This  species  is  foimd 
principally  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  Sponges 
are  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  rocks,  whence  they 
are  brought  up  by  divers.  They  arc  animals  of  a  pecu- 
liar stniotuie;    their  mouths  consiat  of  lYie  %tk^%  ofl  ^ 
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numbef  of  branched  tubes,  which  open  on  the  sur&ee, 
through  which  the  food  is  received,  and  the  fieces  dis- 
charged. These  mouths  are  guarded  with  fine  spines^ 
and  the  tubes  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substanqe,  some- 
times miiced  with  shells  and  sand.  Sponge  may  be 
cleaned,  and  made  very  soft  by  washing  it  in  very  dilute 
muriatic  acid,^  and  afterwards  with  water.  In  this  state 
it  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses  in  surgery,  &c. 
For  the  medical  properties  of  sponge,  see  the  Off.  P&ep. 
Spongia  tista, 

STANNUM.  7^— This  metal  is  found  in  Comwal], 
Bohemia,  Spain,  and  in  the  Malacca  peninsula  in  Aeisu 
It  is  met  with  in  a  metallic  state,  united  with  sulphur  and 
copper,  and  in  a  state  of  oxidation  along  with  ^ex  and 
oxide  of  iron,  when  it  is  called  tin  stone,  Frcnn  this  the 
best  tin  of  Cornwall  is  obtained.  The  ore  is  washed^ 
bruised,  and  sifted,  and  then  smelted  with  charcoal,  in  a 
blast  fiunace  ;  the  metallic  tin  flows  through  a  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  into  a  pit  below,  and  is  after- 
wards purified  by  a  peculiar  process.  After .  being 
fused  its  spk  gr,  is  7*29.  Its  melting  point  is  442^  Fabst. 
Tin  filings,  or  tin  powder,  ordered  by  the  College,  is  pre- 
pared by  agitating  melted  tin  in  a  heated  mortar,  with 
a  heated  pestle,  until  it  cools,  or  it  may  be  shaken  in  a 
wooden  box, — Prof.  Anthelmintic.  Supposed  to  act 
merely  in  a  mechanical  manner  ;  but  Dn  Murray  thinks 
it  generates  hydrogen  gas  in  the  intestines,  which  proves 
noxious  to  the  animoL — Dosx:,  3j.  to  5ij.  of  the  powder^ 
mixed  with  treacle,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  fi)l-' 
lowed  by  a  strong  aperient. 

STAPHISAGRI^  SEMINA.  Seeds  of  Staves-aere,-^ 
Delphinium  Staphisagria.  Stames-aore*  Polyandria 
Trigynia.  iV.  O.  Midtisiliquas,  L.  Ranuncolaces,  J, 
This  is  a  species  of  larkspur  and  is  a  biennial  plant.  It 
is  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  seeds  are  for  the 
most  part  imported  from  Italy.  Their  active  principle . 
resides  in  a  vegetable  alkali  termed  delphinia, — Prop, 
They  are  violent  in  their  action,  producing  sickness  and 
purling  to  a  great  extent,  and  are  therefore  ocmfined  to 
exteraaJ  applicationf  and  are  principally  used  hi  a  pow- 
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'  desed  ttatey  mixed  yriih  hair  powder  for  the  deBtruction  of 
fedieuli.  .   . 

STRAMONII  SEMINA  ET  FOLIA.  Seetb  and  Leaves 
of  Stramonium, — Datura  Stramonium.  T%om-apple. 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  iNT.  O.  Solanaces,  L.  SoUmes, 
J,  AmiuaL  Native  of  America.  It  is  now  found  in 
iSiiB  country,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The 
feeeds  are  contained  in  a  large,  fleshy,  four-corned  capsule, 

'  wfaidi  is  corered  with  sharp  spines,  and  is  four-oeUed  at 
the  base,  and  two-celled  at  the  apex.  The  seeds  contain 
an  alkalhie  principle  termed  daturia,  which  is  combined 
with  malic  acid.    Stramonium  is  smoked  for  the  purpose 

■'  of  relieving  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma.  For  its 
internal  exhibition  see  the  Off.  PaEP.  Extraetum 
StramorUi, 

STVItACIS  BALSAMU3I.  BaUam  cf  StarajK—Siy- 
rax  officinale.  Officinal  Storajir.  Decandria  Monogy- 
nia.  JN",  O.  Bicomes,  L.  Ouaiacinse,  J.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  The 
balsam  is  obtained  artificially  by  making  incisions  into 
the  bark.  Two  sorts  are  met  with  in  the  market,  one  in 
.  tear  which  is  genuine ;  the  other  is  of  a  red  colour,  in 
.  lump,  and  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  saw-dust,  &c.  It 
consists  of  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  an  empyreumatic 
oiL — Prop.  Stimulant,  and  slightly  expectorant.  It  is 
now  only  employed  on  account  of  its  fragrance. — Dose, 
gr.  X.  to  3s8..--Off.  Prep.  Tinoiura  Benzoini  C. 

8UCCINUM.  AMBER.— This  is  supposed  to  be  a  vege. 
table  substance  of  antediluvian  origin.  It  is  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  Prussia  near  the  sea-coast,  and  is  thrown  up 
by  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  composed 
fi  resin,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  succinie  acid.  It  is  not 
used  medicinally,  but  only  employed  pharmaceutically  on 
account  of  the  oil  and  acid  it  contains. — Off.  Prep. 
Oleum  Suecini, 

SULPHUR.     Sulphur, 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  Sublimed  Sulphur.— 
Sulphur  is  found  in  a  native  state  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes.     It  has.  al0o  been  found  Vu  ve\n»  m  «v>\sv^ 
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primitiTe  rocks.  The  sulphur  of  commerce  imparted 
from  Sicily  and  Naples  is  obtained  by  sublimation  £rom 
native  sulphur.  It  is  procured  also  by  roasting  pyrites. 
This  process  is  carried  on  very  extensively  at  tiie  Parys 
copper  mines  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea.  Both  kinds  are 
brought  to  market  under  the  form  of  roll  sulphur^  wYuch. 
is  afterwards  purified  by  sublimation,  and  is  then  met 
with  in'the  state  of  powder^  and  is  the  sulphur  sid>limahim. 
For  the  medical  properties,  see  Sulphur  Lotum. — Off. 
Pre  p.  Sulphur  Lotum  ;  Sulphur  prtBcipitatum  ;  Uu" 
ffuentum  Sulphuris  ;  Unguentum  Sulphuris  C 

TABACI  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  roftocco.— Nicotiana  Ta- 
bacum.  Tobacco*  Pentandria  Monogynia.  iVT.  O. 
.  liUiids,  L*  Solanese,  </.  This  annual  plant  is  a  native 
of  America.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  at  Vir- 
ginia, whence  the  European  markets  are  principally  sup. 
plied.  The  virtues  of  tobacco  reside  in  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple called  nicotin, — Prop.  Narcotic,  sedative,  emetic, 
diuretic,  cathartic,  and  errhine,  forming  the  basis  of  the 
different  kinds  of  snuff.  Not  administered  in  substance. 
See  the  Off •  Frep,  Infusum  Tabaci, 

TAMARINDI PULPA.  The  Pulp  of  the  Tamarind.—' 
'  Tamarindus  Indica.  The  Tamarind  Tree.  Monadel- 
-  phia  Triandria.  N".  O.  Lomentacese,  L,  Leguminoss, 
J*.  East  and  West  Indies,  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
firuit  of  this  large  spreading  tree  consists  of  thick,  com- 
pressed, pulpy  pods.  The  West  Indian  pods  are  from 
two  to  five  indies  in  length,  and  contain  from  two  to  four 
seeds  ;  the  East  Indian  are  about  twice  the  length,  and 
contain  from  five  to  seven  seeds.  Those  gathered  in  the 
West  Indies  after  being  fireed  from  the  shelly  fragments, 
are  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  the  interstices  are  then 
filled  by  pouring  boiling  syrup  over  the  tamarinds  so  as 
to  fill  the  cask.  The  East  Indian  are  darker  than  those 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  are  preserved  without  sugar. 
The  pulp  of  tamarinds  contain  citric,  and  malic  acids, 
supertartrate  of  potash,  sugar,  gum,  jelly,  &c. — Prop. 
Refrigerant  and  mildly  aperient.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  a  delicacy  for  the  sick. — Off.  Prep.  Com- 
^/Ih  CatsuBs  ConfecUo  Sennoi^ 
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TARAXACI  RADIX.  Root  of  Oie  /)afidW/tofi.— Leon, 
todon  Taraxacum.  Dandelion,  Sjmgenesia  JEqaaMn, 
JVT.  O.  Composite  SemiflosculoBi,  L.  Cichoraoefle,  «/. 
Indigenous,  flowering  from  April  to  September. — Prop. 
Diurerie,  aperient.  A  strong  decoction  made  by  boiling 
the  tlieed  root  in  water  may  be  drank  ad  libitum  in  jaun- 
dice, dropsy,  and  in  cases  of  deficiency  of  bile,  &&.— i 
Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Tartueacu 

TART  ARUM.     Tartar.    See  PotatM  Supertartras. 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS.  Canadian  Tur- 
jpf9»/«n«.^Pinus  Balsamea.  Balm-qf-Gilead  Fir,  Mo- 
ncBcia  Monadelphia.  iV.  O.  Coniferae.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  cold  cUmates  of  North  America.  The 
Canada  balsam,  or  more  properly  speaking,  turpentine, 
is  procured  by  making  incisions  through  the  bark  into  the 
wood.  Like  the  turpentines  in  genoal  it  yields  by  dis- 
tiflation  with  water  a  volatile  oil,  and  resin  remains  in  the 
Ktort. — Prop.  Like  the  other  turpentines  it  is  stimu- 
lant, and  diuretic,  in  Doses  of  gr.  x.  to  5j.  It  may  be 
given  in  pills,  or  made  into  an  emulsion. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA.  Cyprus  Turpeniine.-'ViB. 
tada  Terebinthus.  Chian  Turpentine-tree. — Dioecia 
Pentandria.  iNT.  O.  Amentaceee,  L,  Tcrebintaces.  J. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  Barbary  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  from 
the  former  of  which  the  turpentine  is  chiefly  supplied.  It 
is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Stones  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  to  receive  it  as  it  flows,  and  on  these  it  is  condensed 
by  the  cold  night  air,  and  the  following  morning  it  is 
scraped  off,  before  sunrise,  and  is  again  liquefied  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  strained  to  free  it  from  impurities. 
This  turpentine  is  similar  in  composition  and  medical 
properties  to  those  obtained  from  the  different  species  of 
Pinus, — Prop.  Stimulant,  diuretic — Dose.  gr.  x.  to 
3j. 

TEREBINTHINA  VULGARIS.  Commm  Turpen- 
tins, — Pinus  sylvestris.  The  Wild  Pine  at  Scotch  Fir. 
Monoecia  Monadelphia.  JV.  O.  Conifeise,  J.    Ywxa^VA^ 
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on  the  Scotch  mountains,  and  throughout  the  north  oif 
Europe.  The  turpentine  is  procured  by  wounding  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  near  the  ground :  the  turpentine  then 
exudes,  and  flows  into  a  hole  dug  to  receive  it.  Repeat- 
ed incisions  are  made  into  the  tree  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. It  is  only  yielded  during  the  warm  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  quantity  obtained  is  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  A  tree  will  yield  from  six  to  twdve 
pounds  of  turpentine  annually  for  a  hundred  years,  com* 
mencing  when  about  forty  years  of  age.  The  turpentine 
after  being  procured  as  above  described,  is  purified  by 
placing  it  to  Hquefy  in  the  sun's  rays  in  barrels,  which 
have  holes  in  the  bottom  fbr  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to 
filter  through.  It  is  similar  in  composition,  and  medical 
properties  to  the  turpentines  obtained  from  other  species 
ofpinus  as  well  as  that  procured  from  thept^to^  ^rC" 
binthtis,  being  diuretic  and  stimulant.  It  is,  however, 
confined  to  external  JHse,  and  is  employed  in  the  ibrma- 
tion  of  some  plasters  and  ointments. — Dose.  gr.  x. 
to  5j. 

TEREBINTHINiE  OLEUM.  CHI  of  TurpenHne.--' 
This  is  procured  by  distilling  the  terebinthina  vulgaris 
with  water.  The  oil  passes  into  the  receiver,  and  is  found 
swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water,  while  the  resinous 
part  remains  in  the  retort.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  ranked 
amongvtiihe  essential  oils,  and  resembles  them  in  sevcml 
of  its  properties. — Prop.  lake  the  turpentines  it  is  sti- 
mulant, diuretic,  cathartic,  and  anthelmintic,  according 
to  the  proportion  in  whicli  it  is  administered. — ^Doss,  as 
a  diuretic  and  stimulant,  from  HI.  x.  to  f3ij.  As  an  an- 
thelmintic cathartic  in  tonia,  the  dose  is  from  fjss.  tofjij. 
drank  in  its  pure  state.  Should  it  not  operate  in  five  or 
six  hours,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  ought  to  be  administered  : 
the  patient  should  not  drink  mi^t  liquor  whilst  under  its 
influence.— X)ff.  Pbep.  Linimentum  Terebmihina. 

TEST^.     (Oyster)  Shells. ^Ostrea.  edulis.     The  com- 
mon Oyster,     Vermes  Testacea.     Oyster  shells  are  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.     They  can 
be  dTno  use  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view.    See  the  Off. 
Prep.  Cake  S  TeHis  ;  Testa  praparata. 
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TIGLII  OLEUM.  CroUmOiUJCroUmTi^um.  Purg. 
ingCroUm.  Monceda  Monadelphia.  N.O,  Tricoccae, 
L.  Euphorbiacese,  J.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  and  the  ffreater  part  of  Indostan.  The 
oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  which  ouffht  to  be  pre- 
▼iouslj  shelled.  It  consists  of  a  fixed  oil,  and  an  acrid 
luinciple  on  which  its  medical  efficacy  depends. 
This  principle  is  resident  in  the  skin  of  the  cotyle- 
dons and  embryon,  and  during  expression  it  mixes 
with  the  oil  of  the  cotyledons. — Faop.  A  drastic 
hydragogue  cathartic,  very  rapid  in  its  action,  and 
requinng  to  be  exhibited  with  caution.  It;  is  chiefly 
employed  in  sanguineous  apoplexy,  and  very  obsti- 
nate costiveness. — Dose,  tn.j.  toTi|.  v.  made  in 
form  of  pill  with  crumbs  of  bread.  In  apoplexy, 
during  the  fit,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  tongue.  It 
operates  very  pleasantly  when  administered  in  the 
lorm  of  suppository  in  the  proportion  bf^  from  Ti|.  y. 
to  HI.  yi\j.  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

TORMENTILLiE  RADIX.  Rooi  qf  TormenHl.-^ 
Tormentilla  erecta  (officinalis.)  Common  TormentU. 
Septfoil.  Icosandria  Polygynia.  N,  O.  Senticosie, 
L,  Itosacse,  J.  An  indigenous,  perennial  plant, 
fi>und  upon  heaths  and  in  dry  pastures.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  appear  in  June 
and  July.  The  active  properties  of  the  soot  reside 
in  tannin,  which  it  contains  in  abundance. — Prop. 
Strongly  astringent.  It  may  be  either  given  inter- 
nally, or  used  locally  under  the  form  of  oecoction,  in 
cases  reauiring  astnngent  applications. — Dose,  3ss. 
to  5j.  or  the  root  powdered. — Off.  Prep.  Ptdvi$ 
CreUBComp, 

TOXICODENDBI  FOLIA.  Leaves  of  the  Sumach, 
— ^Rhus  Toxicodendron.  The  Sumach  or  Poison  Oak, 
Poitandria  Digynia.  N,  O,  Dumosae,  L,  Terebin- 
tacese,  J.  A  North  American  shrub.  Th^  leaves 
contain  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  an  acrid  narcotic 
principle  on  which  their  virtues  depend.  This  prin- 
ciple is  exhaled  during  the  night,  and  when  the  plant 
is  not  exposed  to  the  sun. — Prof.  Stimu\aiit)iv'axc,QNA&* 
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• — Dose,  er.  ss.  to  gr.  iv.  of  the  powdered  leaves, 
in  form  ofpill. 

l^BAGAC ANTH  A .  Tragacanth — Astragalus  verus. 
True  AatragcUus.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  N",  O.  Papi- 
lionacese,  or  Leguminosse,  L.  The  shrub  from  which 
the  gum  tragacanth  exudes  is  a  native  of  the  North 
of  Persia ;  but  it  is  doubt^l  whether  it  be  the  Astra* 

•  galus  vertM.-^Paop.  Demulcent.  It  may  be  sucked 
in  tickling  coughs,'  &c. — Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  TrcLga* 
canthcs  C. 

TUSSILAGO.  Co/te/oo^.—Tussilago  farfara.  Com- 
mon Coltsfoot.  Syngenesia  supernua.  iV.  O.  Com- 
positse  Discoideae,  L,  Corymbiferse,  J.  An  indigen- 
ous, perennial  plant.  The  flowers  are  golden-yellow, 
and  appear  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves, 
which  do  not  come  forth  till  May  and  June. — Prop^ 
Demulcent,  ex^ctorant.  A  decoction,  made  by  boil- 
ing the  leaves  m  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar- 
candv,  is  the  usual  form  of  exhibition.  This  may  be 
drank  occasionally  in  catarrhal  and  phthisical  com- 
plaints. The  dried  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  expectoration. 

VALERIANA  RADIX.  Root  of  Fo/m«».— Vale- 
riana officinalis  (sylvestris.)  Officinal  or  Great  Wild 
Valerian,  Triandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Aggregatse, 
X.  Dipsacese,  «/.  This  is  an  indigenous,  perennial 
plant,  and  flowers  in  June.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  it :  one  is  found  in  woods  and  marshy  situations ; 
the  other  on  heaths  and  high  situations.  The  robts' 
should  either  be  dug  up  in  the  spring  before  the 
leaves  appear,  or  in  the  autumn  after  they  have  de- 
cayed. The  root  contains  a  peculiar  essential  oil  on. 
which  its  virtues  seem  to  depend. — Prop.  Antispas- 
modic, tonic,  emmenagogue. — Dose,  9j.  to  3j.  pow- 
dered, which  is  the  best  form  of  exhibition.— Off. 
Prep.  Tinctura  Valeriana;  Tinctura  ValeriaTUB  tun- 
moniata. 

VERATRI  RADIX.     Root  of  White  Hellebore.— Ve- 
ratrum  album.     White  Hellebore.    Polygamia  Mo- 
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'  ncecia.  iV.  O.  Coronariss,  L.  Jund,  J,  This  plant 
18  found  in    the  mountainous  districts  of  Greece, 

'  Italy,  and  SwitzerUmd.  Every  part  of  it  is  poison- 
ous. Its  active  propei^ies  depend  on  an  alkaline 
principle  termed  Vemtria  which  is  combined  with 

^  gallic  acid.-^PROF.  Violently  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
errhine.  It  has  been  given  internally  in  mania  and 
other  diseases  with  advantage,  but  it  is  now  princi- 
jmOIy  confined  to  external  use. — Dose,  f^,  \.  to  gr. 
ij.  As  an  errhine  gr.  ij.  diluted  with  gr.  xn.  of  starch 
or  liquorice  pow&r,  may  be  snuffea  up  the  nostrils 
at  an  evening,  in  lethargy  and  gutta  serena. — Off. 
Prep.  Decoctum  Veratri ;  UngwfUum  Veratri ;  Un^ 
guentum  Sulphuria  C, 

ULMI  CORTEX.  Bark  of  the  J^/m.— Ubnus  Cam- 
pestris.     Common  Elm     Pentandria  Digynia.  N,  O. 

•  ScEibridse,  L,  Amentacese,  J.  Indigenous.  Flowers 
in  March,  or  early  in  April,  before  tne  leaves  unfold. 
The  inner  part  of  the  bark  of  the  younger  branches 

.  is  that  which  is  employed  ofHcinaUv.  It  contains 
w/mtn,  gallic  acid,  ana  supertartrate  or  potash. — Prof. 
Diuretic.  It  was  formerly  considered  useful  in  her- 
petic eruptions,  but  is  now  seldom  employed. — ^Off. 
Prep.  Decoctum  Ulmi, 

VYm  PASSiE.  iJawtTW.— Vitis  vlnifera.  Common 
Vine,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  N.  O.  Hederaceo*, 
L.  Vitis,  J.  Native  of  Georfria,  Armenia,  and  the 
Lievant ;  and  is  now  cultivate  in  several  countries. 

-  Raisins  are  either  cured  by  cutting  the  stalks  of  the 
|)unches  half  through  when  the  grapes  are  almost 
ripe,  which  enables  the  watery  part  to  evaporate,  or 
by  gathering  the  grapes  when  quite  ripe,  and  dipping 
them  into  a  ley  made  from  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
tendrils,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  sun  to  dry. — 
Prop.  Aperient.  Ihey  are  however  not  used  me- 
dicinally, but  only  officinally  in  forming  some  pre- 
parations. 

UViE  URSI  FOLIA.  Leaven  of  the  Wortleherry,— 
Arbutus  Uva  Ursi.    Bearberry.  Beards   rVortlcberTij. 
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Decandria  Monogjnia.  N,  O.  Bicomes,  L,  Ericiniae, 
J,  This  slirub  is  a  native  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  leaves  contain  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
resin,  extractive,  and  mucilage. — -rEOP.  Astringent. 
— Dose,  9j.  to  3j.  powder^ 

ZINCUM.  Ztnc.— This  metal  is  found  plentifully  in 
England  and  in  most  of  the  mining  countries  through- 
out Europe.  It  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur 
and  iron,  when  it  is  called  blende.^  or  it  is  round 
oxidized  in  combination  with  silica  and  carbonic  add. 
One  of  its  ores,  calamine^  has  a  place  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  It  is  obtained  &om  its  ores  bv  means  of 
heat,  and  is  brou|^ht  to  market  under  the  name  of 
spelire.  The  densitv  of  zinc  is  about  7;  It  fuses  at 
^80°  F. ;  and  air  and  moisture  have  but  little  action 
upon  it.  It  is  not  employed  medicinally  in  its  me- 
tallic state.  —  Off.  Piusp.  Zinci  Oxydum^  Zind 
Suiphas. 

ZINGIBERIS  RADIX.  Roof  o/ Gw^.—Zingiber 
officinale.  Offic'trud  Ginger,  Monandria  Monogynia. 
iV.  O.  ^  Scitaminese,  L,  Cannse,  J.  This  perennial 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;'  but  it  has  now 
become  naturalized  to  the  West  In^es.  The  aroma 
of  ginger  is  owing  to  a  volatile  oil;  its  pungency  to 
a  resino-extractive  matter.  The  ^atest  peSt  of  the 
root  consists  of  starch. — Prop.  Stimulant,  carmina- 
iive,  sialagp^e.  Employed  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  medicmes. — Dose,  gr.  viij.  to  gr.  xv. — Off. 
Prep.  Syrupua  Zingiberis;  Sprujms  RhamtUf  Tincm 
tura  Zingiberis  ;  THnct,  Cinnamemi  C.  ;  CrnifeoHo  OpH  ,• 
ConfecU  Scammonem  ;  It^fiisum  Sennm  C* ;  Puivis  dn- 
namomi  C  ;  Pulvis  Seammonea  C,  t  PnM$  Smmm  C.  ,• 
PUuktSoiUm  C;  PUul« Cambogim  C. 


PR^PARATA  ET  COMPOSITA. 
PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOUNDS, 


ACIDA. 
ACIDS. 


The  acids  constitute  a  numerous  and  important  class 
if  compounds,  although  few  are  applied  to  the  ])urposes 
if  medicine.  They  may  be  divided  into  mineral^  vege^ 
able^  and  animal. 

An  acid  may  in  general  be  defined,  a  body,  which,  in  a 
itate  of  solution,  possesses  either  a  sour  taste,  or  turns 
vegetable  blues,  red ;  and  which  unites  in  definite  propor- 
ions  with  an  alkali,  an  earth,  or  with  some  of  the  oxides 
if  the  ordinary  metals  forming  salts.  A  body,  however, 
?hich  is  not  sour  to  the  taste,  and  which  does  not  act 
ipon  vegetable  blues,  n^iy,  notwithstanding,  be  an  acid, 
I  it  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  bases  and  forming 
alts. 

If  an  acid  contain  oxygen,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
ermination  ic,  when  its  base  is  combmed  with  the 
^eatest  quantity  of  that  element ;  by  the  termination 
usy  when  the  base  is  united  with  a  less  quantity  ;  and 
he  term  hi/po  is  prefixed  to  an  acid  when  the  base  is 
ombined  with  a  quantity  below  that  in  eiVhet  o^  VYifts^-; 
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thus,  there  are  four  combinations  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen, all  of  which  are  acid,  and  are  namea  as  follows  : — 

Sulphur,   Oxygen, 

Sulphuric  acid »  16    4-    24 

Sulphurous  acid 16    -  -    16 

ITyposulphurotM  acid 32    -  -      8 

JETi^posulphurto  acid 32    4"    ^^ 

Wlien  the  name  of  an  acid  terminates  in  to,  the  name 
of  the  salt  which  it  forms  with  a  base  will  end  mate;  and 
if  the  name  of  an  acid  ends  in  otis,  the  name  of  the  salt 
into  which  it  enters  in  composition  will  terminate  in 
ite :  thus,  sulphuric  acid  with  a  base  forms  a  sulpha/^  ,• 
sulphuroiM  acid  a  sulphite  ;  AyposulphurotM  add  a  hy- 
jpcsulphtte ;  and  hyposmphuxie  acid  a  nyposulphate. 

LUmus  Paper. 

lAtmus^  arehU,  or  turnsole^  is  obtained  by  reducing  that 
species  of  lichen,  called  lichen  rocella^  into  a  powder,  by 
grinding  it  in  a  mill,  aiter  which  it  is  mixed  with  half 
its  wei^t  of  pearlash,  and  some  human  urine :  being 
then  exposea  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  fermentation, 
which  is  further  excited  by  adding  more  urine,  until  it 
becomes,  first  of  a  red,  and  then  of  a  blue  colour,  after 
which  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  spread  out  to  dry. 

Paper  stained  with  tincture  of  Htmud,  or  the  tincture 
itseli^  is  used  as  a  test  for  detecting  acids  in  an  unoom- 
bined  state,  or  combined  in  excess.  The  acid  changes 
the  blue  colour  of  the  paper  red.  If  the  redness  is 
occasioned  by  carbonic  acid,  the  papar  regains  its  ori- 
ginal colour  on  drying,  or  by  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat.' 
Water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  m, 
also  produces  an  evanescent  feeble  redness  with  uiia 
test.  The  action  of  the  test  may  be  explained  as 
follows :  the  red  colour  of  the  lichen  is  changed  blue 
by  the  above  described  method  of  preparation,  and  on 
tne  addition  of  an  add  the  alkali  is  attracted,  and  the 
red  colour  of  the  vegetable  is  set  free. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  salts,  which  do  not 

contian  an  excess  of  add,  redden  litmus,  from  which 

circumstance  an  inexperienced  peison  xm^Ht  lofer  that 
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such  salts  were  niper  or  M-salts :  thus,  nitrate  of  lead 
consists  of  one  atom  of  protoxide  of  lead  and  one  atom  of 
nitric  acid,  and  is  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  neutral 
salt ;  hut  It  has  the  same  action  on  litmus  paper  as,  for 
instance,  the  hisulphate  of  potash,  which  consists  of  one 
atom  of  potaski^  and  two  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
consequently  haying  the  acid  in  excess.  Ber2»eliu8 
supposes,  that  the  paper  being  reddeneil  b^  some 
neutral  salts  is  in  consequence  of  the  alkah  of  the 
litmus  haying  a  greater  amnity  for  the  acid  of  such 
•alts  than  their  own  bases  have,  so  that  the  alkali  is 
thus  withdrawn,  and  the  red  colour  of  the  litmus  is 
restored. 

rp  of  yioleta,  paper  stained  with  the  iuice  of  the 
flower,  or  tne  scrapings  of  purple  radishes, 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  utmus  paper.  Litmus 
paper  should  be  kept  in  bottles,  and  excluded  from 
the  Sir  andli^t. 


ACIDUM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM. 

DILUTE  ACETIC  ACID. 

R    Recipe    congium    Aceti; 
Take       a  gallon      ^vinegar; 

Destillet  Acidum  aceticum  dilutum,  balneo    arense. 
Let  the  dilute  acetic  Add  dittU,         in  a  bath  of  sand, 

ex  retorta  viter&        in  receptaculum  vitreum        et 
from  a  gtau  retort       into  a  glatt  receiver  and 

frjgefactum;  turn,  primo  octario  rejecto,  serva 

made  cool;     then,  ihe  firtt pint  being  rejected,^  keep 

octarios  sex        proximo        destiUatos. 
the  iis  pints         next  distilled. 

It  has  already  been  explained  under  the  article 
acetum  in  the  Mat,  Med,^  that  common  vin^^  contains 
several  impurities :  to  free  it  from  these  is  the  ob^ecX. 
of  the  iibove  formuhu    The  first  product  o£  \.V^  ^^- 
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tillation  contains  a  small  portion  of  alcohol,  and  less 
acetic  acid  than  that  which  is  afterwards  brought  ov^r. 
By  carrying  on  the  process  too  &r,  the  decomposition 
of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  retort,  bj  destructive 
distillation,  would  give  rise  to  empjreuma;  the  College, 
therefore,  orders  the  first  pint  aistilledrto  be  rejected, 
and  the  last  ^nt  to  remain  in  the  retort. 

Common  vinegar  after  distillation  still  retains  muci- 
lage, and  extractive,  and  is  therefore  not  so  eli^ble  fbr 
some  pharmaceutical  purposes  as  the  acetic  acid  made 
from  wood. 

Dilute  acetic  acid  consists  of  acetic  acid  and  water. 
The  distilled  is  weaker  than  the  common  vinegar.  Dry- 
acetic  acid  is  composed  of  4  atoms  carbon,  3  atoms 
oxjgen,  and  2  atoms  hydrogen,  its  atomic  weight 
being  50.    With  bases  it  forms  salts  called  acetates. 

Prop.   The  same  as  common  vinegar. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  AmmonuB  Acetatis  ;  Liquor  Plumbi 
Subacetatis ;  Acetum  Colchici;  Acetum  Sdllce ;  Oxymel 
simplex  ;  Oxymel  Scilla  ;  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci, 


ACIDUM  BENZOICUM. 
BENZOIC  ACID. 

Recipe         libram  Benzoin! ; 

Take  a  pound        of  Benzoin; 

• 

Immitte    Benzoinum    vasi  vitreo  imposito 

PiU  the  Benzoin    into  a  glass  vessel     placed  in 

arense,     et       calore      gradus  trecentesimi 

sand,        and    a  heat       of  ike  three  hundredth  degree 

adhibito  et        aucto  paulatim,     sublima 

being  applied     and      increased      gradually,     sublime 

donee        nihil  ampliiks     ascendat;     quod 

^;k^  fiathhg      more  rises;  that  which 
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subtinuituin  est  oomprimey  involutum  cbarta  bibiilay 
is  nASmed         comprem,  folded         mUomng-paper^ 

ut        separetur  k  parte  oleosa ;  dera 

that      H  way  he  ieparated  from  the  oUy  part ;      then 

sublima  iterunfr  ealore      non  aucto  ultra 

subUme   agam,      the  heat   not  being  increased    beyond 

^raduiD  quadringeatesimum. 
the  four  hundredth  degree. 

Benzoic  acid  is  composed  of  15  atoms  carbon,  3 
atoms  oxygen,  6  atoms  hydrogen,  and  its  atomic  wei|^ht 
is  120.  Its  crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 
With  bases  it  forms  salts  called  bensoates. 

Prop.  Stimulant,  and  expectorant.  It  is,  however, 
seldom  employed  alone. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  Bj. 

Off.  Peep.  Tinctura  Camphone  composita. 


ACIDUM  CITRICUM. 

CITRIC  ACID.      . 

Recipe   octarium     Succi  Limonum;    unciam 

Take      a  pint  oftheJtdce    of  Lemons;  an  ounce 

Cretae  prseparatSBy  vel    quantum     sit  satis 

of  prepared  Chalky  or     as  much  as  may  he  sufficient 

ad  saturandum        Succum ;        fluid-uncias  novem 
io  saturate  the  Juice ;      mnejtuid-ounoes 

Acidi  sulphuric!  diluti; 
qfdiiuted  sulphuric  Acid  ; 

A4jice  Cretam      paulatim    Succo  Limosum 

Add       the  Chalk   gradually    to  the  juice  of  Lemons 

ferve&ctP,    et      misce;    turn    effunde     liquorem. 
mttdehot^      and    mkt;      then    pour  off     the  Uquox. 
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Ablue        Citratenri         Calcis,        quas        remanet. 
Wash         the  Citrate        of  Limey     which      remairuy 

aqu&  tepida  saBpius     renovate ;      dein     sicoa. 

imth  tepid  water      often        renewed;        then     dry. 

Turn      superinfunde        acidum  sulpHuricum  dilutum 
Ther^      pvwr  the  diluted  sulphuric  add 

pulveri  exsiccato,    et      coque    per     sextam  partem 
to  the  dried  powder ^  and   boil        for      the  sixth  part 

horas.  Exprirne  liquprem    fortiter   per  linteum, 

of  an  hour.  Express    the  liquor    strongly  through  Unen, 

et    cola   per  chartam.    Consume   colatum 

and  strain  through  paper.  Evaporate  the  'strained[liquor'\ 

lent  calore,  adeo  ut,     diim     frigescit,  crystalU 

tvith  a  gentle  heat,  so       that,  tohilst  it  cools,    crystals 

fiant.  Li  qua         ci7stallos      iterum     et 

may  be  formed.       Dissolve    the  crystals     again       and 

tertio  in  aquS,    ut      sint  purae,    que 

a  third  time    in  water,  that    they  may  be     pure,     and 

cola      earn  toties ;      decoque      et 

strain    it  (i,  e.  the  solution)    as  often ;    boil  down     and 

sepone. 
set  {it)  aside. 

The  citric  acid  of  the  lemon  juice  unites  with  the 
lime  of  the  chalk  forming  citrate  of  lime^  which  is  in- 
soluble, and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  escapes  in 
the  form  of  gas.  The  citrate  of  lime  being  washed 
to  free  it  from  mucilage .  and  extractive  matter,  is 
then  decomposed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid ;  this  com- 
bines with  the  Ume  forming  sulphate  of  lime^  which  is 
.insoluble,  and  the  citric  am  being  set  free  and  held  in 
solution  is  afterwards  ciystallizea :  and  by  repeated 
solution  and  crystaUization  the  crystals  are  obtained 
coJourless. 
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Dry  citric  add  is  composed  of  4  atoms  carbon,  4 
aUmis  oxygen^  and  2  atoms  hjdrof^en,  its  own  atomic 
weight  b^ng  68.  In  its  crystallized  state  it  contains 
2  atoms  of  water.  It  forms  -salts,  with  bases  called 
citrates. 

pjLOP.  The  same  as  lemon  juice,  a  substitute  for 
which  may  be  made  by .  dissolving  about  5x.  of  the 
crystals  in  Qj.  of  water.  Citric  acUi  is  often  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  effervescing  draughts  with' 
alkaline  carbonates. 


ACIDUM  MURIATICUM. 
MURIATIC  ACID. 

Recipe      libras  duas      Muriatis  exsiccates    Sodse ; 
Tetke  two  pounds     of  dried  Muriate        of  Soda; 

uncias  viginti  (pondere)  Acidi  sulphurici  *, 

twenty  ounces  {by  weight)         qfiulphuric  Acid; 

octarium    cum  semisse  Aquae  destillatae  ; 

a  pint  with  half  [  a  pint)   of  distilled  Water ; 

Prius      misce        Acidum        cum  octario  dimidio 
First      mix  the  Acid        with  half  a  pint 

Aquae  in  retorta  vitrea,    et        his,  ubi 

of  the  Water    in  a  gUus  retort,     and      to  these ^    when 

refrixerint,  adjice       Muriatem       Sodae. 

they  shaU  have  coded,    add  the  Muriate    of  Soda. 

Infunde        quod  reliquum  est      Aquae 

Pour  that  w^h      is  left  of  tlie  Water 

in  receptaculum  j         tum,  retort^  aptat^, 

into  a  receiver  ;  then,  the  retort  being  fitted, 

transeat  Acidum  muriaticum     destillatum  ex  balneo 
let  the  muriatic  Acid  pass  over    disi^d        j^rom  a\)alU 
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aren»      in  haite  aquam,      calore         aucto 

<^tand     uUo  this  water,       the  heat       being  mcreased 

gradatim,    donee    retorta      rubescat. 
gradtudh/f    until       the  retort  grovfs  red, 

PondaiB  specificum  Acidi  muriatiei  est 

Hke  spedfic  gravity  ofnmnalic  Add  if 

ad  pondus  specificum       Aquae  destillatse,      ut 

to  the  spedjic  gravity  of  distiUed  water,      <»  1.160 

ad  [mille  centum  et     sexaginta 

fo  1.000    \pne  thousand   one  hundred     and  sixty 

(partes    sunt)     admille  (partes)]. 

{jparts      are)       to  one  thousand    {parts)]. 

Grana  centum  viginti  quatuor,  Crystallorum 

A  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains,         of  the  crystals 

Subcarbonatis  Sodae  saturantur 

efthe  Subcarbonate  of  Soda  are  saturated 

ab  granis  centum        hujus  acidi. 
by  a  hundred  gr(^     of  this  add. 

Common  salt  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium, 
and  when  acted  upon  bj  sulphuric  acid  the  following 
changes  take  place : — ^the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  decomposeuj  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  sodium 
forms  soaia^  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
forma  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  the  chlorine  uniting  with 
the  hydn^n  of  the  water  forms  muriatie  aetd  ffas^ 
which  passes  over,  and  is  condensed  by  the  water  in 
the  receiver,  the  sulphate  of  soda  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric add  remaining  in  the  retort. 

Before  it  was  discovered  that  chlorine  is  a  simple 
body,  common  salt  was  regarded  as  a  muriate  of  soda, 
and  when  acted  upon  by  sujphuric  acid,  it  was  ex- 
plained, that  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  soda 
tbrming  sulphate  ofsoaa^  and  that  the  muriatic  add  being 
set  free  passes  into  the  receiver  in  a  gaseous  form,  and 
Js  cood&oBed  by  the  water* 
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Momtic  moA  gas  consiits  of  equal  Tolumef  nf  chlorine 
and  bjdrngan  gaaea,  which  maj  be  made  to  combine 
without  condensation  of  volume,  bj  means  of  heat« 
lieht,  or  electricity ;  by  wei^t  it  consists  of  1  atom 
cmorine,  and  1  atom  nydroffen,  its  atomic  weight 
beinff  37*  This  gas  is  colourless,  it  has  a  suttbcaiing 
smeQ,  and  is  destmctiTe  of  life  and  combustion.  It  u 
highly  absorbable  by  water,  and  must  therefore  be 
coUected  over  mercury. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  add  is  stated  b^  the  College 
at  L160,  but  we  meet  with  samples  of  diiierent  d€^p-ees 
of  density  t  the  manner  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
real  acid  in  any  sample  is  shewn  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  This  acid  is  also  called  hydrochloric  acid^  a  name 
which  bespeaks  its  composition.  Its  salts  are  muriain^ 
or  kffdroeluortUe$. 

Pbop.  Tonic,  antiseptic,  lithontriptic. — Boss,  iHz* 
to  nixx.  properly  diluted.  It  is  also  employed  locally 
in  gargles,  in  ulcerated  sore  throats,  llie  f^  which 
may  be  readily  generated  by  pouring  sulphuric  add  on 
common  salt,  is  used  as  a  disinfectmg  agent  in  apart- 
ments containing  impure  air. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Ferri  MuriaHs  ;  Ferrum  ammo^ 
fwUtim,     ^ 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Recipe         Nitratis  exsiccatse  Potasssc ; 

Take  of  dried  NUrede  of  Pottuh  ;  {and} 

Add!  sulphurid,  singulorum  libras  duas 

of  sulphuric  Add,  of  each  twopoundi 

(pondere) ; 
(Cy  weight) ; 

Misce  inretortavitrea;  turn  distiUctAcidumnitricum 
Mix    ki  aglast  retort;  then  let  the  tdtric  Add  distil 

balneo        arenae,    donee    vapor  ruber    prodeat. 
in  a  bath     ofmmi,   tmiU      a  red  vapour   ocprodticed* 

I 
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Dein,  adjecta        insuper  unci4       Nitratis  exsiccalae 
Then^  having  cast  thereon   an  ounce  of  dried  Nitrate 

Potassse,  Acidum  destillet  iterum  eodem  mddo. 
qfPotcuhy  let  the  Add  distil   again     in  the  same  manner, 

Pondus  specificum  Acidi  nitrici  est 

The  specific  gravity  ofratric  Acid  is 

ad  pondus  specificum        Aquae  destillatae      ut  ^ 

to  the  specific  gravity  of  distiUed  wetter       as  1^500 

ad  [mille,  quingents      (partes    sunt) 

to  1.000    [one  ^ousand.    Jive  hundred   (parts      are) 

ad    mille  (partes)]. 

to     otie  thousand    (parts)]. 

Grana  ducenta  duodecim  t^rystalloruih 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  grains  of  the  crystals, 

Subcarbonatis  Sodse  saturantur 

oftheSubcarboiuUe  of  Soda  are  saturated 

ab  grants  centum        hujus  acidi. 
by  a  hundred  grains      of  this  acid. 

Nitrate  of  potash  consists  of  dry  nitric  acid  and 
potash ;  liquid  sulphuric  acid  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.  The  dry  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  potash 
of  the  nitrate  forming  Usulphate  of  potash^  and  the  dry 
nitric  acid  combines,  and  is  brought  over  by  distiUation,' 
with  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  requires  only  1  atom  of  water  to 
exist  in  the  liquid  state,  while  nitric  acid  requires  2 
atoms  of  water  to  become  liquid:  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
therefore  added  in  excess,  and,  consequently,  a  fAsul- 
phate  remains  in  the  retort. 

^  In  the  above  formula  the  acid  is  ordered  to  be  re- 
distilled, nitrate  of  potash  being  previously  added  to 
it  I  the  object  is  to  remove  any  sulphuric  acid  that 
might  be  brought  over  in  the  first  distillation.    It  is 
not,  however^  necessary  to  observe  this  direction  as 
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the  nitric  add  is  procured  at  first  unadulterated  with 
the  sulphuric 

Dry  nitric  acid  is  composed  of  1  atom  azote,  and 
6  atoms  oxygen,  its  weight  of  atom  being  54.  By  dry 
nitric  acid  is  meant,  the  ilcid  as  it  exists  when  com- 
bined with  a  base  without  water,  as  in  the  dry  nitrates. 
This  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  state  of  gas. 

The  sp.^.  of  liquid  nitric  acid  when  of  the  greatest 
strength  is  1.500.  I  atom  of  the  acid  remiires  3 
atoms  of  .water  for  its  condensation,  but  it  wul  unite 
with  any  additional  quantity  of  water,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  meet  with  samples  of  difierent  strengths. 

Pbop.  Nitric  acid  b  not  used  in>:emally  in  its  strong 
form  : — See  Acid.  Nitric,  dilnt.  It  is  employed  exter- 
nally in  slouffhinff  phagadenic  ulcers  as  an  escharotic. 
The  ulcer  would  be  first  well  cleaned,  dried,  and 
surrounded  with  a  coating  of  lard,  to  prevent  the 
acid  spreading  to  the  healthy  parts,  and  then  the 
strong  acid  may  be  applied.  Nitric  acid  vapour,  like 
muriatic  acid  gas,  is  employed  to  counteract  contagion : 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  ingredients  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  generate  it  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Off.  rREP.  Acidum  nitricum  dilut,;  Argenti  Nitrat; 
Bigmuthi  Subnitrat ;  Liquor  Ferri  alkaiini ;  JTydrargyri 
Nitrico^gydum ;  Spiritus  ^therit  nitrici;  UnguerUum 
Hydrargyri  Nitratis* 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTU>f. 
DILUTED  NITRIC  ACID. 

Recipe  fluidunciam  Acidi  nitrici ;    fluiduncias  novem 
Take     afimd'ounce  ofmtric  Acid;    rune flvid-ounces 

Aquae  destillatae ;    Misce. 
of  distilled  water  ;     Mix, 

Prop.— Tonic,  antiseptic.  Externally,  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of  foetid  ulcers  in  the 
proportion  of  f3ii.  to  Oj.  of  water. — Duse,  thx.  toinxxx. 
properly  diluted  with  water. 

I  2 
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ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM. 
DILUTED  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Recipe  fluidunciam    cum  seraisse  Acidi  sul- 

Take     ajlmd-^mnce  with  half  fan  ounce)    of  sulphuric 

phurici;  fluiduncias  quatnordecim  cum 

Acid;  fourteen  fltdd^unces  with 

semisse  Aquae  destillatse ; 

hay'  fan  ounce  J  of  distiUed  Water  ; 

Adjice  Acidum    Aquse  pauladm; 

Add       the  Acid    to  the  Water     by  Mile  and  Utile; 

turn  misce. 
then  mix. 

When  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  added  together 
condensation  of  volume  takes  place ;  that  is,  the  two 
liquids  after  combination  occupy  less  space  than  when 
in  their  separate  states ;  and  ba  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
have  less  affinity  for  caloric  after  condensation,  heat  is 
evolved,  or,  in  other  words,  a  portion  of  thdjr  latent 
heat  is  given  out,  and  becomes  sensitde  heat.  This  la 
more  or  less  the  result  of  the  combination  of  all  fluids 
that  unite  chemically. 

Prop". — Astrin^nt,  refrigerant,  tonic.  Dose,  ill .  vj. 
to  f  3as.  diluted  with  water. 

ACroUM  TARTARICUM. 
TARTARIC  ACID. 

Recipe   libras  duas    cum  semisse  Super- 

Take      tufo  pounds    with  half  {a  pound)  <^ ike  Super" 

tartratis  Potassse ;  congios  tres  Aquse  destillatae  fer- 
'  tartrate  of  Potash  ;  three  gallons  (f  boi&ng  distilled 
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▼entis ;       libram        Crets  prenaraUe ;      librnm 
Water;       a  pound      of  prepared  Chalk ;      a  pound 

Acidi  sulphuric! ; 
o/sulpkuHc  Acid  ; 

Coque         Supertartratem  Potassae         cum 

Boil  the  Supertartrale  qfPotath        with 

congiis  duobus  Aquse  destillatte,  et  adjice  paulatim 
two  gallons         ofdutUled  Water ,  and  add     gradually 

Cretam  praeparatanOy  donee  bullulae  non  amplius 
the  prepared  Chalk,       until      hubbies      no        more 

excitentur:       sepone       ut      Tartras  Calcis 

are  excited:      set  aside     that    the  Tartrate      of  Lime 

subsidat :        effunde  liquorem,  et    ablue  Tartratem 
may  subside:  pour  off' the  liquor,  and  wash  the  Tartrate 

Caleb  sspiiks  Aqud  destillatft,  donee 

ofUme       frequently        with  distilled  Water,      until 

sit  expers        saporis.        Turn       supcrinfundc 

it  be         devoid        <f  taste.         Then       pour  thereon 

Acidum  sulphuricum,         dilutuin  congio 

the  sulphuric  Acid,  diluted  with  a  gallon 

Aqiise  destillatae  ferventis,     et        sepone  per 

of  boiling  distilled  Water,        and      set  {it)  aside      for 

boras  viginti  quatuor,  agitans         subindc.        Cola 
twenty-four  hours,  shaking  (it)  frequently.      Strain 

liquorem,     et        consume  balneoaquoso     ut 

the  liquor,     and     evaporate  (il)    in  a  water  bath    that 

crystal ii  flant. 
crystals  may  be  formed, 

'  Supertartrate  of  potash  consists  of  2  atoms  tarta- 
ric acid,  and  1  atom  potash.  The  superabundant 
acid  unites  with  the  lime  of  the  chalk,  ana  expels  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  gasy  and  tartrate  oj  Ume^ 

i3 
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which  if  insoluble,  is  formed :  tartrate  of  potash  is  held 
in  solution,  and  is  to  be  poured  oft*.  The  tartrate^  of 
lime  is  then  decomposea  by  adding  sulphuric  acid; 
sulphate  of  lime^  whicn  is  insoluble,  is  formed,  and  the 
tartaric  acid,  being  set  free,  is  held  in  solution,  and 
afterwards  cr^stamzed. 

Dry  tartaric  acid  is  composed  of  5  atoms  oxygen,  2 
atoms  hydrogen,  and  4  atoms  carbon,  its  atomic  weight 
being  66.  In  the  crystallized  state  it  contains  1  atom 
of  water.    It  forms  salts  with  bases  called  tartrates. 

Prop — Eefri^erant.  It  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
^r  citric  add  m  fbrming  effervescing  draughts  with 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  being  less  expensive — Dose, 
gr.  X.  to  5ss. 

•»•  The  other  acids  which  are  used  medicinally,  or 
which  require  to  be  noticed,  will  be  found  by  turning 
to  the  index. 


ALKALIA  ET  EORUM  SALES. 
ALKALIES  AND  THEIR  HALTS. 

Alkalies  are  known  by  turning  vegetable  blues,  green, 
and  vegetable  yellows,  brown.  They  unite  with  adds, 
and  form  salts. 

Turmeric  Paper* 

Paper  stained  with  the  tincture  of  the  root  of  /ur- 
merioy*  is  an  excellent  test  for  discovering  the  presence 
of  alkalies.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  paper  is  changed 
to  a  brick-red,  or  orange,  bv  alkalies,  whether  in  a 
caustic  state,  or  combined  with  carbonic  add,  but  it  is 

•  Curcuma  lon^  Turmeric.  —  Monandria  Mono- 
finrnia,  N.  O.  Scitaminese,  L.  Drymyrrhizae,  J. — 
Cultivated  throughout  In^  for  the  sake  of  the  root. 
Considered  by  the  Hindoos,  a  stomachic,  and  is  an 

essential  ingredient  of  their  curriea.  The  root  contains 

a  peculiar  colouring  principle. 
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not  affected  by  carbonated  earths ;  so  that  bj  this  test 
we  are  at  onoe  enaUed  to  distinguish  the  pretence  of  a 
carbonated  alkali  from  that  of  a  carboDated  earth,  when 
held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  add. 

By  means  of  tliis  test  the  exact  point  of  neutraliza- 
tion  of  some  acids  with  alkalies  may  be  ascertained 
with  great  nicety.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  does  not  at  aU  times  serve  as  a  crite- 
licm  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  neutrality  of 
a  compound;  because,  as  just  observed,  it  is  acted 
upon  by  carbonated  alkalies,  which  consist  of  1  atom 
ox  add,  and  1  atom  of  base,  and  are  therefore  in 
strict  terms  neutral  bodies.  It  is  even  acted  ujpiin  by 
bicarbonated  alkalies,  and  in  consequence  a  dendeney 
of  add  in  such  compounds  might  be  suppnwd  to  exist  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  application  of  this 
test.  Accordingly,  we  find  earbonate  qf  9oda^  and  mt- 
honate  qf  potash^  as  well  as  the  desquioarbmuUsiifammomay 
called  in  the  Pharmacopoda,  and  in  the  older  works  on 
diemistry,  mbearbonaies. 

Turmeric  paper  changed  by  alkalies,  has  its  original 
yellow  colour  restored  by  adds;  and  litmus  paper 
changed  by  adds,  has  its  original  blue  colour  restored 
by  alkalies. 

AMMONLE  SUBCARBONAS. 
8UBCARB0NATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Recipe libram      Muriatis  Ammonias;    Hbram 

Take    a  pound    of  the  Muriate  of  Ammovia;  apound 

com  semisse  Cretae  preparatae  exsiccatse; 

with  half  {a  pound)  of  prepared  Chalk  dried; 

Tere  in  pulverem     separatim ;    turn  misce. 

Rub  {them)  into  a  powder   separately;    then  mr, 

et    sublima,  calore  aucto  paulatim,  donee 

and  sublime,    the  heat  being  increased  gradually,  until 

retorta     rubescat. 
ike  retort  grouu  red. 
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Muriate  of  ammonia  is  composed  of  muriatic  acid 
and  ammonia,  and  chalk  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 
Muriatic  acid  consists  of  chlorine  a»d  hydrogen,  and 
lime  of  oxygen  and  calcium.  During  the  process,  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  unites  with  some  ammonia  of 
the  muriate,  forming  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  lime  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  forming  water,  which  rises  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  with  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. The  calcium  of  the  lime  unites  with  the  chlorine 
of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  foxras  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
remains  in  the  retort. 

The  theory  of  the  process  was  formerly  explained  by 
saying,  that  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  unites 
with  the  lime  of  the  chalk,  forming  muriate  of  lime, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  unites  with  the 
ammonia  of  the  muriate,  forming  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
In  strict  chemical  language,  this  salt  is  a  hydrated 
sesquicBibonaie,  being  composed  of  1^  atom,  carbonic 
acid,  1  atom  ammonia,  and  1  atom  water.  In  express- 
ing' the  composition  of  this  and  similar  compounds, 
it  IS  customary  to  double  the  numbers,^  so  as  to  avoid 
the  ^ction»  thus : — 

2.  atoms  Ammonia  ........  17  X  ^  =  ^'^ 

3  Carbonic  Acid  ....  22X3  =  66 

2 Water    ..,..     9X2  =  18 

.  lie 

The  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  contained  in  the 
ingredients  employed  are  -in  the  proper  proportions  for 
forming  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ana  the  reason  that  only 
a  j^^^tcarbonate  results  from  the  process,  is,  that  part 
of  the  ammonia  is  expelled  by  the  heat  in  a  free  state. 

This  salt  is  converted  into  hydrated  bicarbonate  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  Us'  parting  with 
ammonia.  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  destitute  of 
smeU.  There  are  three  compounds  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,  viz.,  the  carbonate,  sesquicarbonate,  and 
bicarbonate. 

Pa  OP.— Antacid,  stimulant^antiajtaamodic^atad  emetic 
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in  large  dofes.    It  is  emploTed  in  sjncqie,  &c^  under 
the  fimn  of  smelling  wahi, — ^Bosb,  ffr.  ▼.  to  g^,  xii. 

Off.  F&ep. — Liquor  Ammonim  SubcarbontUia  ;  LAquar 
AmmonuB  Acetatis  ;  LirUmetUum  Ammonia  Subcarbonaiit ; 
Cuprum  AmmonuUum, 

LIQUOR  AMMONIJS. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIA. 

Recipe     undasocto     Moriatis  Ammonifle; 

Take        ^^  ounces     rf the  Muriate      of  Ammonias 

uncias  sex     Calcis  recentit;       octarius  quatuor 
Mr  otcRoef       tf  frethlAme;        four  pints 

Aqine; 
of  Water; 

Superinfunde  octarium     Aquae  Calci; 

Pour  a  pint  of  the  Water  to  the  lAme; 

turn  contegeyas,  et     tepone  perhoram; 

then  cover      the  veuel,  and  set  {U)  aside  for  an  hour; 

ddn       adjice       Muriatem  Ammoniae         et 

then        add  the  Muriate.       of  Ammonia    *.   and 

reliquam  Aquam         priiks  ferreiactaniy  et    contege 
the  remmmng  Water  first     made  hot,        and  cover 

vas  iterum;      cola        liquorem      postquam 

the  vessel      agcan ;        strain      the  liquor     after 

refrixerit;  turn  destiUentfluidunciseduodeciniy 

it  shaU  have  cooled;  then  let  twehe  fluid^ounces  distil, 

liquoria  Ammoniae     in  receptaculum,    calor 

i^  the  solution  of  Ammoma   into  a  receiver,        the  heat 

cnjus      non  superet     gradum  quinquagesimuro. 
of  which  does  nd  exceed  the  fiftieth  degree, 

Pondut  specificum    Liquoris  Ammoniae     est 

The  spec^  gravity    (f  the  solution   of  Ammonia    is 

ad  ponduB      Aqu%  destillatfe    ut  ad 

toihegrafvify  cfdUtiUed  Water    as  O.06O    to  \  OQQy— 
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[nongentac      et  sexaginta  (partes  sunt)  ad  mille 
[rune  hundred  and  sixty        (parts  are)  to  one  thousand 

(partes)]. 
{parts)]. 

The  lime  unites  mih.  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  muriate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  am^ 
monia  being  set  free  is  held  in  solution  hy  the  water 
along  with  the  muriate  of  lime.  By  distillation,  the 
ammonia,  which  is  volatile,  passes  over  with  part  of 
the  water,  and  the  muriate  of  lime,  which  is  not  vola- 
tile, remains  in  the  retort. 

By  employing  the  same  ingredients  in  a  dry  state, 
ammonia  is  obtamed  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  may  be 
collected  over  mercury.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  invisible,  its 
smell  is  powerfully  pungent  and  peculiar,  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  me,  but  is  agreeably  stimulant  when  diluted 
with  atmospheric  air ;  it  destroys  iiame,  is  condensed 
very  readily  by  water,  which  takes  up  about  780  times 
its  volume,  and  under  a  pressure  of  6.5  atmospheres, 
becomes  a  transparent  colourless  liquid.  Ammonia 
consists  of  3  atoms  hydrogen,  and  1  atom  azote, 
its  atomic  weight  being  17*  Its  elements  cannot  be 
made  to  unite' synthetically.  Ammonia  in  a  gaseous 
state,  or  in  solution,  is  recognized  by  its  alkaline  pro- 
perties ;  but  turmeric  paper,  changed  by  it,  has  its 
colour  restored  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Ammonia  is 
sometimes  called  the  volatile  alkali.  All  its  salts  are 
either  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  or  dissipated  in 
vapour. 

Prop. — Liqtior  ammonia  is  a  diffusible  stimulant,  and 
antacid.  Externally,  it  is  rubefecient.  As  a  local  sti- 
^  mulant  it  may  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  in  faintings, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pour  it  in  the  mouth 
when  the  patient  is  in  a  recumbent  position.  The  am^ 
manus  subcarbonas  is  a  better  form  of  application  to  the 
nostrils  in  syncope,  and,  to  make  it  stronger,  it  may  be 
-moistened  with  the  liquor  ammonks.— Dose,  V\ii,  to 
TTlxx.  properly. diluted  with  water. 

Off.  Prep.— 2/im»i^7i/uwi  Ammonia;  Spirittis  Am- 
mania  siiccinatus;  LinxmBtUwn  Camphora  comp ;  Ztnt- 
m^rUum  Jltfdrargyri, 
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LIQUOR  AMMONLE  ACETATIS. 

SOLUTION  Of  ACETATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Recipe   unciaa  duas    SubcarbonatU         Animoniae ; 
Take       two  ounces      of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia  ; 

octarios  qtiataor  Acidi  acetici  diluti,  vel  quantum 
fourpinti  (fdUuie  acetic  Acid,  or  ox  much  as 

sit         satis ; 
may  be  sufficient  f 

Adjice    Acidum     Subcarbonati  Ammoniap, 

Add        the  Acid     to  the  Subcarbonate    of  Ammonia, 

donee  bullulae  excitentur  non  aroplius,  et    misce. 
until    bubbles  are  excited  no  longer,      and  mix. 

The  acetic  acid  unites  with  the  ammonia  of  the  sub- 
carbonate,  forming  acettUe  of  ammonia^  and  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  gas. — This  compound 
is  generally  prepared  in  a  very  careless  manner,  and 
either  the  acid  or  alkali  prevails.  Instead  of  emploving 
the  ingredients  in  the  proportions  named  in  the  above 
formu£i,  it  will  be  better  to  ascertain  the  point  of  neu- 
trality by  litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  as  the  dilute 
acetic  acid  is  liable  to  vary  in  strength.  The  litmus 
paper,  however,  may  be  acted  upon  when  the  whole  of 
the  acetic  acid  is  neutralized,  in  consequence  of  some 
carbonic  acid  being  in  the  solution,  but  this  is  easily 
ascertained,  because  litmus  paper  reddened  by  carbonic 
acid  has  its  colour  restored  by  holding  it  to  the  fire. 

pHOt». — Diaphoretic.  Its  action  is  assisted  by  anti- 
monials,  opium  and  camphor ;  diluents  should  also  be 
employed  along  with  external  heat  during  its  exhi- 
bition, for  when  the  patient  is  exposed  to  a  cool  atmos- 
phere it  is  apt  to  act  upon  the  kidneys,  and  pass  off  by 
urine.  Externally  it  is  discutient.  When  properly 
prepared,  diluted  with  water,  and  combmeOi  mVYi  Naxv^- 
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tura  opii,  it  forms  a  good  collyrium  in  chronic  opthal- 
mia ;  and  still  further  diluted,  it  may  be  employed  as 
an  injection  in  gonnorrhoea. — Dose,  i3iy.  to  i^iss. 


LIQUOR  AMMONIiE  SUBCARBONATIS. 

SOLUTION  of  SUBCARBONATE  of  AMMO- 
NIA. 

Recipe  uncias  quatuor  Subcarbonatis         Ammoniae ; 
Take    four  ounces        of  the  Subcarbonate  qfAnmumia; 

octarium  Aquae  destillatae ; 
a  pint       (faistiUed  Water; 

Liqua     Subcarbonatem    Ammoniae     in  Aqusl, 
Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia  in  the  Water, 

et    cola    per  chartam. 
and  strain  through  paper. 

Prop. — The  same  as  those  of  the  salt  in  a  solid  form. 
Dose,  f  5ss.  to  f  3j.  in  any  proper  liquid. 

In  the  shops  we  meet  with  a  preparation  analogous 
to  the  above,  termed  hartshorn^  for  the  formation  of 
which  there  is  a  formula  in  the  Dublin  PharmacopcBia. 
The  process  consists  in  subjecting  hartshorn  or  bones, 
to  destructive  distillation  in  a  retort.  The, gelatine 
of  the  horns  or  bones,  which  consists  of  oxygen,  hy* 
droigen,  carbon,  and  azote,  is  decotnposed:  oxygen 
ana  carbon  re-uniting  form  carbonic  acid,  and  ny- 
drogen  and  azote  form  ammonia,  which  together  give 
rise  to  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Empyreumatic  oil, 
water,  &c.  are  also  produced  during  the  process.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  produced  m  a  solid  form,  and 
in  solution  in  water :  the  latter  distils  over.  In  both 
states  it  is  contaminated  with  the  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  may  be  removed  by  repeated  oistillation  with 
charcoal.  It  is,  however,  seldom  found  in  the  shops 
entireljr  &ee  Stom  empyreumatic  oW, 
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LIQUOR  POTASSiB. 
SOLUTION  OF  POTASH. 

libram        Subcarbonatis 
7^e       aponmd     (f  the  Subcarbonaie 

libram  dimidiam         Calcis  recentk ; 
Aojf  apound  cffietk  lAme; 

Aqose  destUlatae  ferventis ; 
cf  boding  dutiBed  Water ; 


Potassfle; 
qfPotatk; 

ooDgium 
agMm 


Li^ua 
Dmohe 


PotasBam 
thePoUuk 

Adjice     quod 


Add 
Calci 


IB  oetariis  duobns 
mtwopintt 

reliquum  est 
that  which        it  l^ 

Misce    liquores  calentes 
Mix      the  heated  liquors 

in  vase  clauftO»  et, 

in  a  covered  vettely     and, 

cola  per 

they  shall  have  cooled,      strain        through 


Aquse. 

of  the  Water, 

Aquas 

of  {he  Water    to  the  IAme» 

inter  se,   turn      sepone 
together,  then      set  aside 

postquam    refrix«rtnt, 
after 


pannam  gossipinum. 
cotton      doth. 

Si    Acidum  dilutum  quodlibet  imtiUatum   excitet 


If    any  diluted  Acid 

bullulasy      oportebit 
bubbles,        it  will  be  necessary 

Caleis,   cC        colare        iterttm. 
lAme,     and     to  filter      agmiu 

Octarius        hujus  Liquoris 
A  pint  of  this  iJquor 

uncias  sedecim. 
sixteen  ounces. 


dropped  iA    excite 

adjicere  plus 

to  add  more 


debet 
otight 


pendere 
to  weigh 
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The  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  in- 
soluble is  formed,  and  the' |>o^a«\ is  held  .in  solution  by 
the  water. 

Although,  by  the  above  method,  a  solution  of  potash 
is  obtained  sumciently  pure  for  medical  purposes,  ^et 
it  is  not  altogether  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  it  like- 
wise contains  other  impurities. 

Prop. — Antacid,  and  lithontriptic  in  those  cases 
where  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess,  which  is  known 
by  a  red  sediment  in  the  urine ;  it  should  not  be  admi- 
nistered when  the  sediment  is  white,  but  the  muriatic 
acid  will  then  be  found  serviceable  in  correcting  the 
tendency  to  calculus.  It  is  an  useful  remedy  in  those 
diseases  of  the  skin  which  arise  from  acidity  of  the 
mimae  viae. — Dose,  TTlx.  to  f3j.  in  veal  broth,  or  some 
bitter  incision. 

Off.  Prep.^ — Potassa  fusa ;  Potassa  cum  Calce  ;  An^ 
Hmonii  StUphv/retum  pradpitatum,  * 

LIQUOR  POTASSJE  SUBCARBONATIS.       . 

SOLUTION    OF    SUBCARBONATE    OF 

POTASH. 

Recipe     libram      Subcarbonatis  Fotassae ;    . 

Take        a  pound    of  the  Subcarbonate       of  Potash  ; 

fluiduncias  duodecim    Aquas  destiilatae ; 
twelve  fluidrotmces         of  distilled  Water; 

m 

Liqua      Subcarbonatem    Fotassae      in  Aqua, 
Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate   of  Potash    in  the  Water, 

et        cola        per  chartam. 
and     strain      through  paper. 

The  medical  properties  of  ^this  solution  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  salt  in  its  solid  form. — Dose,  from  Tilx. 
to  f5\j»  in  any  proper  vehicle. 
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POTASSA  CUM  CALCE. 
POTASH  WITH  LIME, 

Recipe     octarios  tres        Liquoris  Potastse ; 

Take        three  pints  of  the  solution    of  Potash; 

libram       Calcis  recentis ; 
a  pound    of  fresh  Lime  / 

Decoque      Liquorem      Potassas        ad  octarium ; 
£oU  down     the  solution    of  Potash      to  a  pint ; 

dein        adjice      Calcem,       resolutam        Aqua 
then        add         the  Lime,      slaked  by  Water 

affusa,  et        diligenter    misce. 

being  poured  thereon,   and     diligenili/      mix. 

This  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  lime  and  potash. 
The  lime  renders  the  potash  less  deliquescent  and  more 
manageable  as  an  escharotic.  It  should  be  kept  ex- 
cluded from  the  air.    Confined  to  external  use. 

POTASSA  FUSA. 
FUSED  POTASH. 

Recipe     congium    Liquoris  Potassse; 

Take        a  gallon      of  the  solution  of  Potash  ; 

Consume  Aquam  in  vase  ferreo  nitido 

Evaporate  the  Water        in  a  clean  iron  vessel 

ad  ignem^  donee,  ebullitione  finitii, 

upon  the  fire,      until,      the  ebullition      being  finished, 

Potassa  liquefiat:  effiinde         banc 

the  Potash  becomes  melted:        pour  off        this 

super  laminam  ferream    in  formas  idoneas. 
upon  an  iron  plate  into  convenient  shapes. 

k2 
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Fused  potash  consists  of  1  atom  potassium,  1  atom 
oxygen,  and  1  atom  water,  and  is  therefore  a' 
hydrate,*  It  retains  its  water  so  powerfully,  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  by  the  most  intense  heat.  This 
preparation  should  be  kept  excluded  from  the  air, 
otherwise  it  will  attract  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Prop. — It  is  employed  externally  as  a  caustic.  The 
internal  use  of  potash  is  expUuneid  under  LAqwor  P4-- 
tass<B, 

4 

POTASSJE  ACETAS. 
ACETATE  OF  POTASH. 

Recipe      libram        Subcarbonatis  Potassse; 

Take         a  pound      of  the  Subcarbonaie     of  Potash; 

octarios  duos  Acidi  acetici  fortioris ;  octarios 

two  pints  of  the  stronger  acetic  Acid ;    two 

duos    Aquas  destillatas  fervenlis ; 
pints    of  boiling  distiiled  Water  ; 

Adjice  Acidum    prii^s  commixtum  cum  Aqu& 
Add      the  Acid  first    mixed  with  the  Water 

Subcarbonati  Potassae,        donee        buliulce 

to  the  Subcarbonate      <^  Potash^      until  bubbles 

non  amplius    excitentur,     et        cola.      Consume 
910  longer         are  excited,     and     strain.     Evaporate 

liquorem  primo        in  balneo  aquoso       donee 

the  liquor  first  in  a  water-bath  until 

ebnltitio        cessaverit.  Dein        expone 

ebullition       shall  have  ceased.        Then       expose  {U) 

calori        gradatim     aucto,  et        consume 

to  a  heat  gradually    increased,      and      evaporate  (it) 

*  Hydrates  are  bodies  containing  water  in  defiaite 
propartiQa^  and  are  comequently  cnenufial  cwdpounds. 
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iterum    donee    pellicula   supernatet;  exhicca 

agam       until      a  pelUde   swims  on  the  top  ;    dry 

pelliculam        ablatam  super  chartam  bibulam. 

tke  pelHcie        taken  off  upon  bibulous  paper. 

Consumatur  liquor  iterum    et       ssepiiis. 

Let  the  liquor  be  evaporated    again       and  frequently, 

et  aufer  pelliculam,  et  exsicca 

^and         take  off        the  peilicle,  and  dry  {it) 

eodem  roodo. 

f »  ilte  same  manner. 

The  acetic  acid  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  sub- 
carbonate,  forming  acetate  of  pqtash^  in  solution,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  gas. 

By  employing  the  acetic  acid  obtained  from  wood,  a 
whiter  salt  is  procured  than  would  result  from  substi- 
tuting distillea  viaef^y  on  account  of  the  mucilage 
which  the  latter  contains. 

This  salt  does  not  readily  crystallize,  but  when 
procured  as  above,  it  assumes  a  foliated  texture.  It  is 
composed  of  1  atom  acetic  acid,  and  1  atom  potash. 
Dehquescent. 

Prop. — Mildly 
diuretic,  in  doses 
diuretic  without  being  combined  with  aUjuvants. 


aperient,  in  doses  of  .'^Ij-  to  ?iy. ; 
of  9j.  to  3i.    It  is  said  not  to  be 
einff  combined  with  aUjuvants. 


POTASSiE  CARBONAS. 

CARBONATE  OF  POTASH. 

Recipe    congium    Liquoris  Subcarbonatis 

Take       a  gallon      of  the  solution  of  the  Subcarbonate 

Potasss ; 
of  Potash  ; 

Transmitte  Acidum  carbonicum  per  Liquorem 
Pass  carbonic  Acid  through  the  solution 

Subcarbonatis  Pota^sae  in  vase  idoneo 

of  the  SvbcqtfwmUr     of  totash         in  a  proper  \)€ucl 

x3 
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ad  plenam  saturationem,  et  cola. 

to  a  full  sisturation,  and  strain, 

Vaporet  liquor  colatus  ut  crystalli 

Let  the  strained  Uqiwr  evaporate         that  crystals 

fiant,  cavendo  ne  calor 

maif  be  formed^  taking  care        lest  the  keat 

excedat  gradum  centesimum  vtgesimum. 

should  exceed  the  hundred  and  twenii^fh  degree* 

Liquore  effuse,  exsicca  has 

77ie  liquor        being  poured  off,        dry  these 

super    chartam  bibulam. 
upon     blotting  paper. 

Acidum  carbonicum        obtinetur  facillime 

Carbonic  Add  is  obtained  most  eaely 

ki        '  Marmore  albo    et        Acido  sulphurico  diluto. 
from     white  Marble      and      dilute  sulphuric  Acid, 

When^he  marble,  which  is  composed  of  1  atom  car- 
bonic add')  and  1  atom  Ume,  is  acted  upon  hy  the  sul- 
phuric tici6\sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  carbonic 
add  escapes^  the  state  ot'gas^  and  is  received  into  the 
solution  of  stbcarbonate  of  potash.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  wfiat  is  called  a  ju^carbonate  of  potash  by 
the  College,  is  %  carbonate^  consisting  of  I  atom  of  add 
and  1  atom  of  D|se.  Bj  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic 
add  gas  through  |  solution  of  it,  the  potash  conabines 
with  another  atorii  of  carbonic  add,  and  a  bicarbonate 
of  potash  is  formed 

in  eva^rating  thtr  liquor  previous  to  crystallization, 
the  heat  is  ordered  not  to  exceed  120**,  lest  part  of  the 
carbonic  add  should  be  driven  off*  by  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. 

The  College  is  wronc  la  stating  that  marble  is  decom- 
posed most  easily  by  sumhuric  acid,  because  the  sulphate 
of  lime  which  is  formed,  bdng  insoluble,  envelopes  the 
undecomposed  marble,  and  prevents  the  further  action 
of  the  aad  upon  it,  unless  j^tatiou  be  resorted  to  so 
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as  to  displace  the  sulphate.  This  acid  is  probablj  or- 
dexed  for  the  sake  or  economy.  Muriatic  acid,  which 
is  now  much  cheaper  than  formerly,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  sulphuric ;  its  action  on  the  marble  proceeds 
without  interruption  until  it  becomes  neutralized,  the 
muriate  of  lime  lormed  being  soluble. 

This  salt  consists  of  2  atoms  carbonic  add,  and 
1  atom  pota^  In  its  crystallized  state  it  contains 
1  atom  of  water.  Its  crystals  are  permanent  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Pbop. — The  same  as  those  of  the  suboarbanaie  ^ 
potash^  but  it  is  less  nauseous  than  that  salt  on  account 
of  the  excess  of  carbonic  add  which  it  contains. — 
Dose,  gr.  xr.  to  3j. 

POTASSJE  SUBCARBONAS. 
SUBCARBONATE  OF  POTASH. 

Redpe      libras  tres         Potassas  impurse  contriCae ; 
Take         three  pounds      of  impure  Fotatk  powdered ; 

octarios  tres      Aauae  ferventis      cum  semiste; 
three  pints         of  ooiUng  Wafer      with  half  {a  pint): 

Liqua        Potassam      in  Aqui,  et        cola ; 

Dissolve    the  Potash     in  the  Water ^    a^d     strain: 

turn        efiTunde  in  vas  ferreum  nitidum,      et 

then       pour  cff  into  a  clean  tnm  tessel^         and 

consume    Aquam        lento  igne,  ut     liquor 

evaporate   the  Water    with  a  slow  JSr^,  that  the  liquor 

spissescat;  dein,       igne  subducto, 

may  grow  thick :       then,-      Mcjir^      being  removed^ 

move  assidub  ^pathd  ferreA, 

Mtir  (the  Rquor)        constantly        with  an  iron  spatula, 

donee    Sal  abeat    in  grona  parvula. 

uTitil       the  Salt  forms     in  *7^/  grains. 

Subcarbonas        Potassse       potest       praeparan 
Subcarbonate       of  Potash     viay  be  prepared 
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eodem  modo  ex  Tartaro,  quod 

in  the  same  manner  from  Tartar,  which 

fuerit  prids        ustum         donee        sit 

shaU  have  been        first  burnt  until  it  be 

cinerei  colons. 
of  an  ashy  colour. 

By  solution  and  filtration  the  potassa  impura  of  the 
materia  medica  (which  is  impure  carbonate  of  potash^  is 
in  a  great  measure  freed  from  its  impurities. 

By  burning  tartar,  which  is  impure  supertartrate  of 
potash,  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  salt  is  decomposed  and 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  uniting  with  the 
potash  forms  carbonate  of  potash. 

It  has  already  been  observed  when  speaking  of  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  turmeric  paper,  page  91,  that  on 
account  of  the  alkaline  re-action  of  some  salts,  the  base 
was  supposed  to  be  in  excess,  and  therefore  the  term 
sub  was  employed  to  designate  their  composition.  It 
was  from  this  circumstance  that  the  salt  in  question 
received  the  name  of  ^t^carbonate,  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
carbonate^  being  composed  of  1  atom  carbonic  acid,  and 
1  atom  potash. 

This  salt  is  highly  deliquescent,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  kept  eKcluaea  from  the  air. 

Prop. — The  medical  properties  of  this  salt  are  simi- 
lar to  those  eiiumerated  under  Liqu^or  Potassa,  but  it  is 
of  course  mildlir  than  that  preparation  on  account  of 
the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  princi* 
pally  used  medicinally  for  the  formation  of  saline 
draughts,  with  citric  acid  or  lemon  juice,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  9j.  of  the  lalt  to  f  3iv.  of  the  lemon  juice. — 
Dos£,  gr.  X.  to  3s3. 

Off.  Peep. — Ldquor  Potassa  Subcarbonatis ;  Liquor 
Potassa ;  Potassa  AiGefets ;  Potassa  Sulphas ;  Potcissa 
Tartras  ;  Magnesia  JMcarbonas ;  Potassa  SulplMretum  ; 
Alcohol ;  Liquor  ArsemcaJis  ;  Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini  ; 
Hydrargyrum  pracipitahm  album  ;  Spiritus  Ammonia  ; 
Spiritus  Ammonia  aronmticus ;  Decoctum  AloeSy  C. : 
A/is/ura  Ferri^  C, 
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POTASSJE  SULPHAS. 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

Recipe  Sails  qui      restat     post  destillationem 

Take      of  the  Salt  which  remaku  trfUr  the  dittUlatkm 

Acidi  nitrid  libras  duas ;  Aquae  fenrentis 

of  ttttric  Acid  two  pounds  ;         qfboUing  Water 

coi^oftduos; 
two  gaUont ; 

Mtsce,  ut        Sal  liquetur;  turn 

Mix,     ^at     the  Salt     may  be  diitoked;         then 

adjice        Sabcarbonatis  Potassas        quod 

add  of  the  Subearbonate   of  Potash     mat  which 

sit  satis  ad  saturandum        Acidum. 

may  be        sufficient         to  saturate  the  Acid, 

Dein    coque    donee  pellicula     supernatet, 

TTien    bou        until    a  pellicle    swims  upon  {the  top), 

ety  ubi      colaveris,  sepon^        ut 

mdywhen  yom  shall  have  strained  (U),  set  {it)  aside,  that 

crystalli  fiant.  Effuso  liquor^ 

crystals    may  be  formed.    Having  powredoff  ike  liquor, 

exsicca    has        super  chartam  bibulai^ 
dry  these      upon  bibulous  paper. 

The  salt  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  nitric 
acid  is  a  Msulnhate  of  potash ;  b/  adding  to  this  in 
solution,  subearbonate  of  potash,  tb^^  Potash  of  the  latter 
salt  combines  with  the  excess  of  ^"  in  the  bisulphate, 
and  reduces  it  to  a  neutral  stilfhate,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  carbonate  is  expellc' ^n  the  form  of  gas. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  in  its  ci/^tallized  state,  contains 
no  water  of  crystallization.  T^^  crystals  are  permanent 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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Prop.   Deobstrueni,  and  carthartic.     Its  aperient 
properties  are  improved  by  combining  it  in  a  state  of 
powder  with  rhuhsurb,  or  aloes — BosE^gr.x.  to  5iij., 
or  more. 
•    Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  IpeoacttanfuB  comp. 


POTASS-ffil  SUPERSULPHAS. 

•  4. 

SUFERSULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

Recipe  Salis        .    qui      restat      post  destillationeni 
Take      of  the  Salt    which  renudns   after  the  (iuiUlation 

Aeidi  nitrici  librasduas;  Aquae  ferventis 

f^  juiric  Acid     ^     two  pounds ;         of  boiling  Water 

o^tarios  quatuor ; 
fonr  pints  ; 

Mist^,  ut        Sal  liquetur,  et     cola, 

il^, .  that      the  Salt  may^  he  dissolved,  and   strain, 

Dein    cdque      ad  dimidium,    et      sepohe^  ut  ' 

T^hen    boU  iohalfy  and   set  {it)  aside,  that 

crystalli      Aunt.  Effuso  liquore, 

crystak       may  be  formed.      The  liquor  being  poured  off, 

exsicca    has      super  chartam  bibutam. 
dry  these   upon  bibulous  paper* 

This  is  merely  the  bisulphate  of  potash,  left  in  the 
retort  ailer  making  nitric  acid,  washed  and  crystal- 
lized. 

The  crystals  conti&i  2  atoms  of  water. 

Prop.  The  same  aft  the  sulphate  of  potash,  but  more 
active,  being  more  soliible. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  5ij. 
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POTASSJE  TARTRAS. 

TARTRATE  OF  POTASH. 

Recipe  uncias  sedecim  Subcarbonatis         Fotassae ; 
Take     sixteen  ounces      of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potash  ; 

libras  tres      Supertartratis        Potassae ;    congium 
three  pounds  of  the  Supertartrate  of  Potash  ;  a  gaiion 

.  Aquee  ferventis; 
qfooUhtg  Water; 

Liqua        Subcarbonatem    Potassse    in  Aqu4; 
Dissolve     the  Subcarbonate  of  Potash  in  the  Water ; 

turn     adjice  Supertartratem     Fotassae    tritam     io 
then    add      the  Supertartrate  ofPoUuh    rubbed    into 

pulverem,    donee  bullulse    non  amplius    excitentur. 
a  powder,     until     bubbles      no  longer        are  excited. 

Cola       liquorem    per  chartam;    dein     coque 

Strain     the 'liquor    through    paper;        thrn      bou 

donee  pellicula    supernatet,  et     sepone, 

until     a  pellicle    sufims  upon  {the  top),  and  set  aside, 

ut    crystalli  fiant.  Effuso  liqu^i^> 

that  crystals   may  be  formed.  The  liquor  feing  poured  off", 

exaicca    has      super  chartam  hibula^* 
dfy  these    upon  bibulous  paper. 

Supertartrate  of  potash  consists  '^^  ^  atoms  tartaric 
add,  and  1  atom  potash,  and  is  t)^i^efore  a  6ttartrate. 
The  potash  of  the  subcarbonate  neutralizes  the  excess 
of  acid  reducing  the  salt  to  a  tai^^^  of  potash^  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  subcarbonate  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
state. 

This  salt  is  slightly  deliqu^cent.  Its  crystals  con- 
tain 2  atoms  of  water  of  '^ystallization.    It  \a  xi^A 
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often  met  with  in  the  shops  crystallized,  being  procured 
on  the  large  scale  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  re- 
ducing to  powder. 
Prop.  Aperient.— Dose,  3ij.  to  Jj.  in  solution. 

SODJE  CARBONAS.  ,  V 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

Recipe        libram        Subcarbonatis  Sodas; 

Take  a  pound      qftheSubcarhoTuUe      of  Soda  f 

octaiios  tres    Aquae  destillatae ; 
three  j^        of  distilled  Water; 

Liqua  Subcarbonatem  Sodas 

Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  if  Soda 

in  hc^jk  destillat^.  Dein  transmitte 

in  the  i^tiUed  water.  Then  pats 

Acidun^carbonicum  per  liquorem        in  vase  idoneo 
carbonic  icid  throu^  the  liquor  in  a  proper  vessel 

ad  plenamsaturationem,  et      sepone,    ut    crystalli 
to  a  full  sifyarationi  and   set  aside,  tkt^  cryMte 

fiant.  ^      Exsicca    crystallos      involutes   et 

nay  beformed^    Dry         the  crystals    folded        and 

compressas  charta  bibula.  Consume 

compressed         \    in  hloUmg  paper.  Evaporate 

liquorem  reliquui|,  cavendo  ne    calor 

the  remaining  Kquof^  taking  care        lest    the  heat 

ezcedat  gralum  centesimum  vigesimum      ut 

should  exceed      the  mndred  and  tufentieth  degree     that 

crystalli      prodeant   .  iterum.      Exsicca    et 

crystals       may  be  pro3m:ed '  again.         Dry         and 

comprime    has    eodemmodo. 
congress       these  in  the  smne  manner. 


I 
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Tlitt  wfaidi  is  called  mftcarbonate  of  soda  by  the 
College  (fir  maons  already  itated,  page  91,)  i>  a  oar. 
bemaU^  being  composed  of  1  atom  carponic  acid,  and 
I  atom  8o£.  Bj  paadni^  a  stream  of  carbonic  add 
gfm  through  a  solution  of  it,  till  the  solution  ceases  to 
aet  on  turmeric  paper,  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  formed, 
which,  being  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  carbonate, 
fidls  down  in  small  crystals.  But  notwithstanding  the 
eautiona  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  tenmerature, 
ha  evaporating  the  remaining  solution,  part  or  the  car- 
bonic add  is  driven  off,  and  even  the  crystals  at  first 
^rmed  are  partially  deprived  of  carbonic  add  by  dry- 
ing ;  so  that  this  salt  as  met  with  in  the  shops  is  a 
jwoictcarbonate,  consisting  of  1|  atom  carbonic  add, 
and  1  atom  sodia,  with  which  are  combined  2  atoms  of 
water. 

As  regards  the  decompodtion  of  marble  by  sulphuric 
Add  ibr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  carbonic  add  gas,  see 
^e  observations  under  Poiussa  Carbtmat. 

Prop.  The  same  as  those  of  Sodm  Subearbotuu^  but  it 
is  less  nauseous,  on  account  of  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid. — Dose,  gr.  z.  to  gr.  xzx.  Generally  employed 
with  tartaric  add  for  making  effervescing  draughts  as 
-a  aubatitute  for  soda  waters  the  proportions  are 
gr.  XXX.  oi  each  ingredient  to  a  half-pint  tumbler  of 
water* 


SODJE  SUBCARBONAS* 
SUBCARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

Recipe  libram    Sodse  impurse   tritae    in  pulverem ; 
Take     a  pound  qf  impure  Soda  rubbed  into  a  powder  ; 

octarios  quatuor      Aquae  destillatas  ferventis  ; 
fourpkdi  qfooiUng  distilled  Water; 

Coque  Sodam      in  Aqua       per  horam  dimidiam^ 
MoU:     the  Soda  in  the  Water  fitr  half  cmKour^ 
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et      cok.      Haec  vaporet  ad  octarios  duoi^  r^ 

€md  sfrean.    Let  this  evaporate  to  twopinis,     .  .  ^4ttii(i, 

seponatur,      ut      crystal li    fiant;  r^iop 

be  set  aside f     that   crystals     may  hefannfii;    .  f^^ 

liquorem  superstitein. 
the  remaining  Uquor^ 

BariUa  or  leelp^t  here  called  impure  soda^  is  an  impum 
carbonate  ofsoday  and  by  solution,  filtration,  and.c^s* 
tallization,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  freed  from  vpf 
purities.  .    .  j  ^ 

This  salt  is  seldom  obtained  as  above,  being  plenti* 
fully  met  with  in  the  markets  as  procured  bj  mpre 
economical  means.  , 

The  term  subcarhonsite  is  erroneous.  It  was  formerly 
given  for  reasons  stated  at  page  91.  This  salt  consists 
of  1  atom  carbonic  acid,  and  1  atom  soda,  and  is 
therefore  a  carbonate.  Its  crystals  contain  10  atoms  of 
water,  and  are  efflorescent. 

Prop.  Antacid,  deobstruent,  lithontriptic.  It  may 
be  siven  as  a  lithontriptic  in  those  cases  alluded  to 
un£r  Potassa  Sitbcarbonas^  or  Liqtior  Potassa;  and 
appears,  in  general,  to  agree  better  with  the  l^o- 
mach  than  those  preparations. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3j.    > 

Off.  Pref.  Soda  Sitbcarhonas  ersiccata ;  Soda  Car-- 
honas ;  Soda  tartarizata;  Ferri  Subcarbonas;  PUula 
Ferri  comp. 

SODJE  SUBCARBONAS  EXSICCATA. 
DRIED  SUBCARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

Recipe    librani      Sobcarbonatis  Sodse; 

l^ake      apound    of  the  Sstbcarbimaie    rfSoda;  ^ 

Adbibe      calorem  ferventem      Subcarbonati 
Apply        a  boiling  heat  to  the  Subcarhamie 

SodsB,        in  vase  ferreo  nitido,       donee    exsiecetor 
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0aiitd»;  que      move    etn    aitidud      timul 

Mbfi^igkfyi      and      sHr       U        carefully    together 

UptMi  ferrea.  DcniqiWy   tere       in  pulyereni. 

wUk  an  irofi  epatuUu  Lastfy,       rvb  (U)   into  a  powder. 

If  a  high  temperature  were  employed,  the  irhole  of 
tiie  11  atoms  of  water  contained  in  the  crystals  of 
^t^  salt  would  be  driven  off;  but  as  only  a  boUing  heat 
is  resorted  to,  there  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  water 
es^lled. 

JMed  subcarbonate  of  soda  is  more  convenient  for 
fbtning  pills  than  the  crystallized  salt,  which  effloresces 
and  causes  them  to  £ul  to  pieces— Dose,  gr.  v.  to 
gr.  XV. 

SODJE  SULPHAS. 
SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

Recipe       libr^  duas      Salis  qui         restat 

take  ttuo  pounds      of  the  Salt     which      remains 

post  destillationem  Acidi  muriatic! ;    octariof  duot 
tfier  the  distillatioa  of  muriatic  Acid;    two  pints 

cam  seraisse  Aquae  ferventis ; 

with  half  (a  pint)  qfboUing  Water; 

Liqua        Salem       in  Aqua;  tum      adjice 

Dissolve     the  Salt     in  the  Water ;      then      add 

paulatJa  '  Stifocarbonatis  Sodte        quod 

gradually     of  the  Subcarbonate      of  Soda     that  which 

8it        '>fltis  ad  saturandura  Acidum.  Decoque 

may  t<6  sufficient    to    saturate        the  Acid,  Boil  down 

donee       -pdlicula  appareat,       et,  ubi 

untU  a  pellicle         appears^         and,  when 

colaverisy.  sepone        -ut         crystalli 

t^thaUJkmfe  stroked,      setaude       tfuit       cr^ttek 

L  2 
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fiadt.  Effuflo  liquore,  etucca- 

may  be  farmed.      The  tiquor  being  poured  ojffl     diry 

has    super  chartam  bibulam, 
these  upon   bibulous  pa^er* 

The  salt  Temaimiiff  after  the  distillation  of  nmnatic 
acid  is  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  deprived  of  a  sli^t  ex«>, 
cessof  Bu^huricacidby  thesodaof  the  subcarbcmata^ 
the  carbonic  add  being  exp^ed  in  the  form  oiffos. 

This  salt  consists  of  I  atom  sulphuric  acid,  and 
1  atom  soda^  audits  crystals,  which  contain  10  atemi  af 
water,  are  i^orescent. 

Pbop.  Aperient  in  doses  of  ^ss.  to  ^«  or  mo«e>  It 
is  more  nauseous  than  sulphate  of  magnesiay  Imt  I 
think  its  action  may  be  more  depended  upon* 


SODA  TARTARIZATA. 
TARTARIZBD  SODA, 

Recipe    uncias  viginti    Subcarbooatis  Sode ; 

Take       twenty  ounces    <f  the  Subemrbonaie   cfSodui 

libras  duas    Supertartratis  conlritse         Potassae^ 
two  pounds    of  powdered  Supertartrate     of  Potash  4 

octarios  decem    Aquae  ferventis ; 
ten  pints  of  boiling  Water; 

Liqua      Subcarbonatem    Sodse       la   Aqofi,. 
iHssolve  the  Subcarbonate   of  Soda     in   the  Water^ 

et      adjice    paulatim      Supertartratem      Potassse. 
and    add        by  degrees    the  Supertartrate    tfPatask* 

Cola      liquorem  per  chartam ;      turn    coque  doiico 
Strain    theUqwr  through  paper ;    then    boil      wM 

pei]icu\sL      supematet,  et      sepone        ut 

apeOhU      sufims  upon  ^  Utpy    ond    s^axide      that 
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cryMaHi  fiant.  Effiuo  liquore, 

oyitfA  nunfhefirmid^  TheUquorboHgpowredqf^ 

exsicca     has      super    chartam  bibulam. 
dry  these    upon     hiMous   paper, 

Sujpertartrate  of  potash  is  a  ^tartrate.  Its  excess  of 
add  IS  neutraliised  by  the  soda  of  the  subcarbonate, 
aad  iartrmie  of  toda  and  tartrate  of  potash  are  the  result 
of  tha  process.  The  carbonic  acid  -of  the  subcarbonate 
escapes  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Tnis  salt  consists  of  S  atoms  tartaric  acid,  1  atom 
potash,  and  1  atom  soda ;  or  of  i  atom  tartrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  1  atom  tartrate  of  soda.  Salts  constituted  of 
an  acid  and  two  bases,  are  now  called  double  salts. 
The  crystals  contain  8  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization, 
and  are  slightly  efflorescent. 

Prop.  Aperient. — Dose,  3ij  to  ^.  This  preparation  is 
known  under  the  name  of  RoAelle  Salt^  and  is  employed 
in  making  Setdlitz  powders;  which  consist  of  3\j  of  tor- 
tarixed  soda  and  B\j  of  carbonate  <^  soda  in  one  paper, 
and  gr.  xxxv.  of  tartaric  add  in  another  pa^r:  the 
contents  of  the  first  paper  are  to  be  (Ussolved  m  about 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  then  the  acid  is  to  be  added, 
and  the  draught  tak^i  during  effervescence. 
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Earths,  like  the  fixed  alkalies,  are  oxides  of  metals. 
Lime^  magnesia^  'baryta  and  strontia,  are  called  alkaline 
earths  m  consequence  of  their  possessing  causticity, 
and  acting  upon  the  vegetable  colours  after  the  manner 
of  alkalies. 


I.  3 
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ALUMEN  EXSICOATUM. 


DRIED  ALUM. 


K.'k 


Alumen  liquescat  in  vase  fictili    ;  ^ 

Let  the  Mum  dissolve  in  an  earthen  ftastei 

ad  ignem ;  turn     igniiB  augeatar  dbne(b 

over  the  fire  ;      then     ik  the  fire  he  increased     untU 

ebullitio       cessaverit 

the  ehuUUkm  shall  have  ceased. 

Alum  has  already  beiem  described  in  the  M|iitta^ 
Medica.  It  is  composed  of  4  atoms  sulphuric  acid, 
2  atoms  alumina,*  1  atom  potash,  and'  its  crystals, 
contain  26  atoms  of  water.  By  the  above  {process 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  is  driven  off.  If'  too 
powerM  a  he^it  be  applied  some  of  the  add  will  a)f|> 
oe  dissipated. 

Prop. — ^Dried  alum  is  chiefly  used  as  an  esch^otac, 
which  property  is  owing  to  its  excess  of  add,  so  tiM 
cere  should  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  stnln^  a  heat 
in  dr^ng  it.  It  is  said  to  act  as  an  i^rient  m  chc4j^ 
espedalJ^  when  of  that  kind  termed  ehcUca  jpif^um* 
— jDose,  9j. 


LIQUOR  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITtJS. 
COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF  ALUM. 

Recipe  Aluminis ;  Sulphatis         2^inci,     singulorum 
Take    qfMum  ;    of^  Sulphate  of  Zinc^ .  ofwck 

unciam  dimidiam;  Aquse  ferventis  oetarios  daot; 
haffan  ounce;         ofboiUng  Water  twopinfts  '•■ 


*  Alumina  is  composed  of  1  atom  of  the  metal  o/u- 
W9umy  and  1  atom  oxygen  ? 
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Liqim     Almnen  et    Salphatem     Zinci     timul 
JDi$§ohe  tka  Ahm  multke  SulpkaU  ff  Zmc  together 

in  Aqua ;         deiii  cola  per  cbartam. 
Ml  ike  Water;  ^eu  strain  through  paper. 

Prop — Vsed  as  a  local  astringent  in  greets,  leucor- 
iboea,  ftc^  and  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia  after  being 
diluted  with  rose  or  distilled  water. 

CALX. 

LIMB. 

Reeipe  libram   liarmoru  albi ; 

2hke    a  pound  of  white  marble ; 

' '  •- 

Contunda    infruttula         et    ura       perhoram 
.    B^uue(it)  into  email  pieeet  and  hum  (it)  for  an  hour 

In  cmdbnlo       igne  aeerrimo,  vel  donee 

in  a  crucible        withaveryJSerceJire,    or  until 

.Acidum  carbonicum      expulsum  fuerit        penitib. 
He  carbome  AM  shall  be  expelled       Aorovghfy, 

ade6     lit       Acidum  aceticum  dilutum    adjectum 
so  that     dilute  acetic  Add  bang  added 

excitet  nullas  buUulas. 
excitee    no  bubUeSm 

CALX  £  TESTIS. 
LIME  FROM  SHELLS. 

Eodem  modo  Calx      etiam     fiat 

In  the  eame  manner      Lime     also        mat^bemade 

e  Testis. 
from  Shells. 

Bj  exposing  marble  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  heat^  the 
carbonic  add  js  exjpelled  in  the  form  oIl  gas,  ^x^<^  ^^ 
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lime  remains  in  a  caustic  state.  When  shells  ate  'en- 
ployed  imitead  of  marble,  the  animal  matter  vhbh: 
the)r  contain  is  dissipated  along  with  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  lime  remains.  These  methods  of  procuring  lin46 
are  unnecessary,  as  common  Ume-stone,  when  friesh  * 
burnt,  may  always  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  phar- 
macy. J 

Lime  is  composed  of  1  atom  of  the  metal  a^um,^ 
and  1  atom  oxygen,  and  its  own  weight  of  atom  is  5!ft. ' 

When  pure  ume  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it ' 
attracts  moisture  and  carbonic 'acid,  and  is  converted 
into  the  state  of  carbonjite*    When  water  is  poured  04 
fresh  burnt  lime,  as '  in  the  process  termed  slaking,  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  is 'evolved,  which  is  01^^ 
to  a  portion  of  the  water  Combining  with  the  lime,  ainf 
assuming  a  solid  form,  and  consequently  giving  out  tbe;' 
heat  it  possessed  in  a  latent  state  necessary  to  itis  li- 
quidity.   Slaked  lime  is  a  hydrate,  composed  of  1  atom  . 
ume,  and  1  atom  water.    It  parts  with  its  water  at 
a  red  heat. 

Off.  Prep. — lAquor  Calais;  Liquor  Ammonia  ;  lA^no^ 
Potassa;  Potassa  cum  Cake;  Calcis  Muriass  JAquot 
Caicis  Muriatis, 

LIQUOR  CALCIS. 
SOL  UTIOK  OF  LIME. 

Recipe     selibram  Calcis ;      octarips  duodecim 

Take        half  a  pound      of  Lime;   twelve  pints 

Aquae  destillatae ; 
ofditiUled  'Water  ; 

Affunde   Aquam       Calci  et     agita 

Pour        the  Water    to  the  lAme    and  Mke  (them) 

simul ;        turn   protinus         contege    vas,  tt 

together;    then  immediateli/    cover        the  vessel,  "and. 

sepope  per  horas  tres ;    dein  serva   LiquMttm 

^/  (U)  aside,  for  three  hows ;   then  keep     the  sdu^im 
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ciHi  Galce  iopentite       io  vasit  vitreis  obtmrsdi^  et 
vM  ike  nmrntnmg  Lime  m  gkut^feitelt  stopped,     mud 

ubi    est  utendum,  sums  ex  limpido  liquore. 
taken  it  it  to  he  uted,  take  fiom  the  dear  soluttom 

lime  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  wstcrr 
A  pint  of  wster  st  the  temperature  of  S2^  dlsaolves  11 
gndns  of  lime,  while  the  same  measure  of  water  at  218^ 
will  onlj  dissolve  about  half  the  quantity. 

Lime  water  should  be  kept  excluded  fh>m  the  air, 
otherwise  the  lime  will  abstract  carbonic  add,  and  car-* 
bonate  of  lime  will  be  precipitated.  It  is  on  this  ac« 
oslmt  thst  the  solution  is  ordered  to  stand  on  the 
undissolyed  lime,  so  as  to  enable  the  water  to  take  up 
more  lime,  should  carbonate  of  lime  be  formed  bj 
occasionalljr  admitting  air  into  the  bottle  which  oon« 
tains  the  lime-water. 

PAof. — ^Antacid.  It  maj  be  ^yen  in  those  cases  of 
dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  which  depend  on  acidity. — 
Dose,  f  ^.  to  f  ^^«  Milk  is  the  best  vehicle  for  it  on 
account  of  disguismg  its  flavour  without  altering  its 
properties. 


CALCIS  MURIAS. 
MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Recipe     libras  duas       Salis  qui  restat 

Take  •      two  pounds      of  the  Salt      which      remains 

post  sublimationem  Subcarbonatis         Ammonie ; 
after  the  sublimation  of  the  Svbcarbonate  of  Ammonia; 

octarium  Aquae*; 
a  pint       rf  Water; 

Misce  «t  cola  per  chartaxn  \ 

Mix  and  strain  through  ^pa/per  \ 
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vaporet  liquor  donee    Sal         exsiccetur. 

let  the  soltUion  evaporOte     until      the  Salt   be  dried.    - 

Serva  hunc  in  vase      accurate    obturato. 
Keep  this    in  a  vessel  ttccuraJtely  stopped. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  page  92,  that  the  sub- 
stance remaining  in  the  I'etort  ailer  the  sublimation  of 
subcarbonate  or  ammonia,  is  chloride  of  ccUciunu  "Bf 
dissolving  this  in  water  it  becomes  muriate  of  l»M: 
The  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  being  filtered  and  eva^ 
porated  to  dryness,  is  again  resolved  into  chloride' of 
ealcium,*  The  name  given  to  this  preparation  by  the 
College  is  consequently  erroneous. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  very  deliquescent,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles. 

This  substance,  powdered  and  nuxed  with  snow,  wHl 
produce  a  freezing  mixture  that  will  sink  the  thermos 
meter  from  +  32°  to  ~  60". 

For  its  medical  properties  see  the  next  preparation. 

LIQUOR  C ALOIS  MURIATIS, 
SOLUTION  OF  MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Recipe       uncias  duas       Muriatis  Calcis ; 

Take  two  oUnces  qf the  Muriate       of  Lime; 

fluiduncias  tres    Aquae  destillatae; 
three  fluid-ounces  of  distilled  Water  ; 


•  When  a  cfhlorideia  dissolved  in  water,  2^- muriate  is 
formed  by  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  unitin^^  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  forming  munatio  acid^i 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  metallic 
base,  forms  an  oxide^  which  unites  with  the  murifltie' 
add,  forming  a  mwriate.  This  muriate  by.  evaporating 
to  dryness  a^;ain  becomes  a  chloride^  the  hydrogen,  of 
this  acid  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxioe,  and 
Aiming  toiUer, 
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Liqua       Mnriatem      Calcis      in  Aqua,         turn 
Distoiffe  the  Muriate   of  Ume   inthe  Water,    then 

cola    per  chartam. 
strain  through  paper, 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  note  under  CakU 
J/uruM,  the  nature  of  this  compound  will  be  at  once 
lUiderstood,  it  being  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind« 
thtit  what  is  called  mumto  ^  Rme  by  the  College,  is 
chloride  of  caldunu 

Instead  of  seeking  'for  the  substance  remaining  in 
the  retort  after  the  sublimation  of  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  muriate  of  lime  may  be  formed  by  dissolving 
wlute  marble  or  pure  chalk  in  muriatic  acid,  dilutea 
with  its  weight  of  water.  The  solution  of  muriate  of 
lime  being  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  becomes, 
as  already  explained,  chloride  of  calcium,  which  may 
be  either  kept  in  the  solid  state,  or  dissolved  in  water, 
according  to  the  above  formula. 

Pbop. — Tonic,  deobstruent.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  practitioners  in  bronchocele,  &c. — 
Dose,  n^xx.  to  f  3j.,  or  more. 

CRETA  PR^PARATA. 

PREPARED  CHALK. 

Recipe    libram        Crets ; 
Take       a  pound     rfCHM; 

Adjice  paululum  Aquae  Cretse,  et      tere 

Add       a  little       Water  to  the  ChaUc,  and   triturate 

ut        pulvis  subtilis      fiat.  Conjice     hunc 

0ud     a  fine  powder      may  he  made,     Catt  this 

in  vas  amplum  plenum        Aqu& ;  turn 

into  a  large  vessel       filled  with  Water;        then 

affitB,  et,         brevi  morl        interposit^, 

^S(^,^(*Of.     f"^       a  short  delay      Iicn^ng  iutei^oi^ed. 
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transmitte    aquam  sapernatantem    adhuc 
innumii        the  supemaiani  water     tu  yel 

in  vas  aliud,  et      9epone,  ut      pulvii 

mto  another  vessel,  and  set  (it)  aside,    Uutt    the 

subsidat.  Denique,       exsicca        pnlTeren, 

may  suhsidem         Lastfy,  dry  the  powder, 

efl^8&  aquS. 

the  water  hehg  poured  off, 

B7  fbllowing  the  above  directions,  chalk  is  fireed  from 
anj  soluble  impurities  it  may  contain,  and  is  reduced 
to  a  minute  state  of  division.  The  process  is  tenned 
0hitriai%ony  and  several  powders  are  ordered  faj  the  CoL- 
lece  to  be  prepared  in  tnis  way. 

<3halk  has  already  been  described  in  the  Materia 
Medico, 

Prop. — Antacid.  Useful  in  diarrhoeas,  arising fhmi 
acidity  of  the  primm  via.  It  may  be  applied  eiter- 
nallv  as  an  absorbent  to  ulcers  attended  with  ichbroua 
discharges.—DosE,  gr.  x.  to  Bij.  or  mote.  See  MM, 
CretcB. 

Off.  Prep. — Ammonia  Subearbonas;  Hydrargyrum 
cum  Creta  ;  Mist,  Creta  ;  Confeetio  aromaOoa ;  Pulvis 
Cretm  C  ;  PuMs  Creta  C.  cum  Opio, 


MAGNESIA. 
MAGNESIA. 

Recipe  uncias  quatuor  Subcarixwaafii 

Take  four  ounces  of  tie  Suioarbomfc 

Magnesiae ; 

<^  Mfignesi^/    " 

lire  perhocasduas     Igne  aoorrimoy 
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«ri'  •-  fkmea  Aeidttni  aoetiemn  dUotum  intttllatuiii 
or      fmtU      dSnte  moetic  AM  dropped  im 

excifeil    aullit  bullulac 
9ml$m     Ho  hMles. 

0iib«d%oiiate  of  aagnesU,  which  ought  to  be  ctlled 
mrimmUe^  is  described  in  the  MaL  M§d.  and  in  the  next 
preparation.  By  subjecting  it  to  heat  as  above  directed, 
the  carbonic  add  is  driy«i  off,  and  pure  magnesia  re* 
mains. 

BCignesia  is  composed  of  1  atom  oxygen,  and  1  atom 
iDf  the  metal  ma0ne9um^  and  is  the  omj  known  oxide 
of  tlwt  metal. 

..  llCagnesia  when  moistened  acts  slightly  upon  tur* 
ttienc  paper,  and  turns  vegetable  blues  green,  whidi 
properties  entitfe  it  to  rank  with  alkaline  earths ;  but 
It  ift  almost  insoluble^  in  water,  and  its  solution  in  that 
liquid  exhibits  no  action  on  v^|;etable  colours. 

Maonesia  slowly  attracts  both  water  and  carbonic 
add  wnen  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Pxop.-r-The  same  as  those  of  subcarbaruUe  of  ma^fnetia^ 
but  on  account  of  its  being  devoid  of  carbonic  acid  the 
Dose  may  be  about  one-tmrd  less  than  that  of  the  sub« 
carfooDfftte. 

MAGNESIA  8UBCARB0NAS. 
SUBCARBONATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

Recipe      libram         Sulphatis  Magnesise; 

Take  apotmd       of  ^  Sulphate     of  MagneHaf 

nncias  novem        Subcarbonatis  PotasMC ; 

nine  ounces  of  the  Subcarbonate       of  Potaah; 

congios  tres    Aquae. 
Uiree  gaUom   of  Water. 

Liqua     Subcarbonatem    Potassas    inoctariistribus 
JDwolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potash  in  three  pints 

AcmSy  Sulphatem  Magnesise  iaoctarii8<^iiinq^ 
^fMer,  the  SUjpMe  ^Magnem  ui  fine  ^pwita 

M 
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Aquse        separatim,       et        cola;       dein     adjiiN^ 
<lf  Water    ^eptxrateli/,     .  and     strain ;     then      add    . 

reliquam  Aquam  liquori  Sulphatis  >  .  y^ 

the  remmmng  Water       to  the  solution     rf  tiie  Stdphafi^ 

Magnesias  et  coque;     que     admisce    ei, 

of  Magnesia      and       boil;        and     mix  to  U, 

dum        ebullit,  liquorem  prioreniy        movens 

whilst      it  is  boiling,        the  former  Uquor,         stirrkis 

assidue        spatha;  tiim  cola    per  linteniq:, 

constantly    with  a  spatula  ;    then  strain  through  dot^-i 

denique,       ablue        pulverem,  Aqii4  fetrenCe 

lastfy,  wash         the  powder,  boiRng  Water. 

Bffask  saepiuSy  et  ezacca 

being  poured  thereon       frequently,      and         dry    .{ 

calore  graddis  ducentesimi  suptft 

at  a  heat  of  the  tufo-hundredth  degree  t^x>ii, 

chartam  bibulam* 
bibulous  paper. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  the  subcarbonate  {oarbmat»y>SS 
potash,  unites  with  the  magnesia  of  tne  solphat*, 
ibrming  subcarboneUe  (carbonate J  qf  magnesia  ;  and  tte 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  unites  with  the  potash, 
forming;  sulphate  of  potash*  The  sulphate  of  polaali 
which  IS  in  solution  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  tW^ 
bonate  of  magnesia,  by  washing  and  filtration.  '  * 

The  name  adopted  by  the  coll^^  is  ^roneoits,  this 
tcbmpound  being  a  carbonate  composed  of  1  atom  tar« 
bonic  acid,  and  1  atom  maimesia. 

PROP.-Subcarbonate^ma^esia  and  punmagnfria 
are  antacid.  They  are  sometimes  eiLhunted  as  {iur* 
intives,  but  they  are  inefficient  in  this  respect  uakn 
they  meet  with  acid  matter  in  the  prima  fjim.  It  has 
already  been  stated  under  lAquor  Potassm  that  alkaline 
Jt»jnedie»  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  in  tte^ 
caaeg  where  uric  acid  is  sectetea  ift  «MeWk«iifcldbis 
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knoirn  bj  a  reddish  sedhneni  in  the  urine.  In  such 
cases  also  magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  maj  be  given ; 
but  not  in  those  cases  where  the  sediment  in  the  urine 
is  whUe. — ^DosE.  Of  the  subcarbonaie^  3\,  to  5j. ;  that 
of  jmfv  magnsna  may  be  about  one-third  less. 

BARYTES,  or  BARYTA. 

Baryta  has  been  found,  by  the  researches  of  Sir  H. 
Dary,  to  conrist  of  oxygen,  and  a  peculiar  metal 
tenued  barium.  This  eartn  is  found  under  the  form 
of  varbonate  and  nUphate  in  this  and  other  countries. 
AH  its  soluble  salts  are  poisonous.  Carbonate  of 
baryta  also,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  dissolved  in 
the  stomach,  and  becomes  poisonous. — See  Poisons. 

Pure  baryta  may  be  obtained  by  submitting  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  mixed  with  charcoal  to  a  white  heat,  or 
the  nitrate  to  a  red  heat.  Baryta  is  thus  obtained  in  form 
of  a  grey  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  so- 
lution is  possessed  of  alkaline  properties.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  the  solution  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
bonate of  baryta  is  thrown  down. 

MXJKIAS  BARYTiE.  Muriate  of  Baryta^  Ed. 
Phaiuc.^ — ^Take  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  of  muriatic 
adkl»  of  each  one  part ;  of  water  three  parts.  The 
vatev  and  acid  being  mixed  together,  add  the  carbonate 
brcAea  into  small  {neces.  The  effervescence  having 
fisiisfaed,  digest  for  an  hour ;.  then  filter,  and  after  a 
aiii£«fent  evaporation,  set  the  solution  aside,  that  crys- 
tals may  be  fiurmed.  Evaporate  the  remaining  solutaon 
aa  }ong  as  any  crystals  are  formed. 
..  ^he  muriatic  acid  uniting  with  the  baryta  of  the 
carbonate,  forms  muriate  qf  baryta  in  solution,  and  the 
(^b^ic  aeid  escapes  in  the  form  offfot, 
.  -Jduiiate  of  baryta  is  composed  of  1  atom  muriatic 
Stela*  ai&d  1  atom  baryta,  and  its  crystals  contain  1 
«tpm:  of  water.  • 

'  Muriate  of  baryta  is  exhibited  in  the  state  of  solu- 
tioOft  which  is  directed  to  be  made  as  follows^  by  tb& 
Edister^  College  >* 

M  2 
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SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYTA.  ScluHm  qf 
MurkUe  (nf  Baryta,  ^  Take  of  muritite  ^  banr taXifi  cr/s- 
tals),  one  part ;  of  distilled  water,  three  parts.  !DissK)lT&. 

Prop. — Stimulant,  deobstruent.  It  is  said  tp^^b^ 
efficacious  in  scrophula. — Dose,  thv.  gradually  increas- 
ed to  THxx.  twice  a-diy.  It  requires  to  be  exhibited 
with  caution,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  properties.  ^ 


METALLA  ET  EORUM  SALES; 
METALS,  AND  THEIB  SAITS, 

Af|;eneral  description  of  the  metals  is  given 'in  the 
IntrMuction. 


PBuEPARATA  EX  ANTIMONIO. 
PREPARATIONS  FROM  ANTIMONT.^ 


'■) 


There  are   three   combinations  of  antimonj  fuid 
oxygen.    Their  composition  is  as  follows :—  .^' 

Weight  of 

Protoxide (c0^U<0)  ..44      4p       8      «s      i»^   n. 
I)eutoxide(«'Aft/0)«.u  44      4.      12      t=      ||6     ,* 
Peroxide  (y^l^ouT)  ..44      4*      ^^      ~      eO      * 
^  Only  the  first  of  these  is  active  in  a  medical  point  off 
view,  the  last  two  are  inert. 

The  protoxide  is  a  true  oxide,  uniting  with  adds  And 
Arming  the  salts  of  antimony. 

The  deutoxide  being  possessed  of  add  projierties.is 

called  aniimonious  acS^  and  the  salts  which  it  forms 

with  bases,  are  called  anHmonites.  ■  <* 

The  peroxide  also  ranks  amongst  the  acids.  'It  is 

called  aniimorUe  ootd,  and  the  salts  which  it  form  wifh 

biues  are  cssUed  onHmoniates. 
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ANtlMONU  SOIPHURETUMPRJECIPITATUM 
PRECIPITA  TED  SULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Recipe  libras  duas  Sulphureti  contriti 

TiAe  two  pounds  of  powdered  SuipkwrH 

Antimonii ;  octarios  quatuor        Liquoris 

of  Antimony  ;      JburpmU  of  the  soluHon 

Fdtettie;         octarioc  tres  Aquae  destillate; 

of  PoUuh ;       three pinU  of  distilled  Water; 

Acidi  sulpburici  dlluti  quantum  sit 

of  dilute  sulphuric  Acid  as  much  as  may  be 

satis ; 
sufficient: 

Misce      SuJphuretum      Antimonii,        Liquorem 
Mix        the  Stdphuret      of  Antimony ^     the  solution 

Potassse,       et        Aquam        inter  se,    et        coque 
of  Potash^     and     the  Water    together^    and     boil 

igne  lento  per  boras  tres,     movens    assidud 

uath  a  slow  fire  Jbr  three  hours,    stirring     constantly, 

Aqii^destiilati  adject^  subinde,  ade6  ut 

distitied  Water    being  added     now  and  then,  so       that 

impleat  semper      eandem  mensuram.       Cola 

.it  may  fill        always       the  same  measure.  Strain 

liquorem      protinus        per  linteum  duplicatum,  que 
tk^  solfition  immediately    through  folded  cloth,  and 

instiila    ei        paulatim  adbuc         fervent! 

drop        to  it    by  little  and  little    whilst  yet    hot 

quantum        sit  satis        Acidi  sulphurici  diluti 

as  much  as     may  be     si^fficient  of  diluted  sulphuric  Acid 

ad  depciendum   pulyerem;      turn  ablne  Sulphatem 
to  precipitate       the  powder ;    then  wash  tKe  SvlpKole 

M  3 
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Potassas-  Aqu^  calid^ ;  ex^ca, 

^  Potash  with  tuarm  Water  ;  <^#^' 

Sulphuretum  praecipitatum  Antimonii,     et     tere- 
the  precipitated  Sidphuret     of  Antimontf,  and  triturate 

in     pulverem  sobtilem. 
into  a Jine  powder. 

Part  of  the  potash  and  part  of  the  sulphuret  of  icnti- 
mon  j  exchange  elements  with  each  other :  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphuret  unites  with  the  potassium  of  the  potash, 
^mnxdng^ttiphureti^  poteusiumy  while  the  oiKygea  of-^he 
potash  unites  with  the  antimony  of  the  sujlphuret,  forn»- 
ing  protoxide  of  antimony  ;  this  oxide,  hy  unitixjl;  with 
undecomposed  sulphuret  of  antimonj  fonsiti^^i&p^xul. 
phuret .  of  antimony^  which  is  held  in  solution  hf  .^hat 
portion  of  the  hot  liquor  potassee  which  is  not^decom- 
posed  during  the  process.  On  adding  the  sulphuric 
aicid,  sulphate  qf  potash  is  ^srmed  in  sMution,  and'tfie 
tyxy-sulphuret  is  then  thrown  down,  and  sulphuYett^d 
hydrogen  escapes  in  the  form 'of  ffos,  owing  to  .thff  ^ 
composition  or  a  portion  of  sulphuret  of  potassiuI^•.^/ 

Pbop — ^Diaphoretic,  expectorant,  emetic,  according 
to  the  dose.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  atterativeflb 
conjunction  with  mercurials.^— Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gswiv. 
in  form  of  pill  twice  a-day . 

Off.  Paef. — PUuks  Hydrao'gyri  Svhmuriatis  eofi^ 

ANTIMONIUM  TARTARIZATUM-  / 
TARTARIZED  ANTIMONY, 

Hecipe        Vitri  Antimonii  cotitriti 

'^ake  of  the  Glass        cf  Antimony  rHihed 

*  Gkiy-Lussac.    It  is  explained  hy  some  chemists, 
that  the  antimony  derives  oxygen  from  the  water,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  with  the  sulphur  pf  the  sulphuret 
girea  rise  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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t  JB  fulvfirem  subtiliKimuin  $         Supertartratis 
into  a  very  fine  powder  ;  of  the  Supertarirate 

PWasMB         cootriue,       tingulorum        libram; 
'^  PotOik      powdered,      rf  each  a  pound: 

Aquae  destiUatae  ferventit  congium; 
^ baikng ^tailed  Water     agaUon: 

Misce       Vitrum  Antimonii  accurate 

.   ^^  the  GUus  qf  Antmony         accuraiely 

^Bm  Bopertaitrate        Potassse*      et       conjice 
-^fM  the  St^tertartrate    of  Poiask,    and     throw  (Jhem) 

paulatiln      in  Aquam  dcstillatam  ferventemy  moreiu 
gradual^     hUo  hoiSng  dutiUed  Water,  stirring 

aasidue       tpathft;  coque     per  quadrantem 

€onitantfy    with  a  Mpatula ;      boi        for  a  quarter 

Jione,  et    sepone.  Cola 

^.aMJtoftf-,  and  set  adde.  Strain 

Hqaorem  ftigefactum,  et    decoque  liquorem  colatum 
the  cooled  m£ition,        and  hoU  down  the  gtrmnediohUion 

«t      ci7«talli   fiant. 

tktd  oryMtale     may  be  formed. 

The  excess  of  acid  in  the  supertartrate  of  }>ota8h 
unites  with  the  protoxide  of  antimony  contained  in  the 
^lass  of  antimony,  and  tartrate  qf  antimony  is  formed 
and  held  In  solution  along  with  tartrate  ofpotath. 

After  filtering  the  solution,  the  sulphur  and  sHex  of 
the  glass  of  antunony  will  be  found  upon  the  filter. 

This  double  salt,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  consists 
ef  2   atoms   tartaric  acid,  3  atoms  protoxide  of  anti 
monj,    and    1   atom  potash.     Its   crystals  contidn  2 
atoms  of  water.*  ,      ,,    , 

Tartari^sed  antunony  should  always  be  purchased  ' 


•   "Mx.  Phillips  says  3  atoms  of  water. 
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crystals,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  adulterated  when  in  pow- 
der. 

Prop. — Tbiis  is  the  most  use^l  of  the  antimonial 
preparations.  It  is  emetic  in  doses  of  from  or.  j.  to 
gr.  11*.  It  should  be  given,  dissolved  in  distillea  water, 
as  the  impurities  of  common  water  decompose  it.  As 
a  diaphoretic,  the  dose  is- from  gr.  ^  to  gr.  |.  In  small 
doses  it  is  also  exhibited  as  an  expectorant  ia.4;fl(n- 
junction  with  squills,  &c.  Combined  in  small  doves 
with  calomel,  it  is  alterative,  and  it  assists  the  action 
of  cathartics,  when  conjoined  with  them  in  obatiniite 
costiveness. .  3i\j.  mixeid  with  ^«  of  lard,  fbrmstan 
ointment,  a  little  of  which  being  dailj  rubbed  on.  the 
skin,  gives  rise  to  a  pustular  eruption,  which  is  ^BktbjA 
to  relieve  deep-seated  inflammations. 

Ojff.  Prep. — VmumAntimonii  UwrtarizaiL 

VINUM  ANTIMONII  TARTARIZATI. 

WINE  OF  TARTARIZED  ANTIMONY.   > 

Recipe  scrupuhim  Antimonii  tartarizati  j 

Take  a  scruple  of  tartarked  Antmotij^i 

fluiduncias  octo  aquse  destillatae  ferventiai^ 

eight  Jiidd-ounces  of  hoiUng  distUled  Water  i 

fluiduncias  duas    SpiritAs  rectificati ; 
two  fluid  ounces    of  rectified  Spirit ; 

Liqua  Antimonium  tartarizatum  in 

Dissolve  the  tartarized  Antimony  in 

Aqua  destillata  fervente ;      turn      adjice      spiiitum 
boiling  distilled  Water ;  then      add  tie  spirit 

liquori  colato. 

to  the  strained  solution. 

m 

Prop. — Emetic  or  diaphoretic,  according  to  the  dose, 
which  ma^  be  easily  regulated  bj  bearing  in  mind  that 
half  a  fluid-ounce  contains  one  grain  of  tartarized  antU 
mony. 


PULVIS  ANTIMONIALIS. 

JUrriMONlAL  POWDER. 

Rtape    fibiam      Antimonii  Sulphureti  contriti ; 
2fW   .   apomtd    of  piWMiered  Sulpkuret  of  AtUhmmif ; 

librat  dots    Cornuum    rasorum ; 

iwopomuU    (f  Horn     shaved  {harUhorntkaiAngi); 

Misce,  et      conjice  in       cracibuliim  latum 

JHit,      mid  throw  (them)   into     awidecrwMe 

candfais*    igne,  et        move  astidud, 

glowing       in  the  J!re,     and     stir  {them)     constant/^f 

donee     yapor  conspipuus      non  ampliiks      ascendat. 
until        a  visible  vapour         no  longer  arises. 

Quod  restat       tere  in  pulverem,     et 

ThaiuMok     remains     triturate     into  a  powder,    and 

immitte      cracibulo  idoneo.    .      Turn     subministni 
put  i^it)       in  a  proper  crucible.       Then     apply 

ignem         et         auge  paulatiniy  ut 

the  fire        and       increase  {it)       gradualfy,         that 

candeat  per  horas  duas.    Tere  reiiduvni, 

it  mat/  whiten  Jbr  two  hours.       Triturate     the  restdne, 

ut        pulvis  subtilissimus    fiat. 

that     a  very  file  powder    may  be  made. 

The  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  is  driven  off  hj  the 
heat,  and  the  antimony  absorbs  oxy|]^n  from  the  at« 
mofi^shere ;  the  hartshorn  Bhavin|^  aliso  undergo  decom- 

Sosition,  tiie  animal  matter  which  they  contain  being 
riven  off  bj  heat,  leaving  onlj  their  phosphate  <^ 
lime.  Fulvis  antimonialis.  therefore,  consists  of  oxide 
of  antimony  and  phosphate  qf  lime, 

*  Heated  to  whiteness. 
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By-  continuing  the  heat  so  as  to  driye  oft*  all  the  sul- 
phur, the  antimonj  is  converted  into  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation  than  that  of  protoxide,  or  the  protoxide  m9j; 
be  volatilized,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  prgg^r 
ration  is  uncertain  both  in  composition  and  memcu 
efficacy.  v;i^« 

Paop. — Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  gr.  i\}.  to  gr.  tIjI^ 
It  is  also  said  to  be  alterative,  emetic,  and  purgatjlye| 
according  to  the  dose.  Should  the  practitioner  jn&et 
with  a  sample  contsdning  a  sufiiciencj  of  the  protoxldlS 
of  antimony,  its  ^exhibition  might  be  found  emcaci0it%: 
but  should  no  protoxide  be  present  in  the  sample,  neitJU^ 
good  nor  bad  eftects  ciin  arise  from  its  admimstratjion.  ^^ 

...  ■■•'••.A^ 

"■'  1    ■!     »-.—    II I      ■■■■,.       I  I         .III    ■   II  „i.i     n  II  ■      .1  B  » 

PR-^PARATUM  EX  ARGENTO;'" 
PREPARATION  FEOM  SlLVEJtX 

There  is  lonly  one  combination  of  silver  and  oi^g)(^.^ 
wluch  is  thus  constituted : —  <  <  >  m 

surer.  Oxygen,  ^^rf 

Oxide  of  SUver  (Arotm)    110+8     =     lliB     ■ 


ARGENTI  NITRAS. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

...  •  -•'■•^ 

R^ipe         unciam  Argenti;  ilaidiAiciwd^^^ 

Take  an  ounce         of  Silver  ;*  •      ajluid'bukdif 

Acidi  nitrici ;    fluid uncias  duas  Aquse  destillatae; 
of  nitric  Acid;  two  fitdd-ounces  of  distilled  Water; 

*  The  College  should  have  ordered  pure  silver,  as 
standard  silver  contains  copper. 
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. .  Mkoe     Afiidum  nitricum      AquA,  et 

ACm       ike  mtrie  Add  wUh  ike  Water,     mkl 

IS^a  Argentam  in  his  balneo  areiue.  Dein 
^ikohe  tke  iXiver     mtkete   in  a  bath  (^tand.      T%en 

auge       calorem  paulatim,    ut     Nitras  Argenti 

imofmaae.  the  heat  gradtudhfy  that    the  Nitrate  cfSUver 

iiccetnr.  Liquefac        hanc       in  crudbulo, 

w^  he  dried.  Dissolve         this         in   a  crucible, 

koto  igne,  donee,      Aqu4  expuls4, 

uMaslawJire,     witil,        the  Water    betng  expelled, 

ebulGtio         cessaverit;  turn        efftinde 

ebullition         shall  have  ceased ;  then        pour  qjf 

statim  in  fonnaa  idoneas. 

immediately  into  convenient  moulds. 

•  Part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed :  the  silrer  at- 
tracts oxjgen  from  it,  forming  oxtde  qf  silver^  and  nUrie 
oxide  gas  escapes,  which  is  converted  into  nitrotu  acid 
vapour^  hj  uniting  with  oxjgen  from  the  atmosphere. 
Tne  nitric  acid  undecomposed  combines  with  the  oxide 
of  silver,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  formed  in  solution. 

The  solution  very  readily  yields  crystals,  but  the 
salt  is  seldom  met  with  in  a  crystallized  state,  being 
chiefly  kept  in  the  form  of  sticks.  It  should  be  care- 
AiUy  excluded  from  the  light,  which  decomposes  it. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  composed  of  1  atom  nitric  acid, 
and  1  atom  oxide  of  silver.    It  is  not  deliquescent. 

Faop. — Internally,  tonic,  antispasmodic.  Given  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  Slc  Externally,  caustic— Dose,  gr.  f . 
to  gr.  iv.  cautiously  increased.  It  should  be  given  in 
form  of  pill,  with  crumbs  of  bread. 
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PRifitARATA  EX  ARSiENiOa: ' 
PttEPARA^lONS  PROM  ARSEmC. 

There  are  two  combinations  of  oxygen  and  aneidc. 
both  of  which  possess  acid  propeHies.  Thej  are  termed 
dneni&uM  and  arsemk  acid.  Their  cotoposition  has  beeii 
variouslj  stated.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  th^  ars 
constituted  as  follows ; — 

Arsenic.  Oxjgia* 

Arsenious  acid  (whiis) 38    4«    iS 

Arsenic  acid  {white)  . . ; 38    4^    ^ 

The  oxygen  here  is  as  2,  3. 
According  to  Berzelius  their  elements  axe  united  in 
the  following  proportions : — 

Arsenic.  Oxjgen. 
Arsenious  add  ....  38    4-    12,  or  1}  atom. 

Arsenic  acid 38    +    20,  orHiateBM. 

The  oxjgeU)  in  the  latter  casei  is  as  3, 6» 


ARSENICUM  ALBUM  SUBUMATUM. 
StlBtlMED  WltfTE  AA^ENIC. 

Tere  Arsenicum  album  In  pulveren ;      tiilB 

.    'Dritwraie    white  j(4r9emc         itdo  a  powder  f    ikkm 

conjice       in  crucibtilum,    et      admot^igiM^        -'• 
throw  {U)    into  a  crucible,    and    the  fire  hSng  appBed^ 

sublima     in        crucibulum  aliud       tuperimpootum 
mblme      wto     another  crucible  placed  upon    '■' 

pnorl  ^ 

iAe/brmer. 
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TUt  if  an  UimeoeMarj  preparation,  Ibr  if  white 
anmie  (mnetiiouM  meidj  be  purehaaed  in  large  lumpa 
it  will  be  found  yerj  pure,  fiut  it  should  never  be 
purehaaed  in  the  state  of  powder,  as  it  is  then  generailjr 
adalltHlUd  with  other  aubatancea,  auoh  aa  lime  or  gyp- 
aum. 

P^iffi. —  See  JtftfT.   Med.   and  lAfuor  ArmniMiit, 

I**«i  gr-  *•  to  jw.  J. 
Orr.  PnEP. — Liquor  AnenhaHi, 

UQUOR  ARSENICALia 
ARSENICAL  SOLUTION. 

Redpe  Arsenici  albi  suUiniatly  triti 

'Jltkg  tftMimed  white  Arsenic,         trUurated 

in  pulf  erem  tubtiliuimum ;  Subcarbonatis 

into  a  very  fine  powder  i  qfthe  SubcarbonaU 

'BotmmBt  ex  Tartaro,  singulonini, 

of  Potash        from  Tartar,  of  each, 

grana  sexngSnta  quatnor  ;  Spiritib  compositi 

sirtyfiur  grains  ;  of  compound  SptrU 

Layanduis  fluidraehmas  qnatuor;  Aquad  deiUllat« 
of  Lavender  four  fiuid^rams;  of  distilled  Water 

octarium ; 
apitUt 

Coqjfte    Arsenicum  album     et      Subcarbonatem 
BoU        ihe  white  Arumc        and    the  Snbcarbonate 

Pjstassae       cum  Aqu4  in  Tase  vitreo,      donee 

qf  Potash     with  the  Water       in  a  glass  vessel,    untU 

Arsenicum  omne     liquetur.  Liquori  frigefecto 

aU  the  Arsenic  ii  dissolved.        To  the  cooled  liquor 

adjice   Spirftum  compositnm  LatMdulae*     Denique, 
aiul       the  compound  Spirit       of  Lavender,    Lastly, 

ad^ce     in8u))er        quantum  stt  «a^ 

aid-      4he9^eas         as  much  as         Tiuti;be    tuj^tdGbrl 
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A^tB  destillatae,         ut  impleat         accurate 

ofdMUed  Watery         that         it  may  Jill      ^Kctarakdy 

mensuram    octarii. 
the  measure  of  a  pint. 

The  arsenious  acid  unites  witk  the  potash  oi:  the 
fltibcarbonate,  formins  ar8eniteof*pota8h^2ai^  the^ieaT'* 
bonic  acid  escapes  in  toe  form  of  gas.  .     .. 

Two  fluid*drams  of  thb  solution  contain  one'gniinof 
sublimed  white  arsenic. 

Pkop. — Powerfully  tonic.  Chief! v  serviceable,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  periodic  head-aches,  and  in  som«f- 
obstinate  cutaneous  afiections.— Dose,  niv.,  which  mi^ 
be  increased  to  TUx.  or  more,  twice  a-dav. 


•  t  •  ■  *     . 

PR^PARATUM  E  BISMUTHO. 
PREPARATION  FROM  BISMUTH. 

t 

r  a 

There  is  only  one  combination  of  this-  metal -wHh 
oxygen,  which  is  constituted  as  follows : —      ^    <  v 

Weight  of 
Bismuth.  Oxygen.  Zbom. 
Oxide  of  bismuth  (y«//oto)    72      -f      8     =    80 


BISMUTHI  SUBNTTRAS. 

SUBNITRATE  OF  BISMUTH. 

RecyM)    unciam      Bisiputhi ;      fluiduociaiq     ,  ^\ii^ 
7Ue      antmnop    Qff^}ith;\  afiw^tr^n^  [^i^. 


fttefUKAtmif :  fvom:  uftaronf.  1% 

Acidi  nitiici ;       oetariot  trei 
Ai^(ajluk[-<mtiee)      t^voMe  Aad;       three  fmUt 

Aquae  destillaUe ; 
^dittiUed  Water; 

Mface    Ifliudrachmas  sex     Aquse  destillaUe     cum 
I£u       mnjHuitMram         <^  dutUled  Water     wUk 

j^ddo  nitrico,     et      liqua      Bismuthum  ,  in  his ; 
ihe  nUric  Acid,     and   dusolve   the  Bismuth     in  these ; 

tuiD     cola.  Adjice     quod  est     reliquum 

MtfH     strain*        Ada         thai  which    is       left 

AquBS  liquori  colato,  et       sepone 

qfthe  Water     to  the  strained  solvHan,     and  'set  aside 

ut  pulvis  subsidat.  Deinde 

that  thepowder  majf  subside*  Then 

efftiso  liquore  supernatante,  ablue 

the  Supernatant  liquor  being  poured  cff,  wash 

Subtiitratem  JKsrouthi  Aqua  destiUata, 

the  Subnitrate         of  Bismuth        with  distilled  Water, 

et  exiicca        lent  calore,  involutam 

071^         dry  {it)         with  a  gentle  heat,         folded 

cfaart4  bibulft. 
in  blotting  paper. 

The  bismuth  decomposes  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  and 
nitrate  of  bismuth  is  formed  m  solution  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide*  gas. 

On  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  the  oxide  of 
bismuth  is  precipitated  along  with  some  nitric  acid 
forming  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  This  precipitation,  on 
adding  water  to  the   nitric  solution,    is  one  of  the 

a      I 

•  The  theory  of  the  process  is  not  here  particularly 
'£|eScribed,  because  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid^  by 
^Ver,  has  been  explained  at  page  A^\  • 

H  2 
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cfaanu^levistic  features  by  which  bismuth  is  disHil- 
giiidiedfirpili  most  other  metals. 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  consists  of  3  ^toms  oxide  of 
Insmuth,  and  1  atom  nitric  acid. 

Prop. — Tonic,  antispasmodic.  Serviceable  in  several 
varieties  of  dyspepsia,  where  the  disease  is  not  depen- 
dant upon  organic  derangement.  .' 

BosE,  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  x.,  combined  with  either  extract 
of  hops,  or  extract  of  gentian. 


.    *   .     -.T 


// 


PRiEPARATA  E  CUPRO. 
PREPARATIONS  FROM  QOPPEsi. 

There  are  two  oxid^  of  copper,  both  of  which  unite 
with  acids,  forming  proto  and  per^  salts  of  fcc^imqr. 
These  oxides  are  cimstituted  as  follows : —  •  ■ 

Vrek;iitof 
Copper.     Ojywsa%     Atoaj* 
Protoxide  of  copper  (rerf)  64      +      8    '  sss      12 
Peroxide  of  copper  (ft/ocAr)   64      4-    16      =      0$ 


CUPRUM  AMMONIATUM. 
AMMONIATED  COPPER. 

Recipe   unciam  dimidiam  Sulphatis  Cuprri; 

Take       half  an  ounce  of  the  Stdphate  of  Qipperi 

drachmas  sex   Subcarbonatis         Ammonifle ; 
nx  drami  of  the  Subcarbonaie  of  Ammonia  $ 

Tere  simul        in  mortario  vitreo,        donee 

Jiud  (iJieni)  together     in  a  gUut  mortar «  mtU 
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ebttUitio  ccMftrerit ;  deinde,  leai  calore, 

ebuUHkm  thaUhave  eeated;  ihifn^      witkageniiekeai, 

exsicca      Cuprum  animoniatum,  involutum 

dfjf  the  ammomaied  Copper^  folded 

chartAlnboli 
in  bUndoui  paper. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  strictlj  speakinf^,  is  a  6isulphate, 
consisting  of  2  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  atom  of 
peroxide  of  copper,  and  its  crystals  contain  10  atoms  of 
water.  When  this  salt  is  triturated  with  the  suhcar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  abstracts  part  of. its 
sulphuric  acid,  and  ndphate  of  arnmonia  and  svbsuiphale  qf 
copper  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition.  During  the 
process  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  subcarbonate  escapes  in 
the  form  of  ffos^  and  the  mass  is  rendered  moist  bj  the 
water  of  orjstallization  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.-— See 
Addenda. 

This  compound  consists  of  sulphuric  acid,  peroxide 
of  copper,  and  some  undecomposed  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Paop. — Tonic,  antispasmodic.  It  is  chief! j  exhibited 
in  e|nleps7  and  chorea. — Dose,  gr.  J.  to  ff.  v.  in  form 
of  mil. 

Off.  Paxp. — Liquor  Cupri  ammomaii. 

LIQUOR  CUPRI  AMMONIATJ. 
SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIATEB  COPPER. 

Recipe  drachmam    Cupri  ammoiiiati;  octarium 

Take     a  dram         of  ammomated  Copper ;    a  pint 

Aquae  destillats; 
ofdutUled  Water; 

Liqua      Cuprum  ammoniatum     in  Aqua,  et 

Ditohe  -  the  ammomated  Copper    in  the  water,    and 

cola      per  chartam. 
stifain.    tkrou^  pe^r, 

n3 
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Prop.— lifildly  escharotic,  detergent.  AppUed  t9 
foul  indolent  ulcers,  it  causes  them  to  assume  aiie^tfai^ 
appearance,  and  when  properly  diluted,  it  maj  I^ 
employed  for  removing  specks  of  the  cornea.  ^  • 


PR^PAEATA  E  FERRO.    '  '   , 
PREPARATIONS  FROM  IROTT: 

There  m^  ^  oxides  of  this  metal,  both  of  whic^  uhite 
with  acids,  and  form  salts.  They  are  constituted  lis 
follow: 

^^ghtpf 
Iron.  Oxygen.    Atom. 
VrotoidAe  (bluei8h4>lack)    ..28-4-8     =:     36 

Peroxide  (rec^)     28  4*  ^^     ="     ^9 

The  bxygen  in  the  2  oxides  is  therefore  as  1  Rnd'I|. 


.■"  /  .  * 


FERRUM  AMMONIATUM. 

AMMONIATED  IRON, 

Recipe  '  Subcarbonatis        Ferri;      Acid!  muriatid; 
TiJce        of  the  SubcarbotuUe  of  Iron  ;  of  mttrioHc  AM  ; 

Muriatis  Ammoni^Bt     singulorpm  libr^^t'; 

of  the  Muriate   ofAmmoim^  (f  each         upom^J 

Superinfunde  Acidum  muriaticumJSubcajrbpnati , 
Pour  the  muriatic  Acid     to  the  Suiearboriate 

Ferriy     et     sepone      donee  buUuke    non.amplius 
of  iron,  and  set  aside    until      bubbles     no  longer 

excitentur.    Cola      liquorem     .  per  chartam,       et 
ar^  ejTcUed.    Strain   the  solution    through  paper,    and 


dgcpqw    colatum  dooec    ooinis  humor 

itMldomm  tke Mtraimed (tduikmi  wUU      aUHemoidure 

icon»ainptU8  dt.      Quod         restat    misce  diligenter 
it  etfoporaied.  That  which  remrnm  mix     diHgentfy 

cum  Muriate  Ammom'ae :      turn      igne  acri 

wkh  the  Munaie       of  Ammonia  :    then      a  fierce  fire 

flibjacto,  s^blima    protiniLs :        denique,    terc 

^'^i^^PP^^    ^^ime     immediatefy:  tattfy,        mb 

in  pulvc^^an. 
wtoapwfder. 

Afcmdiag  tolfr.  Hhillips,  subcavbonate  of  iron  con« 

Wlf-oC 

Carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  •  •    4 
Peroodde  of  iron 9G 

In  100  parts. 

The  muriatic  add  unites  vith  the  protoxide  of  the 
carbonate,  and  the  peroxide  forming  protomuriate  and 
permuriate  ofinm^  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate 
18.  expelled  in  the  state  of  gat.  By  boiling  down  to  dry- 
ness, oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  whole  is  converted 
into  permuriate  of  iron,  which  is  then  mixed  with  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  sublimed.  A  portion  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  iron  remains  imdissolved,  in  conse- 
quQiC^of  yiape  being  a  deficiency  of  acid. 

Fifrrum  mnmoniatum  is  composed  pf  muriate  of  urn- 
monia  and  permuriate  or  perchloride  of  iron. 

Pitop. — Tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  aperient.  It  is 
coiisidered  an  uncertain  memcine,  and  is  now  seldom 
eniployed. — -JDose,  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xv. 

Opp.  Pb£F. — Tinctura  Ferri  ammfmiaH, 

FERRI  SUBCARBONAS. 

SUBCARBONATE  OF  IRON. 

Recipe        unclas  octo        Sulphatis  Ferri ; 

Take  eight  ounces        of  the  Svlpkate       oflrora; 
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unciassex    Subcarbonatis  Sodae;        cojigium 

dxouneeg     rftke  Subcarhonaie  of  Soda;    a  gallon', 

Aquse  ferventis ;  ' 

<^  boning  Water  ;  M 

Liqua      Sulphatem     Ferri     et     Subcarbonatem 
Dissolte   the  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  the  Svbcarhonate 

Sods    separatim    in octariis quatuor  Aquae;       tun? 
cf  Soda  separately   in  fiur pints  of  Water;  then^ 

misce    liquores  inter  se     et       sepone,        ntf  v 

tuir        the  solutions     together     and     set  aside,,     that 

puivb  subsidat;        deinde,  effuso  liquore      s 

the  powder  nmysuh^e;  then,      the  supernatant  Uqnof 

supematante,  ablue    Subcarbonatem       ^erri 

bemg  poured  (ff,       wash     the  Stdfcarbonate      of  Iron 

Aquli  calidi,  et        exsicca     leni  calore  '     ' 

trwA  ufwrm  WaUr,     and      djy{iUf)      with  a  gentle  hedi' 

inToIutam     chartft  bibulft. 

folded  im  bibulous  paper,  '^'■ 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  unites  tnttt 
the  soda  of  the  subcarbonate,  formii^  sutfAate  qfsodd' 
in  solution^  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  suUwIe. 
unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  subcarbonate^wno- 
ing  carhfmutf  tfiromy  which  is  thrown  down.  The  pre* 
cipitate  is  at  6st  of  a  green  colour,  but  by  diTing',-'!^' 
becomes  red,  in  consequence  of  the  protoxide  of  irrm  ^ 
the  carbonate  attracting  mnrgai  finun  the  atmoi^her^ 
and  being  concerted  into  the  ^roxide.  As  carbonic 
acid  doea  not  unite  with  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  solid 
state,  but  onlj  in  solution,  it  escapes  as  the  iron  ajniret 
at  it9  maximum  of  oxidati<m. 

Subcarbiuiate  of  iron,  as  usuallj  met  with,  consists, 
acconling  to  Mr.  Phillips,  of 

l^tocarbonate  of  iron   4  *. 

IVn^xide  of  iron  96 

In  tot  parts  -  ^^' 
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I^^PlP.rr'TiudGt  emmeiuigogue. — DosXt  gr.  v.  to  Jsi. 
Off.  PftEP^i-^tfrrtMi  ammonuUums  Tinctwm  Ferri 


FERRI  SULPHAS. 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

Reeipe    Ferri  Acidi  sulphurici,    singulonim 

iVke       of  Iron  {and)    ofndfkmic  Acid,    (^  each 

fpondere)  uncifttocto;   Aquae,    octarios  quatuor/ 
(ojf  tpeigki)  eight  ounce t;  ofWeierJourpinU; 

Misce  Aridum  sulphuricum      cum  Aqu& 

Mix  the  itdphwic  Acid  with  the  Water 

in  vase  vitfeo,        que        his  adjice    Ferrum ; 

in  a giasi  veaii,      ami       to  these    add       the  Iron; 

tunoy     ubi      bullulae      cessav^rint  exire, 

then,    vfhen    bubbiei       shall  have  ceased    to  go  forth, 

cola  liqaorem  per  chartaniy         que 

jfrntm       the  solution       through       paper,  and 

tatmame      earn     ad  ignem,        ade6     ut,       dum 
evaporate     it         over  the  fire,    so  that,     whilst 

Mgewi,  crystalli  fiant  Exsicca  has    super 

U^cvfiU^    crystals  may  he  formed.  Ihry        these  upon 

chartam  htbulaniy  effuso  liquore. 

bSndim  paper,       the  liquor  being  poured  off. 

Part  of  the  water  is  decomposed :  the  iron  attracting 
its  oxygen,  protoxide  of  iron  is  formed,  which  unites 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sulphate  of  iron,  while 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas. 
The  sulphate  of  iron  is  held  in  solution  by  the  unde- 
composed  water,  and  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  the 
necessary  evaporation. 

Sul;)hai;e  of  iron  coxudsts  of  1  atom  8u\^\me  ^\^  ^sA 
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1  atom  protoxide  of  iron,  and  its  crystals  contain  7  atoms 
of  water.  Its  crystals  effloresce  on  exposure  to  th^ 
air,  and  the  protoxide  attracts  oxygen.  '  ^  '  •^ 

This  salt  is  commonly  called  green  vitriol*  On  tHe 
lar^e  scale  it  is  prepared  from  native  sulphuret  of  ii^m 
which  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  moistened.  Oxygen 
being  absorbed  by  the  sulphur  and  iron,  jbhe  surface  oe- 
comes  gradually  encrusted  with  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
by  solution  and  evaporation  is  obtamed  in  crystals.    •  * 

Prop. — Tonic,  emmena^ogue,  and  anthelmintic.  Ijb 
is  said  to  form  a  useful  lotion  for  cancerous  and  phagd* 
denic  ulcers  when  dissolved  in  water. — Dose,  gr.  j^  tb 
gr.  V. 

Off.  Prep. — ferri  Sttbearbonas ;  Mistura  Fern.C*^ 
Pilula  Ferri  C.       >  "      '    •' 

FERRUM  TARTARIZATUM,  —  ^ 

TARTARIZED  IROK. 

Recipe  F«rri      Hbram;        contritse  Supertartratis -^^ 
Take     of  Iron  a  pound;      of  powdered  SupertartraU 

Potassae  libras  duas ;  AqusB'destillttft^ 

of.poUuh  two  pounds  ;  of  disiiUed  Wsfer 

ootarios  quinque,  vel    quantum    sit        iatis/  *  >  ** 
Jive  pints,  or     as  much  as  may  be  suffUiefi>^} 

Tare    Ferrura      at       Supertartratem    '  Potasssr' 
Rub      ike  Iron     and    the  Supertartrate    tf'P^kuh 

simu],      et     expone  agri  per  dies  viginii 

together,  and  expose  {them)  to  the  air  for  twenty  days 

cum    octario        Aquae  in  vase  vitreo  patulo, 

with    a  pint  of  Water      in  an  open  glass  vessel^ 

agitans  quotidie,    Aqui  destillata    adjecta  ..y 

shaking  {them)  daUy,  distilled  Water     being  (Hied 

subinde,      ut      sint  semper  humida*    JDeiD 

yre^uenifyf  tk^   they  may  be   alwayt    moiit.        Then 
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PKQVr— Tonic,  emmenagogue. — Doss,  gr.  ▼.  to  Jsi. 
Off.  'Pti^F^.^J'errum  ammoniatum;   Tinehtrm  Ferri 

FERRI  SULPHAS. 

SULPHATE  OF  IROX. 

Steope    Ferri  Acidi  sulphiirici,    Binguloniin 

2Wr        of  Iron  {and)    qfsuiphuric  Acid,    <^  each 

fpondere)  uncifttocto;   Aquae,    octarios  quatuor/ 
(oy  weigfi)  eigki  ouncet;  <^  Water  Jour  pmtt ; 

Misoe  Aridum  sulphuricum      cum  Aqu& 

Mix  the  ndphuric  Acid  with  the  Water 

in  Tase  vitfeo,        que       his  adjice    Ferrum ; 

ma^^auveiidt      and       to  these    add       the  Iron; 

turn,    nbi      bullulae      cessaverint  exire, 

tfM»    fohem    hMlcM       shall  have  ceased    to  go  forth, 

cota         liqaorem  per  chartam,         que 

sffum       the  solution       through       paper,  and 

earn     ad  ignem,        adeo     ut,       dum 
it  over  the  fire,    so  that,     whilst 

cryitalli  fiant  Exsicca  has    super 

cty^als  ma^  be  formed.  Ihy        these  upon 

^bibulam,  effuso  liquore. 
UffB^j^aper,       the  liquor  being  poured  off. 

'*'*KHrdf  fhe  water  is  decomposed :  the  iron  attracting 

'^  ^fSSf^  protoxide  of  iron  is  formed,  which  unites 

^^rfS  KUlkhuric  acid,  forming  sulphate  of  iron,  while 

'  ^fjtoyiu  9f  the  water  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas. 

'  muoKte  of  iron  is  held  in  solution  by  the  unde- 

d  wflier,  and  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  the 

'  •vanoration. 

fe»  or  inn  condata  of  1  atom  Bul\iki>mc  %ci.\  «sA 
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Aqus  destillatas;      fluiduncias  sex      Liqudris 

of  digiilled  Water f    tix flmd-^^^itKtei      cfmtSolti^m 

Sabcarbonatis  Pota§slBe ; 

cfthe  SubcarhoniOe   of  FotM; 

Superinfunde    Ferrp        Acidum    et      AqtiUtai. 
Pour  upon         ike  Iron    the  Acid    a^    me  nrddr 

mista    inter  se :    tuixi,  iit)!    bulhilae  cessai'eHtIt 
mLced    together:    tAeh,   when  Hubb^s  ihdU have ce^Ued' 

exire,  effundb,     iiqiibrem      adhuc        acktom. 

to  goforthj   pour  ^     the  liquor      whUd  yet  acxd. 

Adjice    hunc    pauiatim  et        ex  intervaUis 

Add        this       iyUttieandkkle    and      tdhUervais 

Liquori  Subcarbonatis  PotassCb^ 

to  the  Solution  cfthe  Sabcarbonate         ^ofPtOat^ 

subinde  agitans,  donee  jam, 

occasionally        shaking  {it),      untU  just  v^en^ 

colore  fusco-rubicundo  facto,  bulltiilse  ittdle 

a  brovmsh-'red  colour      being  produced^   no  bMlei 

amplius  excitentur.  Denique,  sqpone 

are  any  more  excited.  Lastly,  set  {U)  aside 

per  boras  sex,  et  effunde      liquorem. 
Jbr  six  hours,     and  pour  off  the  Hjptor^ 

The  iron  decomposes  part  of  the  nitric  add,  and  per* 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  nitric  oxide  being  given  on  in 
the  state  of  fftu^  which  is  converted  into  nitrous  aeki 
vapour  at  the  moment  it  cokhes  in  contabt  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  ,The  peroxide  of  iron  thus 
formed  unites  with  the  undecbmpbsed  bilric  a'Cid,  form- 
ing permtrate^of  iron  in  solution,  with  excess  of  acid. 

When  this  solution  and  the  solution  of  subcarbo^nafte 

of  potash  are  added  together,  the  latter  is  partly  de* 

composed  by  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  iron  unit- 

A^  with  the  potash,  and  forioxitig  nitrate  tf  |)ototi4  in 
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aohijtfin.  cMTbonte  aadgmt  beiiy  libentU)d.  Aa  this  takes 
.{il^Bw  tM  peroxide  of  irov  oftlie  nitrate  of  iron  is  for 
an  instant  preci|ntated ;  but  is  immediately  rC'ldissolved 
bj  that  portion  of  the  snbearbonate  of  potash  which  is 
not  decomposed. 

The  composition  of  this  preparation  is  not  satisfiic- 
tattfy  aieertained.  It  is  a  useless  incumbrance  to  the 
'nennaeopaeia ;  for,  as  Br.  Paris  observes,  *^  it  cannot 
be  exhibited  in  any  form  without  underffoinir  decom- 

As  there  are  other  preparations  of  iron  whose  pro- 
fMTtiei  may  be  reliea  upon,  no  judicious  prescnber 
woald  ever  think  of  ordenng  tliis  when  it  is  necessary 
tm  resort  to  cfaalybeates. 

UNCTURA  FERRI  AMMONIATl. 

,    iJi^CTUMS  OF  AMMONIATED  IRON. 

Recipe         uncias  quatuor         Ferri  ammoniati ; 
Take  four  ounces  <f  mnmomded  Iron  r 

octerittoi  8pirit(ks  tenuioris ; 
«|wtf       of ffoqf  Spirit: 

Mseerai    et    cok. 
'    MiMccrmle^  cmd  strain. 

Prop. — The  same  as  those  of  the  salt. — Dose,  f  3ss. 
to  f3\j. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MURIATIS. 
CINCTURE  OF  MURIATE  OF  IRON. 

Recipe  libram  dimidiam         Subcarbonatis 

Takf  half  a  pound  qfOie  Subcarbonate 

Ferri ;      octarium    Addi  muriatici ;    octarios  tres 
oflnm;  a  pint         of  muriatic  Acid;     three  pints 

Spiritiis  recdiicati ; 
q;  rectified  Spirit; 

e 
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Superinfunde  Acidum    Subcarbonati  Ferri 

Pour  the  Acid    to  the  Subcarbonate  of  Iron 

in  vase  vitreo^      et  agita  subinde 

iti  a  glass  vessel^     and        shake  {it)     from  time^  to,  time 

per  triduum.  Sepone  ut  fseces    - 

for  three  days.  Set  {it)  aside        that        the  dregs 

(si    sint  quas)     subsidant;     .   dein        eflTund^ 

{if    there  be      any)     may  subside ;    then        pour  €>ff 

liquorem,  que  adjice  Spiritum    ei. 
the  liquor,  and  add      the  Spirit  to  it. 

The  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  protoxide  and  pe&i 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  subcarbonate  (see  its  composition), 
forming  protomuriate  and  permuriate  of  iron  in  solution, 
and  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  the  state  of  gas.  The 
solubility  of  the  muriates  is  increased  by  the  addition, 
of  the  rectified  spirit.  •     »f 

Faop. — This  preparation  possesses  the  active  prp« 
perties  of  the  chalybeates  in  an  eminent  degree^'  and 
may  be  exhibited  in  all  cases  re(;^uirinj?  the  use  of  6ud| 
remedies.  Given  in  the  proportion  offive  or  six  dropit 
every  ten  minutes,  until  nausea  be  produced,  it  is  said 
to  relieve  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Exte^^ 
nally,  it  is  employed  as  a  styptic— The  Dose,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  from  tt^x.  to  TTixxx.  or  more, 
in  water. 

VINUM  FERRI.  • 

WINE  OF  IRON. 

Recipe         drachmam  Ferri ;         drachmas  sex 

Take  a  dram  of  Iron;      six  drams 

Potasses  Supertartratis  contritse ;  octarios  duos 

of  powdered  Supertartrate  of  Potash  ;     two  pints ' ' 

Aquae  destillatae,   vel  quantum     sit         satis 
of  distilled  Water,    or  as  much  as  may  be  sujfficieni,r 
fluiduncias  viginti    8piritus  tenuioris: 
fwentyjlmdrounces  of  proof  Spirit : 
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Ti^e    Ferrmn     et      Supertartratem      Potastae 
Rtib     Ike  Inm     and    the  SupeHartrate    ofPoUuh 

fimul,  et  expone  aeri 

iogMer,  *      '  and  expose  {them)  to  the  air 

per  fadklomadas  sex      in  vase  vitreo  patulo         cum 
for  MX  weeks  in  an  open  glass  vessel         wUk 

j8uidunci&  Aquse,  movens  auotidie 

ajimd^unce       qf  Water,       stirring  (them)  dimly 

spath&y  Aqu&  destiUata  adject^        subind^y 

with. a  spatula,  d&stHled  Water    being  added  occasiomdiy, 

ut      tint  semper  humida.     Dein       exsicca 

thai  theymthfbe    always  moist.  Then       dry 

leni  calore,  tere  in  pulverem,         et 

with  a  gentie  heat,    tritwrate        into  a  powder,        and 

misce  cum  fluidunciis  triginta    Aquas  destillaUe. 

nd^  (this)    with  thirty  flmdrounces      of  distilled  Water. 

Cola       liquorem,  et  adjice  Spiritum 

Strain      the  liquor,  and        add  the  Spirit 

colato. 

to  the  strmhed {liquor). 

The  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  forming  this 
preparation  is  similar  to  that  already  described  under 
Ferrum  tartarizatum. 

If  the  College  had  ordered  a  given  quantity  of  the 
Ferrum  tartarizatum  to  be  dissolved^  in  proof  spirit,  that 
which  takes  six  weeks  to  accomplish,  according  to  the 
above  directions,  might  have  been  effected  in  about  six 
minutes. 

Wine  of  iron  contains  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash, 
with  excess  of  supertartrate  of  potash. 

Prop. — ^The  same  as  those  of  the  other  preparations 
of  iron. — Dose,  f3j.  to  f3vj.,  or  more. 


o2 
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PRJEPARATA  EX  HYDRAROYRO. 
PREPARATIONS  FROM  MERClfRK 

There  are  two  oxides  of  mercuiTf  both  6^  whip^i 
unite  with  acids  forming  the  salts  or  mercuiT'.  ^l(*hey 
are  constituted  as  follows : 

W^lfhtof 
Mercury.  Oxjgen.  Atom. 
Protoxide  (black)  ....    200    4-      8    i=    208 

Peroxide  (rcrf) 200    +    ^^    "==    ^i« 

There  are  two  combinations  of  chlorine  and  mercur/v 
viz.  • 

Weight  pf 
Mercury,  Chlorine.    ^toiii» 
ProtQchloride  ((wt/om^O  •  •      200    4-     36     sss    236, 
Terchloride  {oortoHve  9ub.)   il06   4*     7^    *==    ^^ 

The  protoxide  snd  ptdtochlorid0  ar^the'ifiOst  ilddUI^ 
a  medical  point  of  view ;  but  the  peroxide  and  perchl^^i^ 
are  the  most  active,  and  are  also  powerful! vpoisoi^Cft^ 
There  ar^  also  two  sulphurets  in  which  tne  sulphiif  is 
as  1  and  2 ;  but  these  are  not  so  important.  ''  >^ 


HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA. 

MERCURY  WITH  CHALK.  ^^ 

Recipe        ancias  tres,         pondere,  purificati  .-. 

Take  three  ounces,        by  weight,         of  pureed  *,^ 

Hydrargyri ;     uncias  quinque      Cretae  prep^fai^i  ■  p { 
Mercury ;       fiw  ouitces  ffftreparcd  <^Mk  j  ^^ 

Tare  siraul,        donee    globuii  conspiciantuf 

Rub  (them)  together,    until  -   globules  wreween    '■ 

non  ampliikft.  ,  .  ^ 

no  Unger.  ..i.: 
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It  is  fuppofled,  that  durlDg  trituration  a  portion  of 
the  metal  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
a  state  of  oxidation,  while  the  remaininff  portion  be- 
coi^es  in  a  state  of  mechanical  division  with  the  chalk. 

There  are  three  grains  of  mercurj  in  eight  grains  of 
this  preparation. 

Fbop. — Alterative.  It  is  a  useful  medicine  for  chil- 
dren*— Dose,  gr.  v.  to  3ss.  in  any  thick  vehicle. 

HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO-OXYDUM. 
NITRIC-OXIDE  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe        libras  tres,         pondere,  purificati 

Take  three  pounds,      otf  weight,  of  purified 

Hydrugyrij  libram    cum  semissey  pondere. 

Mercury  ;      a  pound  with  haif  {a  pound),  oy  weight, 

.    Acidi  nitriciy  octarios  duos  Aquas  destillntse ; 
(f  nitric  Add,  two  pints        of  distilled  Water  ; 

Mxce      in  vase  vitreo,        et        coque,        donee 
3fur        in  a  glass  vessel,      and     hou,  until 

Hydrargyrum        liquetur,  et,  Aqu& 

the  Mercury  he  dissolved,       and,  the  Water 

consumptft,  materia  alba  restet.  Tere 

being  evaporated,  a  white  substance     remain.         Rub 

hanc  in  pulverem,     et      conjice      in    vas  aliud 
this    into  a  powder,    and    throw  {it)  into  another  vessel 

qu^m  minimi         profundum;    turn      adhibe 

iu  Utile  as  possible   deep;  then     apply  thereto 

ignem  lenem    que    auge        eum  paulatim,     donee 
a  gentle  fire      and    increase    it       gradually,    until 

viq>or  ruber   cessaverit    prodire. 
a  red  vapour  shall  cease    to  goforth. 

Fart  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed ;  the  mercury 
uniting  with  part  of  its  oxygen  p^ro^cide  0/  meTcur^j  \'4 

o  3 
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formed,  and  nitric  oxide^scapes  in  the  stated pa«,  and 
is  converted  into  nUroMs  aokt  vapour  at  the  moment  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ox^^n  of  the  atmorohere. 
The  peroxide  of  mercury  umting  with  the  undecom- 
posed  nitric  acid  forms  pemitrate  of  mercury,*  which  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass  by  evaporating  the 
solution.  When  tills  is  dried  and  exposed  to  heat,  the 
nitric  acid  is  driven  off,  and  peroxide-of  mercury  remains. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  acid  cannot 
be  convenieutly  expelled,  without  at  tlie  same  timede- 
com{)osing  the  peroxide  of  mercury.  As  a  small  portion 
of  acid  is  therefore  leftt  with  the  tmde,  it  has  been  called 
a  subnltrate ;  but  it  is  rather,  as  Mr.  Brande  adls  ii| 
*'^  peroxide  qf  mercury  with  a  small  portion  of  adherktg 
nitrate*''* 

The  red  vapour  alluded  to  is  owing  to  the  nitric  acid 
being  resolved  into  oxy^n  and  nitnc  oxide  nup  soon  as 
it  is  expelled  from  the  nitrate ;  because  this  acid  caiuiot 
exist  without  water,  or  a  base,  and  the  nitric  oxide 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  forms  nittfms 
acid  vapour. 

This  preparation  is  peroxide  of  mercuir  with  some 
nitrate  of  mercury,  as  just  explained,  and  the  reason 
that  it  differs  in  colour  from  the  true  peroxide,  the 
hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum^  is  owing  to  the  pi^sence  oC 
the  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Prop. — This  pteparation  is  confined  to  extetli^l  use 
as  an  escharotic  for  aestroying  fungtis,  and  as  a  simu- 
lant to  old  sores.  Gr.  ss.  in  fine  powder,  mixed  with 
a  little  sugar,  and  blown  into  the  eye,  removes  specks 
of  the  cornea.  Mixed  with  lard,  it  forms  a  usefiil 
dressing  for  chancres,  &c. 

Off.  Prep. — XJnguentum  Hydrargyfi  NitricthoxidL, 

■ .    .        niiiiiiiiii.il  ■  I  ■    .  «   ■■  n  , 

♦  When  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  by  means 
of  heat,  as  above,  pemitrate  qfmereuryia  obtaiflied  ;  but 
when  the  metal  is  dissolved  \n  the  cdld  acid,  then  only 
protoniirate  of  mercury  is  produced. 
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HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  CINEREUM. 

GREY  OXIDE  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe    undam        Submuriatis  Hvdrargyri; 

Take        in  omnee      cfihe  Submuriate    of  Mercury; 

'  eongfum    Liquoris  Calcis; 

agcSfon     if  Ae  Mutwn  <f  lAme  ; 

'  <!loatte    Submurialem  H^^rargyri      in  Liquore 
•   Bm        the  Submuriate  of  Mercury    in  the  Seluti(m 

CMcifl.    movens  astidcrey      donee  Oxydum  cineream 
cfjAme^HhriHg  cmutantfy,  uniU     the  grey  Oxide 

HydrargyrI    tubsidat.    Lava    hoc  Aqu&dettillatA; 
cf  Mertwry  iubtidai.     Wash    ihit  in  dittiUed  Water; 

d^nde  exsieea. 
than     ^{ify 

.  Tke  chlorine  of  the  calomel  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
or  tlie  water,  'and  fomaa  muriatic  add,  which  combining 
with  the  lime  forms  muriate  ef  lime  in  solution,  while 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  mercury  form. 
ing  protoxide  of  mercury,  which  is  precipitated. 

Tnis  preparatloii  is,  however,  not  a  pure  protoxide  of 
meiciay,  but  consists  of  a  mixture  oi  calomel  and  pro- 
toodde.. 

The^^oefc  unuA,  enmloyed  as  alotion  ibr  venereal  sores, 
ia  made  b;^  adding  calomel  to  lime-water,  and  the  yeiUow 
wash  for  smdlar  purposes  is  formed  by  adding  corrosive 
sublimate  {the  perchhride  €f  mercury)  to  mne-water. 
'Hie  decomposition  in  the  latter  case  is  very  similar  to 
that  just  explained,  the  difference  merely  consisting  in 
the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  perchloride  decom- 
posing two  atoms  of  water,  and  forming  two  atoms  of 
muriadc  acid,  which  with  the  Ume  forms  muriate  of 
Hme,  while  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
water  combine  with  the  mercury  forming  peroxide  of 
merouryy  winch  is  precipitated. 
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Pbop. — Alterative. — Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  twice  a- 
day,  in  form  of  piU. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM. 
RED  OXIDE  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe  librara,        pondere,       Hydrargyri  purificatl^ 
Take      a  pound,     by  weight,     of  purified  jSfercunf » 

Immitte    Hydrargyrum  in  altum,  yitrjeum  vas, 

Pui'  the  Mercury  into  a  tcUl,  glass  veud, 

cui  8it  OS  angustum,  :  et 

to  which      there  should  be         a  narrow  mouth,        and 

laptior  fundus;        adhibe    huic  aperto  yasi     calorem 
a  broader  base;      apply      to  this  open  vessel    a  heat 

gradus  sexcentesimi,  donee       Hydrargyrum 

of  the  six-hundredth  degree,       until         the  Mercury 

abierit  in  rubras  squamas ;    dein    tere 

shall  have  formed     into  red  scales  ;  then     rub  (it) 

in  pulverem  subtilissimum. 
into  a  very  fine  powder. 

Thie  mercury  being  volatilized  by  heat  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the  state  o£perw%de. 

It  requires  several  weeks  to  oxidize  only  a  small 
quantity  of  mercurj  in  this  manner.  For  the  success 
of  the  operation  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  vessel  with 
a  broad  base,  terminating  in  a  long  narrow  neck,  to 
prevent  the  mercury  from  flying  off.  The  vessel  should 
be  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  and  the  requisite  de^ee  of 
heat  kept  up. '  This  is  one  of  the  many  preparations  in 
the  pharmacopceia  whose  situation  ought  to  be  removed 
to  the  Materia  Medica, 

Prop. — ^AntisypfaHitic.  This  preparation  being  ex- 
tremely  active  requires  great  caution  in  administering 
it  internally ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  often  resorted  to.  Ex- 
temally,  it  ia  escharotic  and  Btiinulant,  and  is  employed 
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in  tbe  nme  eases  as  the  Hyimrgfri  nUric^'OMffiwm. 
Doss,  fgjT,  i^  night  and  morninff,  cautbualy  increued 
to  gr.  j.  in  foorm  of  pill,  combinea  with  opium. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIAS. 
OXTMURIATE  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe  libraa  duas,    ponderer     Hydrargjrri  purificatj^ 
T\Ae  '  tufoptmndi,  ty  weight,    ijfpmr^d  Merewry, 

undM  triginta,        oonderey        Acidi  ralphurid : 
Miiyhmncet,  hyweighi,      of  tniphuric  Add ; 

libnf  quaftuor  eniecatsB  Muriatis  Sodae. 
Jhurpammdi     of  dried     Muriate  of  Soda, 

Cooue       Hydrargyrum       cum  Addo  siilphurico 
Bou  the  Mercury         wWk  th^  sulphuric  Acid 

in  Tase  i^ifcreOy         donee       Sulphas         Hydrargyri 
in  a  glast  vessel,       until  the  Sulphate  of  Mercury 

exsiccata  fuerit ;  contere         hanc,  ubi 

shaU  he  dried;  triturate         this,  when 

refrixerit,  cum  Muriate  Sodse     in 

it  shall  have  ccoled,         with  the  Muriate      tf  Soda  m 

mortario  fictili ;      turn  subllma  ex  -eucufliitft  Titral^ 

an  earthen  mortar ;  then  sublime  from  a  glass  cucurbit, 

ealoHre    sentim      aucto. 

the  heat  gradually  being  increased. 

When  the  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  are  boiled  to* 
getbe?:,  prt  of  the  acid  is  decomposed ;  the  mercury 
luiitea  with  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
peroxide^  which  unites  with  the  undecomposed  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  ferms  bipersulphate  ofmsrcwry^  while 
the  other  portion  of  the  decomposed  acid  escapes  in  tbe 
state  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 

.  Wiien  the  fakiersulphate  of  soercury  is  sublimed  with 
the,  cpnuoon  Mt,  the  cfakarine  of  the  common  salt  conu^ 
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bines  with  the  mercury  of  the  bipersulplmte,  and  fwqx» 
perohlonde  of  mercury,  while  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide 
of  mercury  of  the  bipersulphate  unites  with  thespftivdO; 
of  the  common  salt,  and  rorms  soda,  which  unites  wdtn 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  nUphate  of  soda,  'ithe  par- 
chloride  of  mercury  being  volatile  is  separated  by  sub- 
limation from  the  sulphate  of  soda,  whicn  isnot  y^tile. 

Composed  of  2  atoms  chlorine,  and  1  atom  n^er* 
cury.  u. 

Prof. — This  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  theiaer. 
tallic  ^i^ons,  but  in  proper  doses  it  is  stimulai^t.and 
alterative.  It  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  cure  29 
syphilis.  It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  chroi^ 
rheumatism,  lepra,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases*  It 
chiefly  acts  bv  mcreasing  the  secretion  of  urine.  Dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  f<irttS(ill 
useful  application  for  venereal  warts. — Dose,  gr.  J.  to 
gr.  ^.,  in  form  of  pill  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Off.  Peep. — Liquor  Hydrairgyri  OxymurwHs;  Hy^^ 
drargyrwn  pracipitatum  aUwm. 

LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIAHS. 

SOLUTION  OF  OXYMURIATE  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe    granaocto      Oxymuriatis         Hydrargyrj; 
Take        eight  grains     of  the  Oxtfmuriate  of  Mercury ; 

fluiduncias  quiodecim  Aquae  destillatae;  fluidunciam 
ff teen  fluid-ounces      of  distilled  Water;  afluid-^nmce 

Spiritiis  rectificati ; 
rf  rectified  Spirit ; 

liqua    Oxymuriatem      Hydrargyri  in  Aqu^destil- 
Dissolvethe  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury    in    the  distil' 

lat4,  que  adjice  Spiritum  ei. 

led  Water,  and  add      t?te  Spirit  to  U, 

Chlorides  dissolved  in  water  become  muriates^  as  ex- 
pJawed  at  page  118.    Ferchloride  of  mercury  dissolved 
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ill  water  it  ilierefore  converted  into  bipermuriate  of  mer^ 
ettTf .  The  perddoride  is  dissolved  m  Uie  above  solu- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  gr.  ss.  to  f  ^. 

TUdB  solution  soon  decomposes  wnen  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  calomel  is  precipitated.  It  is  best  to  prepare 
it  eztemporaneousij. 

Pkop. — It  may  be  administered  in  Doses  of  f  3s8.  to 
f3ij.  as  an  antisjihilitic,  and  in  smaller  doses  as  an 
alterative.  Diluted  with  two  parts  of  water,  it  forms  an 
oiefiil  gargle  in  Venereal  sore  throats;  and  with  one  part 
of  water,  u  may  be  employed  as  a  lotion  in  scabies  and 
tetters;  and  when  diluted  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
water,  it  may  be  used  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PRJSBCIPITATUM  ALBUM. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATED  MERCURY. 

Recipe  libram  dimidiam  Oxymuriatis 

Take  half  a  pound  of  the  Oxymvnate 

Hydrargyria        uncias  quatuor        Muriatis 

<2^  Mercury ;     four  ounces  of  the  Muriate 

Ammoniae ;        octarium  dimidium     Liquoris 
qfAmmoma;      haff'apmt  of  the  Solution 

Subcarbonatis  Potassae;        octarios  quatuor 

rf  SubearboiuUe  of  Potash ;     four  pints 

Aquae  destillatae ; 
of  distilled  Water; 

Primd    liqua        Muriatem        Ammonite,       dein 
P^irst      dissolve    the  Muriate      of  Ammonia,    then 

Oxymuriatem        Hydrargyri,      in  Aqua  destillata, 
the  Oxymuritde      of  Mercury ,     in  the  distilled  Water, 

et      adjice    his  Liquorem        Subcarbonatis 

and   add        to  these      the  Solution      of  Subcarbonate 
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Potassee.        Lava      pulverem  demissum,  donee 

qfPohtth,      Watk     ^  precSpk&iid  potifdir,      wUU 

fueril       ^sxpera  sapom;  tiun;ex8icca« 
t^  shall  be  devoid  <f  taste;  then  dry  (t^). 

Bj  .diiscdying  muriate  of  ammonia  andpercblioiiide  of 
mercurj  in  water,  we  obtaii;!  a  solution  of  ^sitmiaie  qf 
ammama  and  bipermuriate  of  mercury.  On  adding  to  this 
the  lolution  of  subearbonate  of  potash,  the  potasn  ab- 
stracts the  muriatic  acid  of  the  bipermuriate  and  mu*- 
xiate  of  potash  is  fynaed  in  solution,  and  a  triple  coin^ 
pound  01  muriate  qf  ammonia  and  peroxide  qfmercurff  is 
precipitated.  The.  carbonic  add  of  the  potash  escapes 
m  a  ffaseous  state. 

Composed  of  peroxide  of  mereurj)  anunonia,  and  mu- 
riatic add. 

PBOP.-^Thk  preparation  is  confined  to  extemal  use 
for  curing  the  itch,  and  for  the  extermination  of  pedi- 
culi.  The  best  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  form  it  into 
an  ointment  with  lard. 

Off.  Fbefw — Unguentvm  Hffdtargyri praeipitafi.albi. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICATUM. 
PURIFIED  MERCURY. 

Infunde    Hydrargyrum  hi  retortam  ferreHBly  et 

Pour         the  Mercury  into  an  iro^  tttort, .     and 

igne    subjecto,        destillet  Hydrargyrum  purificatum. 
fire     being  applied^  let  the  purified  Mercury  distiL 

By  distiUihg  mercury  in  this  manner  it  is  separated 
from  any  other  metals  with  which  it  may  be  conta- 
minated. 

Mercury  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Materia 
Mediea. 
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HYDRAROYRI  SUBIfgRIAS. 
SUBMURIATE  OF  MERCURY. 

Redpe  librasquatuofy  Dondere,  Hydrargyri  purificati; 
Ttise    fourptnaidif     by  weighty  (^purified  Meraays 

unciM  trigiDta,  Dondere,    Addi  sulpburici ;  libram 
ikart^  omncesy     c»y  umght^  ofiulphuric  Addf  apotmd 

com  temiflse  Muriads  Sod« ; 

wiA  half  {a  pound)        fif  the  Muriate        of  Soda; 

unicias  octo  Muriatis  Ammoniae ; 

eight  ounces  cf  the  Muriate  (f  Ammonia; 

Coquft   libras  duas    Hjdrargyri  cum  fulpho- 

Boit        twopomndi    tf  the  Mercury     with  the  eut^ 

rico  Acido         in  yase  yitreo,        donee    Sulphas 
phuric  Add       in  a  glass  vessel,      until     ^Sulphate 

Hydrargyri  exsiccata  fuerit ;  ubi 

qf  Mercury  shall  have  become  dried ;  when 

liefrixerit  conte^e    hanc    cum  Kbrid  duabus 

it  shall  have  cooled   triturate   this       with  two  pounds 

Hydrargyri,  in  mortario  fictiii,    ut    misceantur 

of  Mercury^  im  an  earthen  mortar,  that  theytnayhemired 

optimi^*    Dein    adiice    Muriatem        Sodas,        et 
welL         Then    add        the  Muriate     ofSoda^     and 

tere  fimul,        donee    globuH    conspiciantur 

rub  {them)      together,    until      globules  are  seen 

non  am{Jiii8 ;    turn  sublima.    Contere    Sublimatum 
no  longer  ;  •        then  sublime.      Triturate  the  Sublimate 

in  pulverem  subdlissimuniy  transmitte  per  cribrum, 
into  a  very  fine  powder,         pass  (t^)      through  a  sieve, 

et    Diiftce     diligenter  cum  Muriate       Ammoniae, 
aasd  mix  {it)    dikgenih^    with  the  MvxiatM  of  AmtMrnvt^ 
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priiks  liquefacta    congio       Aquae  destiliatss  ferventis. 
jktt    ditiohed      in  a  gallon  cf  boiling  dittiUed  Waier*' 

Sepone  ut      pulvis  subsidat.      .   Effunde 

8et{it)iuide    that    the  powder  mai/ subside.     Pour  off 

liquorem,    et    abloe  pulverem    saepiilis        ier?«nt)t 
the  liquor,    and  iff  ash  the  powder  freqttenify  inbdUi/ng 

destUlati  Aqua,  donee     Liquore      Aihmoiw^ - 

distilled  Water ^  until        Solution      of  Ammoma 

instillato  nihil        dejiciatur.  i3eniqaey 

being  dropped  in    nothing    be  thrown  down,    hatthf,  ; 

fiat  pulyis  subtilissimusy  eodem  modo  \ 

Ut   awry  fine  powder  be  made f     •   in  the  same  mmmer 

quo         pnecepimus         Cfetam  preparari. 

m  which  we  have  ordered   Chalk     to  be  prepare^*' 

If  the  student  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
decomposition  which  takes  pla6e  in  i6rmin|^  cdr/oaiTe 
sublimate,  he  will  readily  understand,  that  by  triturating 
bipersulphate  of  mercury:  (n^^ch  consists  of  1  atom  of 
peroxide  of  mercury  and  2  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid)  wi^ 
metallic  mercury  and  common  salt,  the  metaUle  nief- 
cury  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  peroxide  of  mercuiydf 
the  bipersulphate,  reducing  it  to  protoxide,  which  twith 
the  sulphuric .  acid  forms  protosulphate  of  mercury. 
This  protosulphate  being  acted  upon  by  the  colnfiion 
salt^  a  protocnloride  of  mercury  is  the  result  ins^iead 
of  a  perchloride.  For  in  forming^  corrosive  sublimate 
the  2  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury  of  the 
bipersulphate  are  supplanted  by  2  atoms  of  chlorine  t  in 
the  latter  case,  the  place  of  the  1  atom  of  oxygen  of  the 
protoxide  of  the  protosulphate  is  supplied  by  1  atom  of 
chlorine. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  any  corrosive  sublimate  that  might  perchance 
be  formed  with  the  calomel.  When  the  solution  of  am- 
monia produces  no  precipitate^  it  shews  that  the  i^hole 
0f  the  eorronve  suolimate  is  removed,  and  that  the 
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dloDwl  k  pore.  Calomel  is  protochloride  of  mercurj, 
beiiig  oompoted  of  1  atom  chlorine  and  1  atom  mercury.' 
Pbop. — ^Antivenereal,  alterative,  deobstnient,  ape- 
rient, antispasmodic  This  preparation  of  mercury  mar 
be  depended  upon  in  syphilis.  As  an  alterative  and 
deatiinient,  it  may  be  nven  with  considerahie  ad- 
▼antage  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  It  forms  an  useAil 
pUT^gative  in  combination  with  colocvnth,  jalap,  &c.  In 
dropaiea,  It  asrists  the  action  of  squill  and  digitalis.  In 
hymoeDhalus,  croup*  &c.  it  is  a  medicine  on  which 
much  reliance  may  be  placed,  and  its  exhibition  in  cases 
of  this  kind  miut  be  followed  up  bv  repeating  the  dose 
every  three  hours,  until  some  visible  effect  be  produced. 
— DosK,  to  produce  ptyalism,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  n.  may  be 
ghren  night  and  morning  t  should  it  act  on  tne  bowels 
it  may  be  coiyoined  with  opium.  From  gr.  iv.  to  gr. 
viij.  act  as  a  pui]gptive ;  but^  as  an  alterative,  gr.  ss., 
repeated  at  proper  mtervals,  will  often  be  found  efficient. 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETUM  NIGRUM. 
BLACK  SULPHURET  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe    libram^      pondere,     Hydrargjri  purificati; 
Take       a  pounds    by  weight    of  purified  Mercury ; 

Hbram      Sulphuris  sublimati ; 
a  pound  of  subUmed  Sidphur  ; 

Tere  simul        donee  globnii    conspiciantur 

Rtdf{them)  together     until    globules    are  teen 

nan  ampliiis. 
no  longer, 

Protosulphuret  of  mercury  consists  of 

1  atom  sulphur   =>    16 

1  atom  mercury =  200 

816 
r  2 
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As  more  sulphur  i^  ordered  in  the  aboye  ^nrmuk  than 
is  necessarj  to  form  protosulphuret  of  is^ercujcT*  tW 
compc^imd  probahly  cpnd^ts  of  protosuh^Hiret  <a  jw^- 
cury  with  some  uncombined  siMp^^^*  A^^rf  Uy.^p^.^ 
erer,  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  natu» 
of  this  preparation :  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  it  con<f 
sists  of  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  sulj^ur. 

Prop. — Alterative  and  anthelmintic,  but  not  to  be 
depended  iipo&...^])oBE,  gr.  v.  to^Saa*  twf>  or  tlix^  times 
a-daj. 

.-...■■  ..  •      ..  :.\ 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETtJM  RUBRITM, 

RED  SULPHUBJSTOF  MERCURY^      - 

Recipe  Hvdrarg3nri  purificatV  pondere,  quaddg^fti 
Take     ijf  purified  Mercury^    by  weighty   forty 

tineias;  Sulphuris  sublimati    unciasocto; 
ounces;  ofiubUmed  Sulphttr     eight  ounces; 

Misce  Hydrargyrum    cum  Sulphure       Ixqod^to 
MuF     ^  Mercury      ufUA  ibe  Suiphur     dusoked 

ad  ignem,  et  quamprimi^m  inassa  intumesca^ 
upon  ike  fire  ^  and   as  soon  as        the  nuus  swells^ 

remove  yas  ab  igne^         et     tege       fortiter, 

remove  the  vessel  from  thefire^  and  cover  (t<)  l^^nM^g^ 

ne    inflammatio    fiat;  deinde  tere. ^  ^ 

lest  h^amnuUion  should  take  place;     then  ,    rub^{iU) 

in  pulVdrem,    et     sublima.  V 

into  a  poufder,  arid  subUme{U). 

By  the  above  method  we  obtain  persulphuret  of  Dker- 
cury^  which  is  composed  of  2  atoms  sulphur*  and  j.^m 
mercury.  As  thus  procuisd  it  is  called  ^ifiHHouk  fin- 
ndbar.  It  id  remarkable  that  the  colour  of  thid  bom- 
pound  is  rendered  much  more  beautiful  by  redu<^g  it 
to  a  powdered  state,  when  it  forms  the  p^pnent  termed 
vermtHofs,    l^ative.  cinnabar  is  the  ore  .nom  which  me- 
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tallic  mercurr  is  chiefly  obUined.  See  Mtrcwry  in  the 
MMriaMemea, 

ftop.— Altentive  and  deobftruent.     Seldom  em- 
ployed.— Doss,  gr*  X.  to  388.  in  form  of  bolui. 


PRiEPARATA  E  PLUMBO. 
PREPARATIONS  FROM  LEAD. 

There  are  three  combinations  of  lead  with  oxvffen, 
but  o^j  the  first  or />rotorlditf  unites  with  acids  to  form 
the  salts  of  lead.  These  oxides  are  constituted  as 
folloiwsx 

Weight  of 
Lead.  Oxygen.    Atom. 
Protoxide  (wifof0) «.;....  104         8    =      112 

Deutoxide  (f^)  t 104        12    =      116 

Peroxide  (puce  colour) ....  104  4"  16    s      120 


PLUMBI  ACETAS. 
ACETATE  OF  LEAD. 

Recipe  libram    Subcarfoonatis         Plumbi;  octarium 
Take    apommLoftheSubcarhonate  qfLead;  a  pint 

Addi  acetid  fortioris;        octarium  cum  semisse 
(^  the  stronger  acetic  Acid;  a  pint      with  half{apifit) 

Aquae  destillatse  ferventis ; 
qfeoilittg  dittilled  water  ; 

Misce    Acidum    cumAqu^;  adjice  his 

Mix       the  Add    with  the  Water ;    add       to  these 

•  Massicot  of  commerce. 
-f*  Red  leoft  of  commerce. 
f3 
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paulatun      Sobcarbonatem      Plutnbi,     et        coavte 
gradually     the  Subcarbonate     cf  heady    and     b<m 

donee    Acidum    saturetur;       deinde  cola      per 
until      the  Acid   be  saturated;    then      strmn    through 

chartaniy    et.      Aqua  consumpt^  donee 

paper,        and,    the  Water     being  evaporated    until 

pellieula    subnascatury    sepone  ut      crysCalli 

a  pellicle  Jloats,  set  {it)  aside      that    crystals 

fiant.  Effdso  liquore,  .  exsieca 

may  be  firmed.     Hie  liquor  being  poured  qff,     dry 

has    super  chartam  bibulam. 
these  upon  blotting  paper. 

That  which  is  called  by  the  College  «tt^arbonate  of 
lead  is  a  oarbonate^^  composed  of  1  atom  carb<mic  aeid, 
and  1  atom  protoxide  or  lead.  On  adding  vin&aa  to 
this,  the  acetic  acid  unites  with  the  protoxide  or  (ead^ 
forming  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  carbonate  escapes  in  the  state  of  gas.  By  eva- 
porating the  solution,  crystals  are  obtained. 

Composed  of  1  atom  acetic  acid,  and  1  atom  protoxide 
of  lead.  The  crystals  contain  3  atoms  of  water,  and 
are  slowly  efflorescent  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  salt,  whidli  is  commonly  called  sugar  of  lead,  is 
generally  made  on  the  large  scale,  and  it  mi^ht  thm- 
fore  very  properly  be  tranSerred  to  the  Matena  Medica* 

Prop.  Sedative,  astringent.  It  may  be  exhibited 
with  advantiq^  in  htsmorrhages  from  the  lungs,  utaf^is, 
and  intestines ;  but  it  requires  to  be  given  wiQi  eautipn. 
Some  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  a 
'mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  infunon  of  roses 
along  with  it,  not  being  aware  that  sulphate  o£  lead  is 
formed,  which  is  inert.  6r.  x.,  or  mcare,  dissdred  in 
f 3viii.  of  distilled  water,  forms  a  useflil  collTrium  in 
ophthalmia.  A  little  dilute  acetic  acid  may  be  added 
to  prevent  decomposition,  when  distilled  water  is  not  at 
hand. — Dose,  gr.  as,  every  «ix  or  o^^  hoiins  made 
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into anill  witb crumbs  ofbntA,  to  wUch  a  laiall  quan- 
tity or  opium  maj  be  added. 
.    OrT.Pw^T.^C€rmtumPlwnbiActiaH8. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS. 
SOLUTION  OF  8UBACETATB  OF  LEAD. 

Recipe  libras  duas    Ozvdi  senoivitrei  Plumbi ; 

Ta^e     tiuo  pounds    i^the  semMreous  Oxide  of  Lead; 

congium  Acidi  acetici  diluti : 
a  gallon    ofdUtUe  acetic  Add; 

Misce,  et        decoque     ad  octarios  sex,     movens 
Mix,     and     hoU  doum     to  six  pints,  sttning 

auddu^;      dein  sepone,    ut    fdeces         nib«idant, 
constantUfi  then  set  aside,  that  the  dregs   may  subdde, 

tt    coia. 
pidstrtmL 

The  acetic  add  of  the  distilled  vinegar  unites  with 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  employed,  and  a  sniacstaie 
qf  lead  IB  formed  in  solution. 

The  subacetate  crystallizes  in  white  plates  by  evapo- 
ration. AccorcUng  to  Berzelius  this  subsalt  is  composed 
of  1  atom  of  acid,  and  3  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  is 
consequentlv  a  /riMcetate.* 

Prop. — This  preparation  is  confined  to  external  use. 
It  forms  a  cooling  discutient  lotion  when  diluted  with 
distilled  water,  wnich  may  be  advantageously  applied 
in  cases  of  bums  and  phl^monous  inflammation. 


*  Numerals  derived  from  the  Latin  are  employed  to 
express  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid  in  a  supenali,  and 
to  express  the  number  of  atoms  of  base  in  a  subssAU 
the  Greek  numerals  dis^  trisy  tetralnstixe  recommended 
Ip  be- prefixed  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
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LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBAOETATIS  DILUTUS. 

niLUTEB  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SUB  ACE- 
TATE OF  LEAD. 

Recipe  fluidrachmam  Liquoris  Subacetatis 

Take     ajiuid-dram     of  the  Solution  of  the  Sidfacetate 

Plumbi;  octarium  Aquae  destillatse ;  fluidradiinam 
of  Lead;  a  pint       of  distiUed  Water  ;  afluOd-drttim 

Spiritus  tenuioris ; 
of  proof  Spirit; 

Misce. 
Jliur. 

Prop. — The  same  as  those  of  the  former  preparation. 
This  formula  might  yerj  well  be  dispensed  with. 


PR^PARATA  E  ZINCO. 
PREPARATIONS  FROl)!  ZINC. 

There  is  only  one  definite  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is 
white.  It  unites  with  acids  forming  salts,  and  is  com- 
posed of  .  . 

1  atom  zinc =34 

1  atom  oxygen ==    8 

42 


CALAMINA  PRJEPARATA. 
PREPARED  CALAMINE. 

9  _ 

Ure    Calaminam;    turn    contere.  Deinde 

^um  the  Calamne  ;  then    triturate  {it).    Afiervnrds 
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fist  pnhrii  mihriliiiiimi  fffMiniB  modo 

quo  '  «   pifttoepimus        Cretam  pnoparMi 
mwkkh^  we  hene  dtrttUd  Ckaik    to  he  ptep€ared. 

Cftbonae  Ium  been  already  deicribed  in  the  MmUrta 
JMica. '  Bt  the  f^bof^e  mentioned  proceai  it  is  freed 
fhnttiteipwmlee,  and  It  ebtiBned  in  the  state  ef  «ne 

Pjtop.— Calamine  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  is  chiefly 
employed  to'  sprinkle  orer  cfxcoriated  aurfluses,  and 
ulcers  attended  with  an  ichorous  discliarge,  fi>r-the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  the  moisture.  It  does  not  intenere 
with  any  other  dressing  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply. 

Off.  Pasp.— >C0ra^uf»  CaUminm. 


ZINCI  OXYDUM. 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC 

Recipe    Hhram      Sulphatit  Ziaci;     octarium 

Take       a  pound    oftheSuiph^    qfSSncs   a  pad 

Liqnoris.  Ammonisiy    yel  quantum      sit 

^ike  Solution  tfAmmomOf  sor   at  much  a$    nuijfhe 

satis ;        octarium  Aquae  destillats? ; 
st^ffideid  i  apmf       of  diitUled  ifater  i 

Liqua      Sul^hatem      Zinci    in  Aqu&  destiUati, 
Dusoloe  4heSvipluae  of  Zinc  ta  the  dittiUed  Water, 

et     adjice  quantum      sit         satis        Liquoris 
and  add      at  muck  as   nun/  be  jt^fiaent  <ftke  Solution 

Ammonise,    ut     Oxydum  Zinci    dejiciatur 

of  AnrnwmOy  ihat  Mtf  Oxide  cf  Zinc  may  be  throw  domn 

penilus^  ■  liquore  efiuso,  ablue 

tho$P9ugHiy.         Ttm-kquorberngpitured^,         wa^ 
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tke  powder  frequently   m  didiUed'  Water;'  4$nd  ^r^  i^ 

baliieo     arenas.'  '' 

in  a  bath'  qfsatfd.  i  -  • 

The  ammonia  uniting  with  the  sulphtu^c^pid  df|  m 
sulphate,  precipitates  the  oxide  ofxinc^t\ie,iU^f^'^^^ 
ammonia  being  neld  in  solution.    By  adding:  the-i     .. 
'  ammonia  in  excess  the  precipitate  would  bikre-dinbl^jNu 

Prop. — Tonic,  antispasmodic.  In  chorea,  ^pJ^^ 
&c.^— Dose,  gr:  j.  to  gr.  vj.  twice  a-day.  \,  .;  ^ '" 

Off.  .Fb£P« — Unguentum  2inci»    ,  '  , '"  \ 

ZmCI  SULPHAS. 
SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 

Recipe     uncias  quatuor      frustulorum  Zinci  % 

Take       four  ounces  of  smaU  pieces        of  Zinc; 

uncias  sex,  pondere,     Acidi  sulpburici ;    quatuor 
six  ounces^    by  weighty    of  sulphuric  Add ;   four 

octarios  Aquae  destillatas ;  ''.V  ^ 

pints        (fdistiUed  Wafer; 

•  ■  •  ••" 

Misce  in  vase  vitreo,  et,  finita  efiervescentia; . 
Mix    in  a  glass  vessel,  and,  effervescence  heingfirMed^ 

cola      liquorem    per  chfyrtam ;      turn    decoque, 
strain    the  solution  through  paper;    then  boil  (it)  down, 

donee   pellicula    subnascatur,  et.    sepone  ut 

until      a  pelHcle    rises,  and  set  (it)  aside  thai 

crystaHi  fiant.  f.;.'5l 

ay siak  may  be  farmed,  Wv 

Part  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites 
with  the  zinc,  forming  oxide  of  zinc^  which  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  formiiu;  sulphate  qf  srtn^.ifjbich 
U  held  in  solution,  and  the  hydjngen  of  the  water 
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e&uip€§  in'  the  flmn  of  psf.  Crystale  of  the  ralphate 
ftlV  ytelded  after  due  evuxiration. 

domposed  of  1  atom  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  atom  oxide 
of  zinc.  The  crystals  contain  7  atoms  of  water.  Al- 
thou^  this  salt  is  neutral,  it  reddens  litmiu  paper. 

J^aop. — ^Tonic,  astringent,  and  in  large  doses  emetic. 
On.  account  of  its  n^id  operation  as  an  emetic,  it  is  se. 

^'^xipj  Yesorted  to  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  |tc. 
a  large  dories  it  is  jpoisonous.  DissoRea  in  the  pfro- 
pgr^oaof  gr.J.  to  fjj*  of  distilled  or  rose  water,  it  forms 
an  excellent  collynum  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  an 
injection  in  the  oostinate  latter  stage  of  gonorrhoea. — 
Doss,  as  a  tonic,  gr.  J .  t o  gr.  \j .  twice  a-day ;  as  an  emetic, 
9j.  to  3ss.  dissolved  in  water. 
Off.  F&xp. — Liquor  AhtmifUs  oomp. 


SULPHUREA. 
PREPARA  TIONS  FROM  SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  is  described  in  the  Materia  Mediea^  and  in 
the  IttHroduoUon, 


OLEUM  SULPHURETUM. 
SULPHURETED  OIL. 

Recipe    uncias  duas      Sulphuris  loti ;  octarium 

Tidee       two  ounces        <f  washed  Sulphur;    a  pint 

Olei  Olivse ; 

of  the  (M  ofOhve: 

I«ijioe    Sulphur         paulatim    Oleo         calefacto 
7%row  the  Sulpkur   gradually    to  the  Oil  heated 
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40  vaae  ferreo  peranplo,       et        move      ffssklit^ 
in  a  very  large  iron  vetsetf      ami     jtir  emutmntiy 

spathd,  donee  coTeriht 

mth  a  tpatula,  wM    they  thaU  have  umted. 

From  the  strong  disaffreeable  odour  of  this  pr^^^ra- 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  duiing  the  operation  sonye  che« 
mical  change  takes  place,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
understooiT    Formerly  called  bdUam  qf  sulphur. 

Prop. — Stimulant,  and  extemaUy,  deten^nt.  It 
used  to  be  given  in  asthmas,  &c.  but  it  is  now  £ud  ande. 
Sometimes  employed  locally  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers. — 
Dose,  itlv.  to  tt\: 


POTASSJE  SULPHURETUM 
SULPHURET  OF  POTASM. 

Recipe      unciam      Sulpburis  loti ;  uncias  duas 

Tahe         an  ounce     of  washed  Sulphur ;   two  ounces 

Subcarbonatis         Potassee ; 
of  the  Suhcarhonaie  pf  Potash  ; 

Tere  simul,^      et      impooe  super  ignem 

Rubthern    together^  and  place  i  them)  upon  the  fire 

in  crucibulo  clauso,  donee  coierint. 

in  a  covered  crucible,  until    thejf  shall  have  united. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  the  subcarbonate  is  exp^ed  in 
the  form  of  gas^  and  part  of  the  potash  is  decomposed  by 
part  of  the  sulphur  uniting  with  its  oxygen,  and  form- 
ing syjphairic  acid^  which  unites  with  the  undecomposed 
part  of  the  potash  fonnini^  sulphate  of  potash  ;  the  re* 
mainine  portion  of  the  sulphur  unites  with  the  potas- 
sium of  tne  decomposed  potash,  and  sulpkwret  of  paku~ 
stum  is  produced.  This  preparation^  therefore,  eonsists 
of  sulphate  qf  potash  and  sulpihuret  of  potasskun^  and 
ought  to  have  been  placed  with  the  preparations  of 
potMBh, 
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Pxo».**£xpectonuit,  diaphoretic.  It  is  t  medicine, 
kowerer,  on  whiah  lUtte  zelMiic»eui  he  placed.  Ex- 
ternally, it  haa  been  amplojed  on  the  continent  for  the 
cure  01  scafatea,  in  tHftmatof  bath  or  ointment;  the 
latter  is  made  by  mixing  it  with  soap  and  oil. — Dose, 
«r.  \j.  to  gr.  It.  nuule  into  pills  with  soap.  In  doses  of 
mm  gr.  r.  to  gr  x.  comblBed  with  the  usual  doae  of 
coniuSi,  it  is  laid  to  afford  relief  in  cancerous  affections. 


sulphur  lotum. 
Washed  sulphur. 

Recipe  libram      Sulphuris  suMimati ; 
Take     apmmd  (if  nMmed  Sulphur: 

Superinfunde     Aquam  fenrentem,    ut       Acidum, 
Pourupon(it*    boUing  Water^  thai     the  Acid, 

81  sit  quod,     a*  luatur  penituA ; 

if  there  6e    any,       maybewathedaway     thoroughly; 

dein  sicca. 
then  dry,  ■ 

During  the  process  of  subliming  sulphur,  a  portion  of 
it  is  fiabte  to  become  acidified  bj  unitmg  with  the  oxy- 
gen oi  the  air  eohtained  in  the  aparalus,  and  the  object 
of  wasUng  it,  is  to  remove  the  adhering  sulpurous  acid 
thus  formed. 

Sulphur  is  one  of  the  elementary  bodies.  Its  weight 
of  atom  It  Id. 

PaoTb-^Mildly  aperient,  acting  on  the  whole  course 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  auo  a  stimulating  dia- 
phoretic In  scabies,  &c.  it  may  be  given  internally 
and  applied  eztetnally  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an  useful 
laxative  in  htemerrfaoidal  cases.  Its  aperient  properties 
are  assisted  by  combining  it  with  supertartrate  of 
potash. — Doss,  3j.  to  5iij.  given  either  in  milk,  or 
made  into  an  electuary  with  confection  of  cetiTiv  %l^. 
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SULPHUR  PRJE0ilTATUM: 
PRECIPITATtmBULPHUR. 


Heeipe    libram       Sulphuris  sublimati ;      libras^duas 
Take       ti  pound     of  sttblmed  Suipkur ;      twofmtnds 

Calcis recentis ;  congios quatuor  Aquae;  ; 

of  fresh  Lime  ;   four  gallons  of  Water; 

Coque  Sulphur     et    Calceni  simul     inAquS; 
£ou     the  Svfphur  and  the  Lime  together  in  the  Water; 

turn  cola    liquorem    per  chartam,     que  instilla  ei 
then  strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and  drop  .  -.  to'U 

quantum      sit  satis  Acidi  muriatici,    lit 

as  much  as    may  be    sufficient     of  muriatic  Acid,    that 

Sulphur         demittatur.  Denique,    aqua 

the  Sulphur     may  be  thrown  down.     Lastly,        water 

superinfusa  saepius,         lava      hoc    donee 

being  poured  thereon    frerpienUy,    wash    this     until 

fiat  insipidum. 

it  becomes  tasteless. 

<  Part  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  its  hjdrc^en.imltes 
with  part  of  the  sulphur,  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  combining  with  part  of  the  lime  forms  hpdrosut- 
phuret  of  lime  in  solution,  with  excess  of  sulphur.  9?be 
oxvffen  of  the  water  unites  with  another  po^oa  of  the 
suljmur,  and  probably  forms  hyposuij^hurwta  acid,  wVcb 
combines  with  another  part  of  the  hme,  forming  hypo^ 
sulphite  cflime  in  solution.  On  adding  the  muimtc 
acid,  mwriate  of  lime  is  formed  in  solution,  and  &  large 
quantitj  of  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  greater  j^ai^ 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  giyfip 
ofTin  a  gaseous  state,  as  would  be  expected,  is  retained 
b^  some  of  the  sulphur:  in  a  few  minutes,  a  yellowish 
oifysemWuid  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  wl^rh 
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18  UnUphureUed  ^ff^rtjMt  '^^^  hyposulphite  of  lime  is 
also  decoiqposed,  ttpV*  hjjMMuIphuious  acid  cannot 
exist  in  a  firee  statef^^^vinff  its  base,  it  is  resolved 
into  sulphur  and  sul|flMP  add.  There  are  a  yariet j 
of  opinions  respecting  ifie  nature  of  this  decompodtion. 

Tiie' sulphur  in  p^dpitatioo  combines  with  latom 
of  watfcer,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  white  appearance.  It 
is  therefore  a  hydrate.  It  is  only  in  this  respect,  and  in 
its  minute  state  of  diyision  that  it  differs  from  the 
9uij^twr  Mum, 

PROF...It  possesses  no  adyanta^  as  a  medicine  oyer 
sulphur  lohuity  except  that  its  bemff  in  a  more  minute 
state  of  diyision  renders  it  readily  misdble  with 
other  articles  with  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
pound it. 


VEGETABILIA. 
VEGETABLES. 


Veoetabiua  sunt  decerpenda      ex  locis 
VegetdNes        are  to  be  gathered  from  the  nhiotUmt 

et  solo,         ubi    nascuntur  sponte, 

fm4      ,*oU^  where  thei/ grow  gpontaneouilffy 

tetnpestate  8icc&,  nee        madefacta  imbribus,      nee 
in  a  dry  teason,       neither  made  wet    with  shower4,  nor 

rore;  sunt  colligenda  quotannis;    et 

with  dew  ;    they  are  to  be  collected      yearly  >*  and 

qUSB  servata  fuerint  ^utius, 

those  which  shall  have  been  kept  longer 

rejicienda.  . 

(are)  to  be  thrown  away, 

u2 
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PuuuKQi^E    radice«    cunt   efiEJKiieDdie      aitf^gjuwiii 
Mb9t  fooU        are     i^^dug^.   b^te     y 

caules      ^t  folia    exsenim.j^  .  .  ,jp 

thftiermor    leavef  thootfm/L,  •      .;  .  iiv$ 

Oqeticbs    debeat     eoUigL  efttempefm^ 

Ban^         <msM        to  be  cdlected  m^Mteeoim 

qua  pofsint  geparari  faciUjuppe  ..- 

in  which     they  are  atle     to  be  separated     meati^^^^ 

aligno.  . 

from  the  wood,  ■  \. 

^QLiA    Minlt  ^eoerp^nda       postqu^tooi    09;e«.| 
Leaves  are    to  be  gathered    after  the^fip^jfers 

expassi  fuerint ;  et  antequam      seipiqa 

skaU  kave  expanded ;        and        before  the  see^ 

maturescanU  ^  .^^ 

are  ripe.  ,;^^ 

Flobes    sunt  legend!  nuper  explicati. 

Flowers  are   to  he  gathered  when  lately  unfolded. 

Semin A      sunt    colligepda       jam  matura,       let 
Seeds  are     to  be  collected  whenjtist  ripe,   emd 

antequam  Inceperint  decidere  e  i^nt&^    ..^^  ^ 

be^re         they  ^Mhave  begun   iofoH    fromihe^lanf, 

Hsec  debent  senrari        in  propnis  pericarpiis.        .  .^, 
These oiugH     to  be  kept   in \th^) proper  seed  vessel^* \x 

VEGETABILIUM  PR^PARATJO,  vV'.t! 
PRRP4RATI0N  OF  VEGETABLES.   --^^ 

...  ^  ^  •,.:,■..  \\':v>t 

Bzskca  VegetabUia,        brevi  postquain 

I>if  tegetMes,         shortly         ^S^/j^t 

decerpta  fueHnt,  leviter  strata        .^.(^^^ 

/A^  ^If  iave  been  gathered^  ligfttfy  sptmdout 


.!'. 
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excepds         .     quae        oportet    esse        recentia}, 
being  excepted      which      oyghi       to  be       fresh', 

quam  citissim^,         calore  tam      leni        ut 

at  soon  as  possible,     with  a  heat      so         gentle    that 

color  non  inutetur;  dein  conserva 

the  coUmr    may  not  be  chained ;    then  preserve  {them) 

in  locis   vel  vasis  aptis,        intercluso    accessu 

in  places  or  proper  vessels,  excluded     from  the  access 

Inminis    et     humoris. 
cf  light     and  moisture, 

Reconde  Radices,  quas    prsscepimus        servari 
Bury        Roots,        which  we  have  ordered  to  bekept 

recentes,    in  arena  sicca.    Seca    Radicem    SciiXiE 
fresh,  in  dry  sand.         Cut      the  Root     of  Squill 

transversim  in  laminas  tenues   ante     exsiccationem, 
transversely  into  thin  slices  before   the  drying, 

tunicis  aridis     direptis. 

the  dried  coats    being  taken  away, 

Sepone     Fructub  pulposos,    si  sint        immaturi. 
Set  aside  pulpy  Fruits,  if  they  be  unripe, 

vel  maturi       et  sicci,       in  loco  humido,    ut 

or    ripe  and       dry,         in  a  moist  place,      that 

mollescant;  dein  exprime  pulpas 

they  may  soften ;        then  press  out  the  pulps 

per  cribrum  setaceum;  postea  coque 

through  a  hear  sieve ;  afterwards  boil 

lento  igne,         movens  cTfbrd,        Denique,  consume 
with  a  slow  fire,  stirring  frequently.  Lastly,    evaporate 

aquam        balneo  aquoso,      donee    pulpae       fiant 
the  under    in  a  water  bath,     until      the  pulps  becovic 

idoneas  crassitudinis. 
of  a  proper  consistence, 

ci3 
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Superinfunde  aquam  ferventem  Lomentis  cQnti|«is 
Pour  boiling  water  to  the  bruited  Poii 

Cassia,     ut        pulpa        eluatur,  quam 

cfCama^   that     the  pulp    mat/ be  washed  out,     which 

exprime  primum  per  cribrum  grandioribus  foraminibuSy 
express  first       throughasieve  with  larger  hol^s,  {and) 

postea   *       per  setaceum ;  deinde    consume 

qftertuards     through  a  hair  {sieve);   then        evaporate 


aquara        balneo  aquoso 
the  water    in  a  water  bath 


donee  pulpa       habeat 
untii     the  pulp  acquires 


idoneam  crajBsitudinem. 
>  a  proper  consistence 

Exprime  pulpam 

Press  out  the  pulp 

fructuum  maturorum  et  receatium 
of  ripe  and  recent  fruits 

nulla  coctione  adhibitd. 
no  boiling  being  applied. 


vel  succuip 

or  jtdee 

per  cribruniy 
through  a  sieve. 


GUMMI-RESIN^. 
GUM  RESINS. 


quam  diligentissiind 
as  carefuUy  as  pC^ssible 


Separa  Opium 

Separate  Opium 

a  rebus  alienis,  prassertim  extemfs. 

from  extraneous  things,    espedalfy  from(those)esFtemal. 

Servetur  Opium        Molle,     quod     sit  aptum 

Let  Opium  be  kept    Soft,  which    may  be  fit 

adfingendasptlulas;  et    DDftuM,  quod  fuerit 
^Jbrm  pills;     and  Hard,     w^ach  shall  have  been 
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ita  exticcmtum    balncfo  aquoso      iit       potstit 

JO   drkd  m  a  water  btdk      ikai    tt  wu^  be  able 

teii  in  puhrerem. 

to  he  nibbed  into  powder, 

Crinhfdf-R4mii9e        simt  habeods   *     prooptimis, 
{Thoui)  Oum  Remm  are   tobeaocounted  at  beit, 

quee      electse  fberint  adeo      tincere    ut 

tM^    thall  hone  been  chaten      to  unmixed   that 

sit  opus         nnll&  purificatione.     Quod    si 

there  may  he  oecathn  Jbr  no  pur^ktUkm.       Bui      if 

yideantur      esse    minus  puree,    coque         in  aqu& 
ihe^  appear  to  be  tett       pwe,    boU  [them]   m  water 

dooec    mollescanty  et      prelo  ezprime 

untU       they  become  toft,    and   with  a  prett    erprett 

per         pannum  eannabimim ;    dein    sepone,     ut 
throu^   canvatt  doth ;  then    tet  atide,   that 

pan  resinosa  subsidat.  Consume 

the  retmout  part  muytvbnie.  Evaporate 

liquorem  aupernataiitem,    effusum,       balneo  aquoso, 
the  tupemataat  liquor,         poured  iff,    in  a  water  bath, 

parte  reiinosft        adiecta  sub  finem,  ut 

the  retinom  part     bemig  added     towardt  the  end,     that 

coeat  in  unum    cum  parte  gummosa. 

it  may  unite    into  one     with  the  gummy  part. 

GoMki-RBttKJE  facile  liquescentes  possunt  purificari 
Gum  Rteimt       eatUy  Uqmfied        may  be  pureed 

injiciendo  in  vesicam  bubulam,  que 

by  throwing  {them)  into  oje't  bladder,  and 

tenendo  in  aqu^  fiervente,   donee    fiant 

keldit^  iihem)    in  boikng  water,      wM      the))  become 
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adeo  molles,  ut    possint         separari    a  sordibus 
so       toftf    .  that  tkey  mai/ be  separated  from  impurities 

prelo  per  pannum  cannalnnum. 

bi/  a  press  through  canvass  cloth, 

Liqua     Balsamum  Styracis  in  Spiritu  rectificatOy 
Dissolve  the  Baham  ofStorajc   in  rectified  Spiril, 

et    cola;    turn   lent  calore  destillet SpirituSy 

and  strain  ;  then    with  a  gentle  heat    let  the  Spirit  disM^ 

donee  idonea  crassitudo      fiat  balsamo. 

untU     a  proper  consistence,  hefoyimed  m  the  balsam^ 


All  matter  of  vegetable  orisin  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  or  more  of  the  lollowing  elements,  viz.  carbon^  oxffm 
geUf  hydrogen^  and  nitrogen,.  The  last  of  these  is  bj  nir 
the  least  abundant,  and  is  only  occasionally  met  with. 

Those  distinct  substances  wmch  we  meet  with  ready 
formed  in  plants,  are  called  projnmate  principles;  and 
these  by  ultimate  analysis  are  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  some  of  the  elements  just  enumerated,  but  (wypen, 
hydrogen^  and  carbon  are  generally  the  constituents. 

Some  of  the  proximate  principles  of  plants,  such  as 
gum,  are  yielded  spontaneously,  while  others  can  only 
be  obtained  by  mechanical  means,  as  in  the  separation 
of  starch  and  gluten  from  flour ;  benzoic  acid  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  gum-resin  which  contains  it  by  sub- 
limation ;  and  some  of  the  other  principles  are  procured 
by  processes  strictly  chemicaL 

§  1.     VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

• 

The  principles  derived  from  vegetables,  which  we 
shall  first  brmg  under  consideration,  are  of  the  acid 
class :  particular  notice  will  be  taken  of  those  which 
demand  the  immediate  attention  of  the  medical  pupil, 
while  others  of  inferior  note  will  only  be  genendly  de- 
scribed- 

Acetic  Acid.  This  acid  is  found  ready  formed  in 
the  sap  of  some  plants,  eitVier  m  a&ee  «ttt.tA  or  in  combi- 
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■atknl  with  potaslii  or  lime.  It  is  procured  aitifidally, 
br  sul^lectiiiff  vegetable  matter  to  destructiTe  distil]a« 
turn,  as  in  i&jprocess  of  maimfecturing  vinegar  from 
vood,  which  has  ahreadv  hecn  dsscrihed  under  the 
article  Jmtktm  aoeiumm  JwHum  in  the  Mmlmria  Medico^ 
and  it  is  also  the  production  of  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation.* 

The  compoiiUon  of  this  acid,  is  described  at  page  80. 

Bsvcoto  Acid  is  contained  in  gum  benaoin,  in  the 
balsams  of  stomx,  Fenit  and  Tolu,  and  in  some  other 
v^^etable  substances.  It  has  been  obtained  very  plen« 
tifully  from  the  urine  of  oows,  and  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  that  of  children. 

The  manner  of  procuring  this  add,  and  a  statement 
of  its  composition,  are^ven  at  pages  80,  81. 

fioLSTic  Acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  Boletu§ 
jneudo-ignariut, 

Cavphobxc  Acin.  This  add  is  not  the  production 
of  any  |dant.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  camphor  in 
nitric  add. 

Cabbajsotic  Acn>  is  an  artificial  production,  formed 
by  acting  upon  indigo  with  nitric  add.  The  indiffoHo 
mAd  is  fbtmed  at  the  same  time. 

CiTsic  Acid  is  contained  abundantly  in  the  iuice  of 
the  lime  and  lemon,  and  in  that  of  several  other 
acidulous  fruits  The  manner  of  procuring  it,  &c.  is 
described  at  page  81. 

£llaoic  Acid  is  an  add  which  is  obtained  during 
the  process  of  msldng  gaUic  acid.  Its  name  is-  derived 
from  the  word  ga^  reversed. 

Gallic  Acid  is  found  ready  formed  in  combination 
with  tannin  in  gall-nuts,  ana  in  the  bark  of  several 
trees.  The  manner  in  which  its  combination  with 
tannin  exists  is  not  understood.  TJiis  add  was  first 
discovered  bv  Scheele  in  1786. 

Gallic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  that 
of  Scheele  improved  by  Braconnot  is  considered  the 
modt  eiMHiomical,    Digest  galls,  reduced  to  powder,  in 

^.  See  V4ip€table  Fermentation. 
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four  times  their  weight  of  water  for  a  few  dasfs,  Httmt 
the  infusion  throu^  linen,  and  let  it  stand  egcpdfled 
about  two  months  in  a  tolerably  warm  sitili&timi;  'lA 
the  course  of  this  period,  the  surface  becomes  moUl^, 
the  tannin  disappears,  and  a  yellowish  crystalline  sub- 
stance is  thrown  down,  and  by  evaporating  the  li^vMr 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  more  of  this  substance^  l» 
deposited  when  it  cools.  The  gallic  acid  thus  obtain^ 
contains  colouring  matter,  ana  a  peculiar  a4a4' tended 
eihgio.  ^  EUagic  acid  is  not  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
the  gallic  iicid  is ;  these  acids  are  therefore  readily  aepai*^ 
rated  from  each  other.  The  solution  of  ^Uic  add  i»iK9Mi 
deprived  of  its  colouring  matter  by  aigesting  it  wltlf 
animal  charcoal,  deprived  of  phosphate  of  lime  by  ma» 
riatic  acid.  The  solution  of  gallic  acid  is  then  duly 
evaporated  to  enable  crystals  to  form.  Gallic  add  is  m 
white  adcular  crystals.  It  is  composed  of  -  oxygien, 
hydrogen,  and  carbcm,  the  proportions  of  .which- are  not 
as  yet  determined.  With  bases  it  forms  salts  calM 
gallates.  In  combination  with  tannin  it  fbmoB'  kak^ 
no-gaUateB.  The  colouring  matter  of  ink  is  tenns^^wttwd^ 
of  iron.  •       ■<  if 

HTBRocrAXic  Acid  or  FausBic  Acid.  TlsbiwiA 
is  a  vegetable  production,  being  {iresent  in  the  bark  ^ 
the  pnmus  padus  or  bird-cherrv,  in  the  leaves  oCpeatfll 
and  nectarine  trees,  in  bitter  almonds,  and  thekenrtdi 
of  many  fruits.  ■  ■'■  :ui 

For  chemical  and  medicinal  purposes  hydroeyitfikf 
acid  is  obtained  artificially.  The  followii^  is  the  Mi 
mula  of  the  Dublin  College : — *•*'  Take  of  cyanuret  'of 
mercury  one  ounce ;  of  muriatic  acid  seven  fluid^drams? 
of  water  eight  fluid-ounces.  Let  eight  fluid-ouncM^^ift*^ 
til  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  cool  receiver,  and  k^epr  i^ 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle^  in  a  cool  place,  away  froM  tM 
light."  '      ..f   •' 

'^  The  sp.  gr.  should  be  to  that  of  distilled  ynMt  ^ts 
.998  to  1.000.^* 

The  proportions  of  ingredients  employed  at  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  are  1  part  of  cyanuret  of  mercury,  1  part 
of  muriatic  acid  of  sp.  gr,  1.15  and  6  parts  of  water. 
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TlMr^isUlliilion  is  then  carried  on  until  the  quantity 
IBodueed.ifl  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  emplojed. 
Ally  muriatic  acid  which  comes  over  may  be  removed 
\^.  adduig  c^dk  and  distiUinf^  again. 

.'The  add  as  thus  produced  is  not  the  pure  acid,  but  a 
adUijtion  of  the  acid  in  water.  The  pure  acid  may  be 
obtained  (by  putting  cyanuret  of  mercury  in  a  glass 
xetert  with  two-thiras  of  its  weight  of  highly  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  and  applying  heat.  The  vapour 
of  ^hydroc;^anic  add  rises  along  witn  water  and  munatic 
acid^  and.  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  causing  it  to 
pass  tfatouf^  a  narrow  tube  over  fragments  of  marble, 
with  the  June  of  which  the  muriatic  acid  unites.  The 
water  ia  removed  bv  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
the  acid  is  eventually  condensed  in  a  tube  surrounded 
with  snow  or  ice. 

The  decomposition  which  takes  place  when  cyanuret 
of  mercury  is  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  is  as  follows : 
tho= cyanogen  of  the  cyanuret  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
oi  tho- muriatic  acid  forming  hifdrocyanio  acid^  which 
distaU  over,  and  the  mercury-  of  the  cyanuret  unites 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid,  forming  per- 
Morid€  of  mtrctiry ;  or  it  may  be  described  that  the 
water-  is  decomposed,  its  hydro^n  uniting  with  the 
Moiog^ett,  forming  hydrocyamc  acuLt  and  its  oxygen  with 
toe^  moreury,  forming  peroxide  of  mercury^  whu^  com- 
bines with  the  muriatic  acid,  forming  bipermuriate  of 
l|Mre1l!|^  Jt  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  these 
theories  is  the  true  one,  but  corrosive  sublimate  is 
fiDrmed.in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  cyanuret  of 
meiXilitT'  being  a  6t.cyanuret  composed  of  2  atoms  cy- 
and|^OB  and  I  atom  mercury,  and  consecjuently  decom- 
ppsinfp.ekher  8  atoms  of  the  muriatic  acid  or  2  atoms  of 
thje  water,  and  causing  2  atoms  of  chlorine  from  the 
muriatic  acid,  or  2  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the  water,  to 
eomfawto  in  a  nascent  state  witfi  the  mercury. 

There  are  other  methods  of  obtaining  both  the  dilute 
and  concentrated  acid,  which  we  have  not  room  to  notice 
liere. 

Pure  hydroeyanic  acid,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with 


in  theih(ips,i«AUmpMcotourleMtluicl,  havinfr  a  strong 
oilour  of  peach  blossums.  Its  sp,  gr,,  at  45°  F.,  is  ."JOSU. 
It  is  so  extremelr  volatile  tbat,  in  trsnn  weather,  its 
vapour  may  be  collected  over  mercury.  If  »  drop  of  it 
be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  part  of  it  evaporSes  so 
tapidly  aa  to  fteeze  the  remaining  portion.  It  Boon 
bc^lins  to  decompoae  after  it  is  made,  and  can  onlj  be 
kept  a  very  abort  time,  but  it  may  be  preserved  much 
longer  when  diluted  with  vater.  in  eiuier  L-ase  it  mURt 
be  kept  excluded  Irom  the  light.  Tt  unites  with  water 
Rnd  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  will  not  decompile 
carbonates.  With  bases  it  (arms  salts  cslled  hydneya- 
nalei  01  pnuaiatei,  all  of  which,  like  Itself,  are  powerfi^y 
poiionoua.    It  is  composed  of 

1  «om  cyani^n ^26 

1  atom  hydrogen ^   1 

27 

Prop — PowerfuUv  sedative.  It  may  be  given  in  all 
cases  iu  which  sedatives  are  required;  hut  it  must  be 
sdrainislered  with  caution.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  rewrm. 
mends  it  as  a  local  application  for  allaying  the  itching 
and  tinifling  so  distressing  in  impetij>inous  affections. 
Mid  says  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  depended  on 
in  such  cases.— BosE,  of  the  dilute  acid,  as  generally 
met  with  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  in  the  shops,  from 
mij,  to  myiij.  in  distilled  water,  or  the  almond  mitture. 
An  over-dose  is  beat  counteracted  by  hot  brandy  and 
water  or  ammonia.  Aa  ft  local  apgdicatlon,  it  may  be 
made  into  a  lotion  in  the  proportion  of  fSf.  of  the  arid 
to  f^'^-  "^  distilled  water.  Sometimes  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  moisten  a  hread  and  water  poultice  with  a 
lotion  of  this  sort.  The  manner  of  detecting  this  afid, 
and  of  ascertaining  its  strength,  are  shewn  in  another 
place.     See  tndei. 

Igasubic  Acid  isfbund  in  combination  withifrjnAfiia 
In  the  nux  vomica,  and  St.  Ignatius's  bean ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  dltters  fhjm  all  other  known  adds. 

iNDiooTic  AciD.     See  Carbaxotio  aeid. 

Xinic  Acid.    This  acid  exista  in  combination 
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cinchonia,  qiiina,  and  lime,  in  cinchuna  bark*      See 
paoe  187* 

.^  Malic  Aciii.  This  acid  ezitts  plentiiiilly  in  the 
juice  of  am>lefi,  whence  its  name.  It  is  also  contained 
in  seFeral  acidulous  fruits,  and  is  often  found  along 
.  with  citric^  and  tartaric  acid.  It  exists  in  the  berries 
of  the  service  tree  (Sorbus  aucuparia)^  imparting  to  them 
their  acidity,  and  when  first  detected  m  these,  it  was 
described  under  the  name  oftorbic  acid.  In  the  house- 
leek  (Sempervivum  tectorum),  it  is  found  in  combination 
with  lime.  It  may  be  procured  from  the  berries  of  the 
.service  tree  by  a  i)ecuhar  process,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  here.  It  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hy- 
dr(>gen,  and  carbon,  and  with  buses  forms  salts  called 
makUe*.  When  it  is  heated  in  close  vessels  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  a  new  and  volatile  acid  is  produced 
which  nas  been  called  pyromalic  acid, 

Mkcowic  Acid.  This  acid  is  found  in  opium  in 
combination  with  morphia.    See  page  190. 

MxLLiTic  Acid.  A  very  rare  suMtance  called  honey" 
Mone^  is  sometimes  met  with  in  Germany,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  meilitate  of  alumina.  When  this  is  boiled  in 
plenty  of  water,  the  mellitic  acid  dissolves  and  the  alu- 
.mina  is  precipitated.  The  acid  is  then  procured  from 
the  solution,  m  crystals,  by  evaporation.  Very  little  is 
known  of  this  acid ;  but  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Loebig  and  Wohler,  it  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
onlf. 

MoBOXYLic  or  MoRic  Acid,  exists  in  combination 
with  lime  on  the  bark  of  the  white  mulberry  (Moru$ 
alba). 

Mucic  or  Saccholactic  Acid,  was  discovered  by 
Scheele.  It  is  formed  by  acting  on  gum,  sugar  of  mile, 
manna,  and  some  other  substances  with  nitric  acid. 
When  gum  is  digested  in  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  applied,  an  effervescence  takes 
place,  and  the  ojcalic^  malic^  and  «acc/M>/ac/tc  acids  are  Ihe 
result  of  the  operation.  The  saccholactic  acid,  being  inso- 
luble, subsides  in  form  of  a  white  p(>wder,  and  is  sena'. 
rated  and  purified  by  subsequent  manipulation*    ToU 
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is  a  weak  acid.  It  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  When  heated  in  a  retojt  it  is  decom- 
posed, frying  rise  to  a  volatile  compound  called  ^ro- 

Oxalic  Acid.  This  acid  is  found  in  several  plants^ 
but  it  generally  occunf  in  combination  with  either  pot* 
a^  or  lime.  The  acidulous  properties  of  the  Rumem 
aeetosa  and  OxaJis  aeetosella  have  already  been  described 
as  dependent  on  binoxalate  of  potash.  '  Oxalate  of  iime 
is  found  in  several  of  the  species  of  lichen. 

Oxalic  acid  is  {generally  obtained  artificiallv  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar.  But  several  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  starch,  gum,  oil,  the  vegetable  acids, 
&c.,  also  produce  it  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 
— To  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  add  nve  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  nitnc  acid.  The  mgrediexits  bein^  placed  in 
a  retort,  heat  is  to  be  applied.  Part  of  the  nitnc  acid  is 
separated  into  oxygen  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  thd 
sugar,  which  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon^ 
is  also  decomposed.  The  whole  or  the  nydroffen  of  the 
sugar  unites  with  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acia,  formiiig 
water ;  and  part  of  the  carbon  also  unites  inth  oXygen, 
forming  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  remaining  carbon  of  thtt 
sugar  is  left  witli  oxygen  in  the  requisite  proportion  fn 
forming  oxalic  acid.  Some  acetic  and  malic  acids  ^tare 
also  produced  duHng  the  operation.  The  distUlaitkMI  is 
to  be  carried  on  untu  the  fluid  matter  in  the  retoro  is  bf 
about  the  consistence  of  syrup.  When  this  cools,  crystals 
of  oxalic  acid  are  obtained,  which  are  to  be  re-dissolved 
and  crystallized  until  they  are  obtained  quite  pure. 

This  acid  is  composed  of 

2  atoms  carbon  =^  ^^  )  o^  $  '  atom  carbonic  oxides'  14 

3  atoms  oxygen  =  24  5      M  atom  carbonic  add    s  9S 

36  96 

Its  crystals  contain  3  atoms  of  water. 

It  forms  with  bases  a  class  of  salts  caUed  axmhOet. 
With  potash  it  forms  three  salts,  which  are  constitottd 
MtAllowv:  ^'^ 
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Potistah.        Oxalk  Acid. 

Oxalate  of  poUsh 48      4-         S8 

Binoxalate  of  potash   48      4-         72 

Quadroxalate  of  potash  ....48      -f"        ^^ 
It  is  poweri^lr  poisonous,  and  numberless  accidents 
have  occurred  from  the  careless  manner  of  keeping  it« 
while  at  other  times  it  has  been  intentionally  resortea 
to  for  the  purpose  of  suicide. 

Paop.  Ur.  A.  T.  Tl^omson  says,  that  **  in  tmmil  doses, 
dissolved  in  a  l^Tge  quantity  of  water  sweetened  with 
sugar,  it  forms  an  a(p:«eable,  cooling  beverage,  which 
may  be  used  in  febrile  diseases,  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  intention  as  lemonade.**  But  surely 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  employing  oxalic  acid  so 
long  as  our  Materia  Medica  abounds  with  medicines  that 
possess  all  the  virtues  of  which  this  acid  can  boast,  with- 
out partaking  of  its  deleterious  properties.  What  ma- 
dioal  man  would  be  foolbh  enough  to  trust  any  of  the 
tribe  of  nurses  to  make  acidulated  drinks  for  his  patients 
with  so  deadly  a  poison  ?  Dr.  T.  also  says  it  may  be 
einployed  extemaily  as  a  styptic. 

PiiCTic  Acid.  Braconnot  supposed  this  acid  to  exist 
in  all  plants,  but  he  obtained  it  principally  from  the 
carrot.  It  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  gelatinize^ 
whence  its  name  from  Tnxrt;,  coagulutn. 

Rheumic  Acid.  This  was  obtained  from  the  rhubarb 
of  our  gardens,  and  has  been  since  proved  to  be  omUie 
moid, 

Soaaic  Acid,  when  first  obtained  from  the  berries 
of  the  service  tree,  was  thought  to  be  a  distinct  acid,  but 
it  is  now  proved  to  be  the  malio  acid,  which  see. 

Suberic  Acid.  This  acid  is  generated  by  acting  oi| 
cork  with  nitric  acid. 

Succinic  Acid  exists  ready  formed  in  amber,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  distillatiun. 

Tartaric  Acid  is  contained  in  the  juice  of  several 
acidulous  fruits.  It  is  generally  combined  with  either 
potash  or  lime.  The  manner  of  obtaining  it,  &c.  is  de- 
scribed at  page  88. 

ZuMic  Acid.    Braconnot  obtained  this  from  vc^e- 
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table  substances,  after  the  acetous  fermentation  had 
taken  place.    It  is  now-  proved -to  be  the  acetic  acid. 


%  2.   VEGETABLE   ALKALIES. 

.  A  class  of  proximate  principles  has  been  found  to  exist 
in  certain  plants,  which,  from  their  possescing  aUcaUne 
properties,  have  been  denominated  vegetable  aUcoHetf,* 
They  all  consist  of  carbon^  oxygen^  hydrogen^  and  azote^ 
in  different  degrees  of  combination.  They  are  readilj 
decomposed  b^  acting  upon  them  with  nitric  acid  or 
heat,  and  their  destructive  distillation  always  afihrdt 
ammonia,  proving  the  presence  of  the  last  of  the  four, 
mentioned  elements.  These  alkalies  are  found  in  the 
plant  in  combination  with  certain  acids  forming  salU,. 
and  the  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  similar  in  aU  cases, 
it  only  being  necessary  to  adopt  certain  modifications 
in  the  process  according  to  circumstance. — That  part, 
of  the  vegetable,  from  wnich  the  alkali  is  to  be  obtained,' 
is  infused  or  macerated  in  plenty  of  water,  by  which 
means  a  solution  of  the  vegetable' salt  is  afibrded,  such 
sUt  being  always  soluble  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
^yater.  The  solution  is  then  either  boiled  for  some 
minutes  with  magnesia  or  lime,  which  abstracts  the  ad4 
of  the  vegetable  salt,  and  its  alkaline  base  thus  set  free,, 
being  insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  may 
be  readily  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration ;  pr 
the  alkali  is  separated  from  its  acid  by  the  addition  of. 


♦  Sertuemer,  a  German  apothecary,  published  an  bc- 
count  of  morphia  in  1803.  No  particular  notice,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  subject  until  he 
publii^hed  a  second  essay  in  1816 ;  but  since  that  period^ 
the  researches  of  the  French  and  other  continental  Kntt^ 
lysts,  have  enriched  the  field  of  chemical  science  by  Iri* 
creasing  the  list  of  this  interesting  clas»'of  compbunds. 
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CQMKiooia  or  pota«h.  To  purify  it  from  any  otlier  f ub- 
8t8nofi9)  Bucb  as  colouring  matter,  resin,  &c.,  it  is  mixed 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  being  filtered  whilst  hot,  the  alkali  is 
deposited  as  it  cools :  by  evaporation,  (or  distillation, 
which  is  preferable,  as  it  ])revents  a  waste  of  alcohol) 
the  deposition  is  of  course  facilitated.  This  purifyinj; 
part  or  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  alkali  is 
obtained  colourless.  Another  method  of  separating  the 
alkaH  from  its  Impurities,  is  to  add  to  the  contents  of 
the  filter  some  acid,  as  for  instance,  the  muriatic,  8ul« 
phuric,  or  acetic,  which  unites  with  the  alkali,  and  the 
solution  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
filter^ ;  after  which  the  alkali  is  to  be  se])arated  from 
the  add,  with  which  it  has  been  combined,  by  adding  a 
stronger  sRalifiable  base,  such  as  ammonia,  &c. 

The  names  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  in  conformation 
with  the  modem  nomenclature,  are  made  te  terminate 
inn ;  wMle  those  of  the  other  newly  discovered  vegetable 
principles,  which  are  neither  acia  nor  alkaline,  are  for 
the  most  part  made  te  end  in  tf». 


Althea.  a  substance  was  obtained  by  M.  Bacon 
from  the  root  of  the  AWusa  officirialu,  (marsh-mallow,) 
whidi  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  principle, 
but  it  is  now  proved  to  be  identical  with  atparagin^  a 
compound  hereafter  describe<1. 

BatrcTA  was  obtained  by  JPelletier  and  Caventou 
fh>m  the  Brucea  antidysenterica^  and  it  is  also  procured, 
but  not  so  plentifully,  from  the  Strychnos  nwe  vomica^ 
and  the  Strychnos  ignatia.  It  resembles  strychnia  in 
bitterness,  and  in  being  poisonous,  but  it  is  less  powco:- 
^Uy  so  than  that  alkali.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in 
water  than  strychnia^  and  is  also  soluble  in  hot  and  cold 
alcohol.  Its  bein^  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  by  means 
of  heat,  renders  it  easy  of  separation  from  strychnia. 
AVh^n  its  solution  is  evaporated,  it  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  crystals.    See  Strychnia. 
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CiKCHoviA  and  QuiNA.  These  alkalies,  soiaetiines 
called  einchonin  and  quinine,  exist  in  the  cinchona  barks 
in  cumbination  with  kinic  acid*  and  the  febrifuge 
properties  of  these  barks  are  dependent  upon  them;  So 
long  since  as  the  year  1803,  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  sop- 
posed  the  virtues  of  cinchona  to  depend  on  a  y^ipetal>W 
principle  to  whiph  he  save  the  name  of  ctncAonm,  and  Dr. 
Gomez,  of  Lisbon,  a&rwards  obtained  this  principle  in 
a  separate  state,  the  alkalinity  of  which  was  demon- 
strated in  1820  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caveatou,  who 
succeeded  in  the  discovery  of  quina.  .  ,  > 

Cinchonia  is  o'btained  by  boiling  pale  bark  in  y^xy 
dilute  sulphuric  add ;  the  decoction  being  poured  on, 
more  water  and  acid  are  to  be  added  to  the  dreg^)  flPftd 
the  boiling  renewed;  this  process  is  to  be  repeated 
several  times  :  the  decoctions  contain  sulphate  of  ci|3h 
chonia  in  solution,  and  are  to  be  mixed  together  and 
evaporated.  lAme  is  then  to  be  added,  which  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
precipitates  along  with  the  cinchonia.  The  precipitate 
IS  then  to  be  pressed,  dried,  and  digested  m  alcohol^ 
which  dissolves  the  cinchonia  but  not  the  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  alcoholic  solution  being  distilled,  the  alcohol 
passes  over,  and  leaves  the  cinchonia  in  the  retort,  and 
very  little  loss  of  spirit  is  sustained. 

Cinchonia  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
«ether.  Its  composition  is  variously  stated :  accordlfl|i^ 
to  Brande  it  consists  of  carbon,  azote,  andhy4rop^; 
but  MM.  Pelletier  and  Dumas  enumerate  carboBy  aaiote, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  as  its  components.  . ., 

.  Quina  may  be  procured  from  yellow  bark  by  a  proeew 
similar  to  that  just  described  mr  obtaining  ciaohoiua 
from  pale  bark. 

Q,uina  does  not  crystallize.  When  dried,  it  is  a  whit^ 
|M)rous  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  cop>> 
posed  of  carbon,  azote,  liydrogeii,  and  oxygen. 


•  Sot'  paj;cs  23  and  24: 
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'' *^'JKiMi0 -ad^f,  which  exists  in  combination  with  cin- 
<illotiiA,  quina,  and  lime,  may  be  obtained  as  follows : — 
ma^ate  cinchona  in  cold  water ;  concentrate  the  in- 
iKision  by  evaporation,  and  set  it  aside  in  an  open  yes- 
ael.  Klnate  of  lime  (a  salt  which  is  tasteless,  and  in« 
mluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  cold  water)  will  be 
ctoposited  in  plates.  Dissolve  the  kinate  or  lime  in 
water,  and  add  oxalic  acid  to  the  solution;  oxalate  of 
lime  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  kinic  acid  will  be  held 
in  solution,  and  bj  evaporation  it  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  of  a  brownish  colour,  having  an  acid  and  bit- 
terish taste. 

Suiphaie  of  Cinchonia  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystals 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  possessed  of  the  pecu^ 
liar  flavour  of  the  bark.  Its  crystals  are  said  to  con- 
Mat  of 

'  Sulphuric  acid II 

Cinchonia 84 

Water.... 5 


• 


'  100 

I 

'■  Thu  salt  is  procured  by  a  process  similar  to  that  fbr 
^olAaining  sulphate  of  quina,  hereafter  described ;  but  it 
is  very  seldom  employed  medicinally,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  preparing  it. 

'  -  Suiphaie  of  Quina  is  the  salt  which  is  now  usually 
«ubfltituted  for  bark  in  substance.  The  following  most 
sfpproved  formula  fbr  preparing  this  salt  is  extracted 
from  Plaris^s  Pharmacologia : — Boil  for  half  an  hour  two 
pounds  of  the  appropriate  bark  in  powder,  in  sixteen 
pints  of  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  two  fluid-ounces 
of  8Ul][>huric  acid ;  strain  the  decoction  throu^  a  linen 
cloth,  and  submit  the  residue  to  a  second  ebullition  in 
a!  similar  quantity  of  acidulated  water ;  mix  the  decoc- 
tions, ana  add,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  powdered 
lime,  constantly  stirring  it  to  facilitate  its  action  on  the 
acid  decoction  (half  a  pound  is  near  the  quantity  re- 
quisite).   When  the  decoction  has  become  slightly  aU 
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^  kaline  it  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  deposits  a 
reddish-brown  flocculent  precipitate ;  which  is  to  be 
separted  by  passing  it  through  a  linen  cLoth.  Thepre« 
cipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  distilled  wat^ 
and  dried.  When  dry  it  is  to  be  di^sted  in  rectified  . 
spirit,  with  a  moderate  heat  for  some  nours ;  the  liquid 
is  then  to  be  decanted,  and  firesh  portions  of  spirit  added 
till  it  no  longer  acquires  a  bittet  taste.  (Jnite  the 
spirituous  tinctures,  and  distil  in  a  water-bath  till  three 
fourths  of  the  spirit  employed  has  distilled  over.  After 
this  operation  there  remains  in  the  vessel  a  brown, 
viscid  substance,  covered  by  a  bitter,  very  alkaline,  ana 
milky  fluid.  Tfad  twoproducts  are  to  be  separated  and 
treated  as  follows : — To  the  alkaline  liquid  add  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  saturate  it;  reduce  it 
by  evaporation  to  half  the  quantity  ;  add  a  small  portion 
of  charcoal,  and,  after  boilingsomeminutes.  filter  it  whilst 
hot,  and  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quina  will  form.  The 
brown  mass  is  to  be  boued  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  con- 
vert a  large  portion  of  it  into  sulphate  of  quina.  The 
crystals  are  to  be  dried  by  bibulous  paper.  Two  pounds 
of  bark  will,  it  is  said,  yield  five  or  six  drams  of  the 
sulphate ;  of  which  eight  grains  are  considered  equiva- 
lent to  an  ounce  of  bark. 

Sulphate  of  quina  has  been  prepared  in  this  country 
by  several  manu&cturing  chemists.  The  superior  price 
of  bark,  however,  from  tue  duty  fixed  upon  it  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  that  upon  alcohol,  must  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  competition  with  the  French  in  its 
manufiicture,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  found  more  ' 
economical  to  import,  than  to  prepare  it. 

Prop — Sulphate  of  quina  may  be  given  in  all  eases 
in  which  bark  has  been  found  eiiicacious.  It  imnarts 
tone  to  the  system  without  the  inconvenience  of  load- 
ing  the  stomach  with  woodv  fibre  as  when  bark  is  Ad- 
ministered in  substance.  Besides  some  stomachs  re- 
ject bark,  but  will  retain  the  sulphate  of  quina. — Dose, 
gr.  J.  to  gr.  V.    It  may  be  given  hi  form  of  pill,  iprith  . 
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conserye  of  roses,  or  dissolved  in  water  hy  means  of  a 
ixitXe  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  proportion  of  which  may. 
be-nij.  or  iTiij.  to  each  grain  of  the  sulphate. 

C0B.TDALIN  is  contained  in  the  root  of  the  Fumaria 
cmva  and  Coryialit  tuberota  of  Decandolle,  but  not  in 
^at  of  the  common  fumitory  (Fumaria  qffUAnaU*^.  It 
is  combined  in  the  plant  with  malic  acid,  and  is  ob- 
tained in  crystals,  wnich,  when  pure,  are  colourless.  It 
has  distinct  alkaline  properties,  and  forms  neutral  salts 
with  acids. 

CyvopiA.  -  The  alkali  to  which  this  name  is  given, 
has  been  iimnd  to  exist  in  the  JEihwa  Cynapium  or 
leaser  hemlock.    It  is  obtained  in  crystals. 

Delphia  is  an  alkali  contained  m  the  seeds  of  the 
Delphinium  Staphytofria,  When  separated  in  a  pure 
state,  it  is  in  form  ot  a  white  cr^'stalUne  powder. 

Emetia  is  the  active  principle  of  ipecacuanha.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  M.  Pelletier,  who  called  it 
emetine.  It  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  of  a  bit- 
terish and  unpleasant  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  anuin  alcohol.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  neutral  salts  with  acids. 
The  root  of  ipecacuanha  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of 
this  alkali.  Prop. — Emetic— Dose.  gr.  j. — It  is,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  we  can  understand,  seldom  employed  in 
this  countxy. 

Morphia.  Amongst  a  variety  of  other  substances, 
opium  contains  morpliia^  mecomc  acid,  and  narcotine. 
The  morphia  is  combined  in  the  ))lant  with  the  mecoiiic 
acid  forming  meconate  of  morphia.  Narcotine  is  not 
possessed  of  alkaline  properties.     The  best  mode  of 

iirocuring  morphia  is  perhaps  that  recommended  by 
lobiquet.  He  directs  the  concentrated  infusion  of  a 
pound  of  o]uum  to  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  about  150  grains  of  pure  magnesia :  a  greyish  crys- 
talline precipitate  is  thrown  down  consisting  of  meconate 
of  magnesia,  morphia,  narcotine,  excess  of  magnesia,  and 
colouring  matter.  This  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  on 
the  filter  after  the  supernatant  liquor  has  filtered  away. 
It  is  then  to  be  digested  in  dilute  alcohol  at  a  temyera.- 
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ture  of  120**  or  130"  F.  by  which  means  the  narcotine 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is  separated. 
The  remaining  powder  being  then  acted  upon  bj  con- 
centrated boihng  alcohol,  the  morphia  is  dissolved,  and 
becomes  deposited  in  colourless  crystals  as  the  solutiun 
cools.  Morphia  is  nearly  quite  insoluble  in  cold,  and 
only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  its  solution  in  that  liquid  is  facilitated  by- 
heat.-  It  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen,  h^drogen^  and 
azote,  in  proportions,  which  have  been  diflerenU^  stat^ 
by  different  chemists.  It  has  an  alkaUne  reaction,  as^ 
with  acids  forms  neutral  salts. 

Prop. — Morphia  is  the  principle  to  which  oj)ium  owQS 
its  narcotic  properties,  without  its  unpleasant  stimulatiu|^ 
effects.  It  18  best  administered  under  the  fomioiaeeiQUt 
of  morphia,*  that  salt  being  readily  soluble  in  water.  ,Xh 
its  pure  state,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  mor])hia  is  nearly 
inert.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  ampQg^l 
medical  men  in  this  country,  respecting  the  propriety  of 
employing  morphia  as  a  medicine  instead  of  opium^rr^ 
i>osE  of  tne  acetate  of  morphia  gr.  i. 

Meconic  Acid,f  liobiquet  procured  this  acid  firoi^ 
the  magnesian  precipitate,  already  described  under  the 
directions  for  obtaining  morphia,  by  dissolving  the  nij^« 
conate  of  magnesia  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  after  the 
morphia  has  been  separated  from  it.  Solution  of  migi-i 
riate  of  baryta  being  then  added,  a  precipitate  of  «ul. 
phate  and  meconate  of  baryta  is  obtained,  which  bemj^ 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  meconic  acid.iik 
set  free  and  held  in  solution,  and  is  obtained  in  crysials 
by  evaporation.  It  may  be  deprived  of  the  colourinff 
matter  by  sublimation.  This  acid  may  also  be  procure^ 
by  other  processes. 

Mecomc  acid  reddens  litmus  paper,  is  readily  soliit^ 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  has  a  sour  taste^  whicli  ui 


*  It  is  supposed  that  fiattlcy*s  sedative  liquor  9vcs 
its  properties  to  this  salt. 
f  Irom  Mtpwfy  poppy.  ^ 
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tttcceeded  bj  a  bitter  one.  Its  com]K)3ition  has  not  been 
<letermined.  It  Is  said  not  to  produce  any  effects  what- 
eV-)^  on  the  animal  economy. 

Narcotine.  This  is  a  vef^etable  principle,  neither  acid 
tror  alkaUne,  and  is  described  in  this  section  instead 
of  SectioA  3,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  It  has  been 
described  as  long  since  as  1803,  by  Derosne,  and  was 
^rmerly  known  under  the  name  of  salt  of  Derome,  It 
ma^  be  procured  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  infusion  of 
Opium  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
which  is  to  be  dieted  in  sulphuric  ether :  the  narcotine 
is  held  in  solution,  and  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  eva- 
poration. As  ether  does  not  dissolve  the  meconate  of 
morphia,  extract  of  opium  may  thus  be  readily  sepa- 
rated iVom  narcotine,  and  morphia  may  also  be  freed 
from  narcotine  in  the  same  way. 

Narcotine  appears  to  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
dit>gen,  and  azote.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
#ater,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold ;  but  is,  however, 
capable  of  dissolving  in  water  with  the  assistance  of  an 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  oil,  ether,  alcohol,  and  also  in 
dilute  alcohol  by  means  of  heat. 

Opium  owes  the  unpleasant  effects  which  it  produces 
on  the  system  to  the  presence  of  narcotine.  Some  con- 
rtitutions  will  not  aamit  opium  or  its  tincture  to  be 
takbn  internally  without  experiencing  serious  incon- 
vehience.  In  such  habits  in  particular,  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, or  extract  of  opium  deprived  of  narcotine,  may  be 
administered  with  advantage. 

Farilmita  is  contained  m  Sarsaparilla.  See  page  01 . 
•  pTcaoToxiA,  called  picrotoxine  ny  M.  Boullay,  who 
discovet'ed  it  in  1819,  is  the  poisonous  and  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  the  Cocculus  indictu,  M.  Casaseca  disputes  its 
altaline  properties,  although  it  is  capable  or  forming 
coAipOXinds  with  acids.  The  menispernnc  acid  with  whicK 
it  is  united  in  the  above  ])lant,  is  said  to  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  malic  acids. 

Sanotjin ARIA  is  the  name  given  to  the  alkali  obtained 
from  the  Sangumaria  Canadensis^  called  Blood-root  in 
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America,  irom  its  juice  being  of  a  reel  colour.  This 
alkali,  when  first  procured,  is  of  a  pearly- white  lustre, 
but  it  becomes  yellow  by  exposure  to  air.  It  fbrmi  aalU 
with  acids  which  are  red. 

Solan lA.  This  alkali,  which  was  first  procured  bj 
Desfosses,  exists  in  the  Solawum,  duieamara^  and  in 
other  species  of  solanum.  It  is  contained  in  the  plant 
in  combination  with  malic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
expressing  the  ripe  berries,  filtering  the  juice,  and  add- 
ing anunonia.  As  thus  procured  it  is  of  a  grey  colour^ 
but  by  washing,  drying,  dissolying  it  in  alcohol,  and 
slowly  eyaporating  the  solution,  it  is  eyentually  obtained 
in  form  or  a  white  powder  haying  a  pearly  lustre.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  yery  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  readily  dissolyes  in  alcohol.  It  forms  neutral 
salts  with  acids,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

iStbychnia  was  first  obtained  in  1818,  by  Pelletier 
and  Cayentou,  from  the  fruit  of  the  Slrychnot  igfuUia 
and  Strffchnos  nux  vomica^  in  which  it  exists  combined 
with  igasuric  acid ;  and  they  haye  since  then  procured 
it  from  the  Upas,  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  alkali,  aa 
adopted  by  M.  Corriol,  is  considered  the  most  economi- 
caL  Nux  yomica  is  to  be  acted  upon  repeatedly  with 
cold  water ;  the  seyeral  effusions  are  then  to  be  mixed 
together,  and  the  whole  eyaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  Alcohol  is  then  to  ue  added,  which  precipitates 
the  gum  that  is  present.  The  alcoholic  solution  being 
next  eyaporated  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  an  extract 
is  afforded,  which  consists  principally  of  igasurate  of 
strychnia.  This  extract  is  to  be  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  which  deprives  it  of  some  fiitty  matter  that  is 
present  in  it ;  and  the  solution  is  then'to  be  heated,  and 
the  strychnia  precipitated  by  adding  lime  water  a  little 
in  excess.  The  precipitate  is  next  to  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  by  distilling  over  the  spirit,  the 
strychnia  is  obtained  in  combination  with  a  little  bruda 
and  colouring  matter,  which  are  to  be  removed  by  macer^ 
ating  in  dilute  alcohol. 

Strychnia  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
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ioluble  in  boiling  alcohuL  It  has  an  allcaliiic  reaction, 
and  fbnns  neutral  salts  with  adds,  most  of  which  are 
soluble  in  water.    It  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Strychnia  is  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  substances 
fVom  which  it  is  ootained.  In  its  pure  state,  it  is  one 
of  the  moat  deadly  of  poisons.  It  has  notwithstanding 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  Nux  vomica  is  included  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Dublin  ColLe|i|e : — Strychnot  nux  vomica.  Pentandria 
Monogynia.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  some  parts  of 
China.  The  firuit  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  is  sur. 
rounded  with  a  yellow,  crustaceous  bark,  which  incloses 
a  fleshy  pulp,  in  which  are  imbedded  several  of  the  well* 
known  velvety  seeds,  (vulg.  nuts). — Peop. — Stimulant^ 
tonic,  narcotic.  Nux  vomica  and  pure  strychnia  have 
))een  successfully  employed  in  paralysis  ol'  the  extre- 
mities arising  from  rheumatism,  or  the  action  of  car- 
bonate of  lead.  The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a 
formula  for  preparing  an  extract  from  the  rasped  and 
powdered  nut  with  proof  spirit,  which  is  considered  an 
eligible  form  for  exhibiting  strychnia. — Dose,  of  the 
extract,  ^.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. ;  of  pure  strychnia,  gr.  -j^  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  in  form  of  pill  or  tincture. 
.  Veratria.  Tms  alkali  is  found  in  combination  with 
gallic  acid  in  the  seeds  of  the  Veratrum  sabadUla^  in  the 
root  of  the  Veratrum  alburn^  and  in  the  root  and  seeds  of 
the  Colchicum  autumtiale.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  1819,  and  may  be  prepared 
by  processes  similar  to  those  already  describeu  for  ob- 
taining the  other  vegetable  alkalies. 

Veratria  is  a  white,  pulverulent  substance.  It  has  an 
acrid  taste ;  and  when  applied  in  only  a  very  minute 
Quantity  to  the  nose,  it  produces  violent  sneezing.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  dissolves  very 
readily  in  alcohol,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms 
neutral  salts  with  acids. 

Prop. — Veratria  is  the  active  principle  of  the  Vera^ 
trum  album  and  Colchicum  autumnale^  plants  which  are 
placed  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  IhcLtondovv 

s 
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College.  When  taken  internally  in  only  very  small 
doses,  it  excites  a  great  d^ee  of  irritation  in  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  stomach  anuintestines ;  and  a  very  few 
grains  have  proved  &tal  to  animals  to  which  it  has  been 
administered. 


§  3.     NEWLY    DISCOVERED    VEGETABLE    PBINCIPLES, 
WHICH  ABE  NEITHER  ACID  NOR  ALKALINE. 

'  AsPATiAGiN*  is  the  name  given  to  a  principle  which 
j&xists  in  the  juice  of  asparagus,  from  wnich  it  may  be 
procured  in  a  crystalline  form  by  evaporation,  'it  is 
nlfio  present  in  the  root  of  the  marshmailow  and  Uqub- 
rice.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Vauquelin  and 
Hobiquet.  Asparagin  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into 
ammonia  and  a  new  acid  called  the  aspartic, 

Bassorin  is  the  principle  first  noticed  in  gum  BaS" 
Mta  by  Vauquelin.  It  is  also  said  to  exist  with  com- 
mon gum  in  gum  tragacanth,  and  in  cherry-tree  gum  ; 
and  salep  is  almost  Entirely  composed  of  it.  With  cold 
water  it  forms  a  bulky  jelly,  insoluble  in  water,  Alcohol 
and  ether.  By  long  boiling  in  water  it  undergoes  i 
change,  being  converted  into  a  soluble  substance  resem 
bling  gum-arabic. 

Caffeik  is  a  white  crystalline  principle,  first  obtain- 
ed by  Kobiquet  firom  coffee.  Its  crystals  hang  toge- 
ther resembhng  silky  filaments,  similar  to  amianthus. 
Although  this  substance  contains  more  azote  than  most 
kinds  of  animal  matter,  yet  it  is  not  capable  of  under- 
going the  putrefactive  fermentation. 

Cathartin.  The  active  principle  resident  in  senna 
3s  known  under  this  name. 

Chlorophtle  is  the  name  given  to  the  green  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  It  has  been  sepa- 
rated in  a  pure  state.  The  ctiange  which  is  apparent  in 
the  colour  of  leaves  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  owing  to 

•  The  names  of  those  vegetable  principles  which  are 
ff^ther  acid  nor  alkaline,  are  for  the  most  part  made  to 
end  in  in. 
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the  fonuation  of  an  acid  in  their  juices.  The  creen 
colour  of  leaves,  thus  changed,  may  be  restored  by  an 
alkaU. 

CoLOCTNTiK  is  a  brittle,  bitter,  resinous  substance,  of 
a  golden-yeUow  colour,  and  was  first  obtained  by  Yau- 
queiin  from  Coloeynth  ;  it  is  the  active  principle  of  that 
plant. 

CofTMAniv  *  is  the  oaoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka- 
bean,  It  IS  obtained  in  form  or  crystals,  and  its  pro- 
perties are  somewhat  alUed  to  those  of  the  essential  oils. 

FuvoiN.  M.  Braconnot  has  given  this  name  to  the 
principle  which  is  obtained  from  the  fleshy  substance  of 
the  mushroom.  Funsin  is  extremely  nutritious,  and 
resembles  animal  substances  in  composition,^  and  in 
yielding  azote  when  digested  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

In u LIN  is  spontaneously  deposited  from  a  decoction 
of  the  root  of  the  Inula  helenium.  It  is  in  form  of  a 
white  powder  resembling  starch,  but  totally  distinct 
from  that  substance  in  its  properties. 

LupuLiK.  This  term  nas  oeen  applied  to  the  active 
principle  of  hops.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state. 

Olivile  is  a  peculiar  principle,  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  giun  of  the  olive  tree. 

PjPEaiN  is  a  white,  crystalline  principle  obtained 
from  pepper.  ^  It  is  devoid  of  taste  oud  smell.  Th^ 
pungent  and  stimulating  property  of  pepper  resides  in  a 
fixed  oU- 

Plumbaoin  is  a  yellow,  crystallizable  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  Plumbago  Europcea. 

Khein  and  IlnuBA&BARiK.  These  two  principles 
exist  in  the  root  of  rhubarb,  Rheum  palmatum.  The 
active  properties  of  rhubarb  depend  upon  the  rhubav'- 
barin. 

Salicine.  This  name  is  given  to  the  principle  very 
lately  found  to  exist  in  the  wulow  bark.  It  is  tonic,  and 


•  From  Coumarmtna  odorala,  the  name  given  by  Stub- 
let  to  the  plant  which  yields  the  Tonka-bean. 
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may  be  given  in  those  cases  in  which  sulphate  of'  quina 
is  found  of  service. 

>■  Sarcocoll  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  African  plant 
-called  Pencea  mreocolla.  It  is  brought  to  this  coiun^  In 
tfa^  state  of  small  grains,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  coloun 
It  is  soluble  in  the  mouth,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  aDd 
forms  a  mucilage  with  water ;  but  is  distinguished  fihom 
gum  by  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  a  precipitate 
being  thrown  down  when  tannin  is  added  to  a  solirtioA 
of  it  in  water.  ' ' 

StJBE&iK  is  the  cellular  tissue  of  common  corlt,^' de- 
prived of  resinous,  oily,  astringent,  and  other  soluble 
matters  contained  in  it^  by  means  of  water  and  alcohol. 
This  substance  yields  the  suberic  acid  when  acted  upon 
by  nitric  acid,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  oiket 
VC'getable  principles. 

Ulmin.  This  substance,  iiTst  noticed  by  Klappotlis 
is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  elm,  oak,  chesnut, 
and  other  trees.  Berzelius  states  that  it  is  contained 
in  the  bark  of  most  trees.  BouUav  considers  it  as  an 
acid,  and  has  given  it  the  name  of  ulmie  add.  It  is  a 
very  dark-coloured  substance,  having  neither  taste  not 
smeU. 

Besides  the  newly  discovered  vegetable  princi]rf€fH 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  some  others,  oa 
which  the  active  properties  (^certain  plants  ftre  supposed 
to  depend,  have  been  noticed  by  different  chemists ;  bat 
as  their  identity  haS  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  in  this  place. 


§  4.  THE  FOLLOWIVG  LIST  COMPBIZES  SOMS  OF  THE 
MORE  COMMON  PROXIMATE  VEGETABLE  PRUTCIr 
PLE8,  WHICH  ARE  VEITHEB  ACID  NOB  ALKALINB. 

$ 

•  Amber.  See  Sttccinumj -page  ^9. 

....*  Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  the  Quereus  tnbtr  or 
r<>rk-»ak. 
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..j.CA^viiom.:  See  Materia  Medics.  Camphor ifl  oom- 
posetl  of  10  atoms  carlM>n,  1  atom  oxyoen,  and  9  atcnuB 
jYydrogeBf  according  to  Dr.  Ure.  It  isextrenielj  vola- 
ftile^  and  should  be  kept  in  dose  yesaels.  It  may  be 
jBaaily  reduced  to  powoer  by  triturating  it  with  a  finr 
drops  of  alcohoL  Camphor  if  allied  to  the  eaaeutial 
oila. 

Caoutchouc.  This  substance,  commonly  called 
JiuUan  rubber  or  ekuiic  ffnm,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
Jlctcea  caojtichouc  and  latropa  elajitica  of  Si'Uth  America, 
and  of  the  Fietu  Indica  and  Artocarptu  inttgrtfolUk  of  the 
East  Indies.  Caoutchouc  appears  to  consist  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote.  It  is  emfilo)red  for  form- 
ing a  variety  of  useful  articles.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  alcohol ;  but  is  dissolved  by  the  essential 
oils.  The  purified  naphtha  of  coal-tar,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness,  is  an  useful  solvent  for  it. 

CoLOUBixo  MATTBR.  The  colouring  matter  of 
Tegetables  is  generally  combined  in  the  plant  with 
other  principles.  To  enter  largely  into  a  description  of 
the  dinerent  kinds  of  colouring  matter  would  lead  to  the 
subject  of  dyeing^  which  is  irrelevant  in  this  place. 
The  colouring  principle  of  the  Lichen  rocella,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  purposes  uf  Chemistry,  is  explained  at  page 
78,  and  that  of  the  Curcuma  lonpa^  at  page  90.  The 
colouring  printiple  of  saffron  has  received  the  name  of 
ptlyehr^te^  from  its  being  capable  of  assuming  a  great 
variety  of  colours  when  placed  under  ditferent  circunL- 
stances  ;  and  the  colouring  principle  of  logwood,  which 
in  a  separate  state  is  capable  of  being  crystaUized,  is 
called  fuematin  ;  while  that  of  madder  is  called  alizarine^ 
from  the  commercial  name  of  madder  in  the  liCvant. 

Gum,  in  different  states  of  purity,  is  afforded  by  seve- 
ral plants.  The  purest  kind  of  gum  is  gum-arabic :  See 
Acacite  Gummi  in  the  IVfateria  Medica.  When  gum  is 
acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  it  yields  the  saccholactic  acid, 
along  with  the  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  Cium  consists  of 
carbon,  oxvgen,  and  hydrogen.  Vegetable  jelly,  such  as 
currant  jelly,  is  probably  gum  or  mucilage  in  conibina- 
tion  with  some  vegetable  acid. 

s» 
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■"•  LiQNiK  or  tcwfdy  fibre,  is  the  fibrous  part  of  v«g«- 
tables.  It  seems  to  act  the  same  part  as  phosphate  >6f 
lime  in  bones,  being  apparently  designed  for  the  «tre»gth 
and  support  of  the  plant.  It  constitutes  the  principle 
part  of  all  vegetables.  To  obtain  it,  digest  any  kind  of 
saw-dust  first  in  alcohol,  then  in  water,  and  lastly  In 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  by  which  means  all  vegetable  and 
earthy^  parts  are  removed,  and  pure  lignln  remains.  It 
has  neitner  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  nut  capable  of  behkg 
dissolved  by  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydroeen,  and  when  acted 
upon  by  strong  nitnc  acid,  the  oxaUc,  malic,  and  acetic 
acids  are  generated.  When  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation,  impure  acetic  acid  ( pyrdignemts  eusid)*  is 
afforded,  and  charcoal  in  a  very  pure  state  remains  in 
the  retort.    During  the  distillation  a  spirituous  com. 


fbrming^sether  when  treated  with  sulphi 
'bums  very  readily,  and  as  it  does  not  deposit  caiiMin 
during  combustion,  it  may  be  em{iloyed  as  a  substitute 
for  spirit  of  wine  to  bum  in  spint  Lamps,  being  much 
cheaper.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nydn)- 
gen. 

Oils.    Two  kinds  of  oils  are  obtained  {h)m  Twe* 
'  tables,  viz :  Fixed  or  expressed  oils^  and  volatUe^  essen&ly 
or  distUled  oils.    See  Olea  expresaa,  page  204,  add  Oka 
destUlata^  page  ^ffj. 

Resins,  Gum  Resins,  and  Balsa mb.^ — Resin$w:^  tke 
inspissated  juices  of  plants.  Thev  are  composed  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  '\^eu  pure  thej  hicve 
neither  taste  nor  smell  They  are  non-conductors  of 
electricity,  and  are  rendered  negatively  electric  by 
rubbing. '  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  tohiUe 
in  alcohol,  aether,  and  the  essential  oils,  and  in  solutions 
of  pure  potash  and  soda.    They  are  precipitated  from 


*  This  acitl  w  de.scrlbcd  at  paj^e  8, 
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their  aolutioa  iii  alcohol  and  aether  b^  adding  water,  and 
from  their  alkaline  solutions  by  adding  an  acid.  A  des- 
eriptM)n  of  some  of  the  different  resins  has  already  been 
given  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Gum-reniu  are  composed  of  resin,  essential  oil,  gum, 
«nd  extractive  matter.  When  tinctures  are  made  with 
gum-resins,  proof  spirit  is  employed  as  the  solvent,  the 
alcohol  of  which  dissolves  the  resm  and  essential  oil,  and 
•the  water  dissolves  the  gum  and  extractive  matter. 
■Several  of  the  gum-resins,  such  as  tusafmHday  ammonu 
,ccu(ai^  galbanum^  ga$uboge^  myrrh,  guaiacwn^  aoammony^ 
jrc,  have  already  been  described  in  the  Matem 
Medica. 

BaUams  are  those  substances  which  consist  naturally 
of  resin,  and  benzoic  acid.  See  StyracU  baUamum^  ben^ 
^num^  baUamum  Peruvianum^  and  baltamum  ToitUanum 
in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Sta&ch  or  Fecula,  is  contained  very  plentifully  in 
most  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  kemeb  oi  leguminous  plants, 
and  in  some  roots,  such  as  the  potatoe.  The  Indian 
arrouf-root^  which  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Mar- 
anda  arwuUnaeea^ — sagQ  from  the  pith  of  an  East  Indian 
palm-tree,  the  Cpcas  ciroinaliSf—Uapioca  and  cassava 
from  the  root  of  the  latropha  Manihot^  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  starch,  the  difference  between  each  arising 
from  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  manner  of  obtain- 
ing starch  on  the  large  scale  from  wheat,  has  been  ex- 
plained at  page  13.  Starch  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen. 

SuoAju,  Molasses,  and  HoKET.  5tf^ar  is  the  produce 
uf  a  great  number  of  plants,  some  of  which  yi^d  it  in 
great  abundance.  The  chief  part  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  Europe,  is  now  imported  irom  the  West  Indies.  The 
mode  ofobtaining  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  is  describ- 
ed at  page  59.  Sugar  crystallizes,  forming  sugar-candy, 
if  a  syrup  made  with  it  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously in  a  warm  room  :  the  crystallization  may  be 
facilitate<i  by  adding  spirit  of  wine. — Moiasses  diifera 
f .  om  sugar  (a  containing  acid,  saline,  and  other  mat- 
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tei's — Honey ^  (See   Mel^  page  43,)   consists  of  sugai^ 
along  with  mucilaginous,  colouring,  and  other  matters. , 

Tannin  is  the  principle  to  which  the  astringency  of. 
the  different  parts  of  plants  is  chietlj  to  be  ascribed* 
It  is  frequently  contained  in  the  plant  along  with  gallic, 
acid.  It  exists  plentifully  in  gall-rmts*  in  the  bark  of 
most  trees,  in  the  leaves  of  some,  and  in  the  inspissated, 
juices  of  others.  Different  modes  of  obtaining  tannin 
m  a  pure  state  are  laid  down  in  chemical  works.  Tan- 
mil  has  an  astrin^^ent  taste,  but  no  smell,  and  is  colour- 
less. It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  turns  litmus 
paper  red.  When  solution  of  tannin  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
which  has  been  called  tanno-gelatine.  This  compound  is 
insoluble  in  water,  is  rendered  tough  by  drying,  and  has, 
a  strong  resistance  to  putre&ction.  It  constitutes. the. 
basis  01  leather.  Skins  are  converted  into  leather  by 
macerating  them  in  a  strong  infusion  of  bark.  Tannin 
is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Vege- 
table infusions  or  decoctions  containing  tannin,  are  in- 
eli^ble  vehicles  for  the  salts  of  iron,  as  a  black  pre* 
cipitate  is  produced,  which,  if  gallic  acid  be  also  present, 
is  ianno-ffallate  of  iron. 

Vegetable  albu^ien  exists  in  different  kinds  of 
grain,  in  emulsive  seeds  and  kernels,  and  in  the  sap 
of  several  plants.  It.  resembles  animal  albumen  in 
coagulating  by  heat,  and  in  being  acted  upon  in  a 
similar  way  by  means  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  fer- 
rocyanate  of  potash.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water,  bat 
is  coagulated  by  a  boiling  temperature ;  and,  like  animal 
albumen,  is  not  capable  of  a^in  being  rendered  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  It  is  insoluble  in  alconol.  Azote  is  one 
of  its  elements. 

Gluten  is  the  nutritious  principle  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  mostaoundant  in  wheat,  hence 
bread  made  of  wheat-ilour  is  a  more  substantial  article 
of  food  than  that  made  with  the  flour  of  anv  other 
grain.  To  obtain  pure  gluten,  wash  a  lump  of  dough 
under  a  stream  of  water,  kneading  it  all  the  time  with 
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tb)e  hand ;  the  starch  and  soluble  parts  of  the  dougl^ 
will  be  washed  away,  and  a  grey  elastic  substance  will 
remain,  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  with  boiline  alcohol ; 
water  being  next  added,  and  the  spirit  distilled  off,  the 
gluten  reiftains.  1 1  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  thus 
procured,  is  very  eU»tic,  and  adheres  to  the  fingers  if 
they  are  fVee  from  moisture.  It  has  no  taste,  but  emits 
a  peculiar  odour ;  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol.  Placed  in  a  warm,  moist  situation,  it 
soon  ferments,  and  eventually  putrefies,  giving  off,  at 
firat,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gases ;  afterwards  the 
acetic  and  phosphoric  acids  and  ammonia  are  produced, 
and  two  new  compounds,  called  bv  Proust  caseie  acid 
and  etuemu  onde^  which  are  identical  with  the  princii)les 
ibrmed  during  the  fermentation  of  the  curd  of  milk. 
Gluten  consequently  contains  azote  and  resembles  ani« 
mal  substances. 

YsAST,  a  substance  generated  whenever  vinous  fer- 
mentation takes  place  in  vegetable  infiisions  or  juices,  is 
supposed  to  be  analogous  to  gluten.  See  Cerevtsia  Fer» 
merUum,  page  23. 


§  5.   BITUMINOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

Bituminous  substances  are  those  of  vegetable  origin, 
obtained  out  of  the  earth.  Petroleum^  naphtha^  and 
mineral  tor,  are  fluid,  and  flow  out  of  the  earth  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  as  explained  at  page  49.  Mineral 
fitch  or  Maltha^  (and  a  variety  of  it  called  elastic  bittu 
men  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  found  in  Derbyshire,)  asphaU 
tum^  and  retiruuphaltum  are  afforded  in  a  solid  state. 
These  several  substances  probably  differ  from  each 
other  merely  in  the  gradations  of  decomposition  which 
the  original  vegetable  matter  has  undergone. 

Besides  the  above,  may  be  enumerated  the  several 
varieties  of  cual,  a  minute  description  of  which  is  not 
necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Pitch  coal  or  jet, 
used  for  forming  difierent  sorts  of  trinkets,  is  amongst 
the  class  alluded  to.  Coal  in  general  consists  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen^  but  i\\«Qitcv^VvcA>$s^ 
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according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  no  oxygen  appears  to  be 
present. 


§  6.   VEGETABLE  FEllMENTATION. 

The  term  fermentation  is  applied  to  those  changes  tq 
which  vegetable  matter  is  liable  after  the  vital  prin<« 
ciple  of  pmnts  is  extinct.  The  same  kind  of  decom- 
position  or  fermentation  is  not  common  to  all  vegetable 
products,  but  four  distinct  kinds  are  observable,  viz : 
the  saccharine^  vinottSy  acetous^  and  putrefactive.  All 
vegetable  compounds,  however,  are  not  equally  prone 
to  decomposition,  but  several  of  them  may  be  pre- 
served a  considerable  time  without  their  properties 
being  altered. 

.  1st.  Saccharine  feementatiok.  Starch  conasts 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  when  subjected 
to  moisture,  saccharine  fermentation  takes  place ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  elements  in  question,  by  arranging 
themselves  in  different  proportions,  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  sugar :  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  is 
equal  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the  starch  employed* 
This  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  during  tne  ger- 
mination of  seeds  in  the  earth,  and  it  is  applied  to. 
domestic  purposes  in  the  process  of  making  malt. 
Malting  consists  in  submitting  barley  to  the  action  of 
moisture,  warmth,  and  air.  it  is  first  steeped  iii  water 
for  about  two  days,  which  causes  it  to  swell  and  be- 
come soft,  and  then  it  is  laid  in  heaps  of  about  30  inches 
in  depth  for  twenty-six  or  thirty  hours.  In  this  state 
heat  is  generated  and  germination  begins  to  evince 
itself.  To  allow  the  germination  to  take  place  equally, 
it  is  next  spread  out  in  strata  a  few  inches  in  depth  on 
airy  floors.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  imtil  it  has  germinated  to  the  extent 
required,  being  occasionally  turned  so  as  to  allow  ead^ 
grain  to  be  properly  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  give  to 
the  whole  an  uniform  temperature.  The  process  of 
germination  is  then  stopped  by  placing  it  in  a  kiln,  the 
temperaXxxre  of  which  is  gradually  increased  from  100^ 
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to  IGO^  or  higher,  so  as  to  dry  the  barley  and  prevent  its 
future  germination. 

It  has  been  explained  by  Saussure  that  during  the 
process  of  germination,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbo- 
nic acid  given  out.  In  consequence  of  carbon  being 
thus  abstracted,  barley  after  malting  weighs  lighter 
than  before.  Some  water  is  also  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  is  dissi- 
pated by  drying,  along  with  the  water  added  during  the 
process. 

Starch  is  the  only  known  substance  which  is  capable  of 
undergoing  the  saccharipe  fermentation. 

2d.  V  INCUS  FEkLMENTATioK  consists  in  the  con- 
version of  sugar  into  alcohol,  by  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  principles  already  noticed  under  starch,  viz  :  car* 
bon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Thus,  if  malt  be  macerated 
in  hot  water,  and  yeast  be  added  to  the  infusion  after  it 
has  drained  off,  as  in  making  ale,  vinous  fermentation 
takes  place,  and  the  sugar  of  the  malt  gives  rise  to  alco- 
hol, which  constitutes  the  stimulating  and  intoxicating 
principle  of  ale.  We  mention  this  as  the  most  familiar 
iQstance  of  vinous  fermentation  in  this  country,  but 
the  making  of  wines  and  other  fermented  liquors,  may 
also  be  adduced  as  examples  of  this  kind  of  fermen* 
tation. 

A  solution  of  pure  sugar  does  not  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation  without  being  mixed  with  yeast,  or  some 
ferment  of  this  sort ;  but  the  saccharine  juices  of  difl. 
ferent  vegetables  do  not  require  it  to  be  added  that  the 
fermentation  may .  take  place,  in  consequence  of  their 
containing  some  principle  capable  of  producing  fermen- 
tation. I  et  it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  yeast  has 
been  added  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  fermentation, 
the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  is  not  necessary  to  the 
process ;  but  fermentation  does  not  take  place  in  the 
juices  alluded  to  unless  the^  are  exposed  to  the  air,  so 
that  we  may  infer  these  juices  contain  some  principle 
capable  of  forming  yeast,  or  something  analogous  to  it, 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
-    The  changes  which  take  place  during  the  vinous  fer- 
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mentation  jg;\ve  rise  to  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid :  the 
latter  is  giyea  off  in  the  state  of  ffds,  ^  The  anAiunt 
of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  produced,  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  sugar  which  disappears  during  the 
process. 

3d.  Acetous  FERMEiTTATioir.  If  ale,  wine,  or  anjr 
other  liquor,  which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fennenta* 
tion,  be  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  warm  situation,  as  in  the 
process  of  making  vinegar,  a  change  is  soon  observmble 
in  it,  and  after  a  time  the  alcohol  which  it  contained 
disappears,  and  acetic  acid  is  produced^  The  same 
change  takes  place  if  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and 
yeast  be  similarly  exposed.  The  formation  ai  acetic 
acid  is  owing  to  a  new  arr^ngc^ment  of  the  carbon, 
oxygen,  andiiydrogen,  constituting  alcohol;  but  the 
prease  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place,  is  not 
understood.  Oxygen,  however,  is  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved. 

4th.  PuTREFACTrvE  Fermektatiok  Is  that  which 
vegetable  substances  undergb  while  putrefying  .or  rot« 
ting.  Moisture  and  a  certain  degree  of  temperatuiey 
as  well  as  exposure  to  atmospheric  air,  are  necessary  to 
the  ])rocess,  at  least,  if  atmospheric  air  is  not  altogether 
requisite,  it  promotes  the  decomposition  in  questioiu 
By  a  new  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  elements,  watei^ 
some  acetic  acid,  &c.  are  produced ;  while  several  gases, 
such  as  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  ada  (and 
ammonia,  when  azote  is  present),  are  evolved;  and 
some  solid  part  remains  after  the  process  has  ceMcd* 
which  consists  principally  of  carbon* 


OLEA  EXPBESSA. 
EXPRESSED  OILS. 

Fixed^  or,  as  called  by  the  College,  expressed  oils^  are 
nearly  all  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperatiure  of  the  at* 
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mosphere.  When  pure,  they  are  almont  entirely  devoid 
uf  taste  and  amell.  They  are  lighter  than  water.  Ther 
.boil  at  about  GOO^  P.  but  are  nartially  decomposea, 
giving  off  a  vaiiour  which  is  innammabie.  They  are 
alio  (lecomposed  by  heat  in  close  vessels.  By  exposure 
to  the  air  at  common  temperatures  they  become  changed. 
Although  not  soluble  in  water,  they  may  be  made  to 
unite  with  that  fluid  by  means  of  mucilage,  sugar,  or 
yolk  of  eg^,  forming  <rmii^«io7M.  With  the  nxed  Skalica 
the^  combine  and  Torm  soaps,  the  process  of  making 
which  is  described  at  page  (JO  $  but  they  are  decomposed 
bjjT  acids.  They^  unite  in  all  proportions  with  each  other, 
ijrith  the  volatile  oils,  anu  with  resinous  substances. 
The  permanent  stun  which  they  leave  on  |>aper  distin- 
ipiidies  them  from  the  volatile  oils.  They  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  only  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. 

Fixed  Mis  are  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.  Like  fats,  they  consist  of  two  substances,  namely 
ttefuine,*  which  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  ami 
eliiine,*)-  which  is  fluid  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  latter  is  most  predominant  in  oils ;  the  former  in 
suet,  butter,  &c.  These  substances  are  readily  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  as  follows :  expose  fixed  oil  to  a 
low  temperature,  and  when  congelation  has  taken  place, 
jireflB  it  oetween  folds  of  blotting  paper,  which  removes 
the  stearine ;  then  by  pressing  the  paper  under  water 
an  oily  fluid  is  obtained,  which  is  pure  elaine. 

Fixed  oils  are  obtahied  from  the  seeds  of  plants  either 
by  expression  or  decoction  in  water ;  but  olive  oil  is 
anbrded  from  the  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit,  which  sur- 
rounds the  stone,  see  page  46.  In  expressing  oils,  the 
process  is  assisted  by  heating  the  plates  of  the  press,  or 
previously  roasting  the  seeds ;  but  oil  obtained  in  this 
manner  sooner  becomes  rancid,  the  cold  drawn  oib  are 
consequently  preferable.  When  decoction  is  resorted 
to  for  obtaining  the  oil,  the  seeds  are  first  bruised,  then 


•  From  (TTiapf  suet.  i*  Yrom  tVjctvw^  o^. 
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boiled  in  water,  and  the  oil  rising  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
is  skimmed  off'.     Wax  is  allied  to  the  fixed  oils. 


OLEUM  AMYGDALARUM. 
OILS  OF  ALMONDS. 

Macera        vel        dulces  vel    amaras   Amygdalas 
Macerate     either    sweet    or     bitter      Almonds 

per  horas  duodecim  in  aqua  frigid^,  et     contunde ; 
fir   twehe  hours         in  cold  watery      and bndte (them;) 

deinde,  nullo  calore  adhibito,         exprime  Oleum. 
then^      no  heat  being  applied,  express    the  Oil, 

Prop. — Demulcent  and  emollient.  Formed  into  an 
emulsion  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg,  it  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  coughs,  &c. — Dose,  f  Jsb.  to  f  ^'. 

OLEUM  LINI. 
LINSEED  OIL. 

Contunde      Semina       Lini  usitatissimi ;     deinde» 
Bruise  the  Seeds     of  common  Flax ;      then, 

nullo  calore  adhibito,  exprime  Oleum, 

no  heett         being  applied,  express  the  Oil. 

Prop. — Demulcent,  emollient,  and  slightly  aperient. 
Seldom  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  its 
very  nauseous  taste.  It  is,  however,  said  to  have  been 
fbund  efficacious  in  ileus  when  other  purgatives  have 
been  of  no  avail.  It  maybe  exhibited  in  form  ofglyster 
in  flatulent  colic,  and  in  abrasions  of  the  lower  intestines. 
When  united  with  lime-water,  an  earthy  soap  is  formed, 
which  is  of  service  as  an  external  application  to  bums 
and  Acalds. — The  Dose  of  linseed  oil  is  from  f  |ss.  to  f  Jj. 
In  form  ofglyster  f  Jv.  or  f  ^v^.  Tcvay  be  admmisterecL 
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OLEUM  RiaNI. 
CASTOR  OIL. 

Contunde      Semina         Ricini^  pelliculis 

Bruue  the  Seeds      of  the  RicinuSf      the  husks 

demptis ;  deinde,   nullo  calore  adhibito, 

being  taken  away  ;  then,        no  heat  being  appUedy 

exprioie  Oleum. 
express    the  Oii. 

For  Pbop.,  &c.  see  Materia  Medico,  page.  56. 


OLEA  DESTILLATA. 
DISTILLED  OILS, 

Volatile,  essential,  or  as  called  improperly  bj  the  Col- 
lege, distiUed  oils,  are  afforded  by  almost  every  part  of 
the  plant,  except  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds,  where  the 
fixed  oils  generally  reside.  These  oils  are  in  general 
only  to  be  separated  from  the  part  of  the  plant  in  which 
they  exist  b^  distilUtion ;  but  some  being  contained  in 
distinct  vesicles,  may  be  obtained  by  expression :  the 
oils  of  the  lemon  and  orange  are  contained  in  vesicles 
in  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  are  yielded  in  this  way. 
When  distillation  is  resorted  to,  the  oil  comes  over  with 
the  water  in  the  still,  from  which  it  is  readily  separated ; 
those  oils  which  are  lighter  than  water  swim  on 
the  surface,  while  those  which  are  heavier  sink  to  the 
bottom.  Aa  the  water  retains  as  much  of  the  oil  as  it 
can  dissolve,  it  may  be  repeatedly  employed  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  fresh  materials,  by  which  means  each  suc- 
ceeding distillation  will  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  oil. 

The  odpur  of  plants  is  in  g^ieral  owing  to  a  volatile 

T  2  V 
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oil.  Volatile  oils  are  distixiffuished  by  their  odour  and 
hot  taste.  Thej  are  so  per^tlv  volatile  as  not  to  leave 
the  slightest  stain  upon  the  most  delicate  paper,  if  quite 
pure,  which  serves  to  detect  any  adulteration  with  the 
nxed.oils;  for  if  the  least  quantity  of  fixed  oil  be  pre- 
sent, a  ffreasy  stain  will  remain.  They  are  inflamm{y[)le, 
khd  yield  carbonic  acid  and  water  during  combustion. 
They  should  be  kept  in  close  stopped  bottles,  not  merely 
im.  account  of  their  volatility,  but  also  on  account  «f 
their  disposition  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  un- 
dergo decomposition.  They  are  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  may  be  made  to  unite  with  it  in  a  greater 
proportion  by  means  of  sugar.  They  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  eether,  and  unite  with  the  fixed  oils.  They 
are  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Most 
pf  them  are  lighter  than  water ;  but  the  ous  of  cassia, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  pimenta,  are  heavier  than  that 
fluid. 


Oleum  Anisi.  OH  of  Aniseed, 

—  Anthemidis.  Chamomile. 

Carui.  Carraway, 

'  Juniperi.  Juniper, 

Lavandulae.  Lavender. 

Menthae  Piperitse.  Peppermint. 

i..  Menthae  Viridis.  Speammtt. 

;,;.    Origani.  ■  Marjoram* 

Pimentse.  Pimenta^ 

—  Pulegii.  Pennyroyal, 

Rosmarini.  Rosemary. 

Semina        Anisi      et       Carui,  Flores 

The  Seeds    of  Anise  and    Catraway,      the  Flowers 

Anthemidis     et      Lavandulae,  Baccae  Juniperi 

^Chamomile  and  Lavender ,     the  Berries  of  Jumper 


tit         Pimeirt®,        Cacofrtfim  Hcteinarim, 

iiftd       Phncnta,  (and)  ike  Tops       qf  Roi0ma¥^t 

sunt  adbibenda ;        et    herhie  recentes  reliquorom^ 
orr  to  be  employed;  and  thefreth  herbs    of  tie  resL 

'  Immitte     quodvis    horum       in  alembicumy       eC 
Put  any  dff  these     into  an  alembic,     amd 

adjice    Aqme  quantum       contegat      id,    turn 

add        ef  Water      as  much  as     may  cover    H,     then 

.destHlet  Oleutn  in  vas  frigidarium  amplum. 
let  the  on  dMl  into  a  large  cold  vessel. 

Aqua,  que       prodit         (inter  desttilandum) 

l%e  water ^    which    comes  over  {whilst  distilHng) 

cum    Oleis        Carui,  Mentbce  piperitaB^    et 

with     the  Oils     ofCarrawat/,   Peppermint^  and 

viridis,  Pimentae,  et  Pulegii, 

Spearmint,  Pimenta,  and  Pennyroyal, 

servetur  in  usum. 

should  be  preserved  for  use, 

OLEUM  SUCCINI. 

OIL  OF  AMBER, 

Iramitte        Succinum  in  alembicmn,         ut 

Put  the  Amber  into  an  alembic,        that 

Liquor  acidus,     Oleum,    et      Sal  inquinatus 

the  add  Liquor,    the  Oil,    and   the  Salt     impregnated 

oleo,  destillent    balneo         arenas,     calore 

with  the  ml,     may  distil    in  a  bath     of  sand,    the  heat 

paulatim   aucto.  Dein  Oleum  destillet  iterum, 

gradually  beiTig  increased.  Then  let  tJie  Oil  distil  again, 

et     tertid. 
and  a  third  time, 

T  3 
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The  oil  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  which  takes 
place  during  the  pperajtion^  .^t  doe9  pot  exist  in  the 
amber. 

'  Prop. — This  oU  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  in- 
ternally; and  rubefacient,  externally.— Dose,  from  in  v. 
to  THxij.  united  with  wat^r  a^eundinm  urtem*  •  Iti^w^jtP. 
chiefly  confined  to  external  life. as  a  lo^l.^applicatib;p.m 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  United  with  tincture  or 
opam^  and  mbbed  two  or  three  times  a-day  upon  the 
cMst,  it  is  said  to  be  serviceable  iii  hooping  coujf^. 
Rochets  embrocattcn  for  the  hooping  cough  is  composed 
o^  2  parts  olive  oil,  1  part  oil  of  anlber,  and  1  part  oil  of 


Off.  Prep. — SjnrUus  Amm^ma  nusciruUus,    • 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINjE  RECTIFICAtUM, 

RECTIFIED  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

Recipe        octarium        Olei  Terebiuthinse; 

Take  a  pint  of  the  Oil         of  Turpentine: 

octanes  quatuor    Aquse ; 
\fbur  pints  of  Waiter; 

Destillet  Oleum. 
Let  the  OU  distil. 

Prop. — ^The  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used 
for^he  same  purposes  as  the  oil  of  turpentine  described 
itf^he  Materia  Medica,  page  72. 

AQU^  DESTIIXAT^. 
DISTILLED  WATERS. 

J^  respects  the  union  of  volatile  oils  with  water,  see 
the  note  under  Olea  destUkUa,    The  distilled  waters  are 
chieDy  employed  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  other 
^edlciuea* 
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AQUA  DE8TILLATA. 
DISTILLED  WATER. 

Recipe  congios  decen  Aqne ; 
Take     ten  gallons        of  Water; 

Primi^m  dertillent  ocUrii  quatuor  quibuf 

Fktt  let  four  pmti  dulii  which 

abjectit,  destillent  congii  quatuor.     Senr^ 

being  thrown  away,    letfowr  gallons  dmU,  Keep 

Aquam  destillatam  in  lagena  vitreA« 
the  distilled  Water    m  a  glass  bottle. 


Su^ulis  cun^is     Aqiiarum  que      sequuntur^ 

To  every  gallon     (f  the  Waters    which   follow, 

adjice    fluiduncias  quinque    Spiritils  tenuiorii»      ut 
add      fiveflmd^unces  oj  proof  Spirit,  that 

conserventur        integrse. 
they  may  be  kept  pure. 

The  impurities  of  common  water  are  spoken  of  in 
another  pa^  see  Index,  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
distilled  water  should  be  employed  for  dissolving  those 
substances  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Water  in  the 
Table  of  Incompatibles  in  the  Appendix,  Bain  water 
caught  in  clean  earthen  vessels,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  houses,  trees,  &c  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water 
falling  on  the  outside  cannot  throw  any  earthy  sub. 
stances  into  them  by  splashing,  may  be  substituted 
for  distilled  water,  especially  after  it  has  been  filtered 
through  blotting  paper,  so  as  to  remove  any  animalciila 
it  may  contain. 


'5-->? 


Aqua  ANETHi. 

WATER  OF  BILL. 

Recipe  libjam    contusoruin  Seminum  Anethi; 
Take    ^  pound  tf  bruUed     Seeds         of  Dill: 

'  Affhnde  hia         tatitum    Aquae,     ut,      pd^l^ites- 
Pour        to  these  so  much     Water,     that,    qftetJUs' 

tillationem,    supersit  quod  sit 

iiUaUony         there  may  remain       iMt  which      may.  he 

satis       ad  probibehdum  empyrearaa.  Desdllet  census. 
sujfficiient  to  prevent  empyreumd.   Let  a  gallon  d^iil* 

Prop. — ^Frequently  employed  as  a  carminative  fcy 
infiuits,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  magnesia  and  rhubar|>. .  \. 

AQUA  CARUI, 

WATER  OF  CARRAWAY.  V'? 

*  .  .  '  •  -i 

Recipe  libram    Seminum  contusorum  Carui ; 

Take    a  pound  of  bruised  Seeds  of  Carrawaiy;^^, 

'       T 

Affunde  bis         tantum  Aquae,    ut,      post  destil- 
Pour        to  these  so  much  Water,    that,  after  distil' 

lationem,  supersit  quod         sit  satis 

lotion,        there  may  remain  that  which  rnay  he  sufficient 

ad  probibendum  empyreuma.    Destillet  congius. 
to  prevent  empyrewna.      Let  a  gallon  &siU,    ' 

Pieov.  and  UsE.-^The  sain^as  the  above.  ^^'    ■   -*^ 
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AQUA  CINNAMOMI. 

WATER  OF  CINNAMOK. 

Recipe       libram        Corticis  contusi      Cinnamomi; 
Take  a  pound  '  of  brtdted  Bark       ofCmnamon: 

vel  scrupulos  quinque,  pondere,         Olei 

or  Jive  scruplet,  oy  weight ,        cf  the  Oil 

Cranamomi ; 
cf  Cinnamon  / 

Oleo,  vel  Cortici         macerato  in  Aqu& 

To  the  Oilf    or   to  the  Bark  macerated  in  the  Water 

per  horas  qnatuor  et  viginti,  affunde    tantum  Aqine, 
for  twenty  four  hours^  pour        to  much  Water, 

ut,    post  destillationem,  superei^  quod 

theUf  after  disiillationy        there  may  remain    that  which 

sit  satis  ad  prohibendum      empyreuma. 

may  he      sufficient      to  prevent  empyreuma^ 

Destillet  congius. 
Jjet  a  gallon  distU* 

Prop. — Aromatic,  and  mildly  stimylant.    Principally 
employed  as  a  vehicle  for  nauseous  medicines. 

AQUA  F(ENICULI. 
WATER  OF  FENNEL. 

Recipe     libram     Seminum  F'T  niculi  contusorum ; 
Take        a  pound  of  Seeds    of  Fennel  bruised;  ' 

Affunde  his         tantum    Aquee,  ut,     post  destil- 
Pour  .     to  these  so  much    Water,  that,  after  distil' 
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lationem,  supersit  quod         sit         satis 

lotion,       there  may  remain  that  wMeh  may  be  sufficient 

ad  prohibendum  empyreuma.    Destillet  congius. 
to  prevent  empyreuma.      Let  a  gcUlon  distil. 


■  t  .•  \ 


Prop. — Carminative.    Seldom  used.  -      :  ^ 

AQUA  MENTHJE  PIPERITJE. 

WATER  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

Recipe    libram      Metithse  pipentse  exsiccatse*  x^dm 
Take       a  pound    of  Peppermmt        dried  ttith 

semisse^;  vel  drachmas  tres,  pondere,    Olei' 

hay^{a pound);  or    three  drams,       hy  weight,  bf  Oi 

Menthse  piperitsB.  1^'- 

(f  P,  ppermint,  ''^' 

Herbs  vel  Oleo  affunde  tantum  ^u^ 

'  To  the  Herb  or    to  the  Oil  pour        so  much  Wat^^ 

ut,     post  destillationem,  supersit  quod 

that,  after  distillation,  there  may  remain  that  ivhk^ 

sit  satis  ad  prohibendum      empyreuma. 

maybe      sufflcieni       to  prevent  empyreuma, 

Destillet  congius. 
Let  a  gallon  distil. 

Prop.— Carminative.    A  very  common  vehicle  for  a 
variety  of  medicines. 

Ml     ■  I    !■     Ill      ■     I    ■    —    ■-■■      I  I  ■—       .   ■— --     —  -■  ■  ■     I  -    —  ■      ■ ■        ,       ^,  ■■,—    y«.    ^     .^   **.-  — 

*  Ubi       herba  recens      adhibetur,      est  utendum 
WTien    the  fresh  herb    is  employedy     it  is  to  be  tiaed 

pondere  duplo. 

if/i  a  double  proportion. 
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AQUA  MENTHA  VIRIDIS. 

WATER  OF  SPEARMINT. 

Recipe     Menthse  viridis    exsiccatae*    libram       cum 
Take        of  Spearmint         dried  a  pound   vnth 

semisse ;  vel  Olei    Menthse  viridis,  pondere, 

half  \,a  pound);  or    of  OH  of  Spearmint,     by  weight, 

drachmas  tres ; 
three  drams  ; 

Herbse  vel  Oleo  affunde  tantum  Aqtue, 

To  the  Herb  or    to  the  Oil  pour        so  much  Water, 

ut,     post  destillationemy  supersit  quod 

that,  after  distillation,         there  may  remain  that  which 

sit  satis  ad  prohibendum      eropyreuma. 

may  be      sufficient       to  prevent  empyreuma, 

Destillet  coogius. 
Let  a  gallon  distiL 

Paoiv — Carminative.    Like  the  preceding  it  is  a  very 
coqunon  vehicle  for  a  variety  of  medicines. 

AQUA  PIMENTJE. 
WATER  OF  PI  ME  NT  A. 

Recipe        libram  dimidiam       Baccarum  contusarum 
TiAe  ha^  a  pound  of  bruised  Berries 

Pimentse;      octarium   Aquse; 
of  Pimenta;  a  pint        of  Water; 

•  Ubi         herba  recens     adhibetur,      est  utendum 
When     the  fresh  herb    is  employed^     it  is  to  he  used 

pondere  duplo. 

in  a  double  proportion. 
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Macera  fiaccas  in  Aqu4  per 

Macerate       the  Berries       in  the  Water  for 

viginti  auatuor   horas ;    turn  adjice  tantum    Aquas, 
twenty-four  hours ;    then  add      so  much    Water% 

ut»     post  de^tillationeniy  supersit  quod 

thiai^   after  (BsttUation,        there  may  remain    that  which 

sit  satis  ad  prohibeiidum     enipyreuma. 

may  be      sufficient    '    to  prevent  ernpyreuma* 

Destillet  congius. 
Let  a  gallon  distil. 

Prop. — Carminative.    It  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  medicines  in  dyspepsia. 


AQUA  PULEGII. 
WATER  OF  PENNYROYAL. 

Recipe,  libram     cum  semisse  Pulegii 

Take      a  pound   with  half  ^  a  pound)     of  Pennyroyal 

exsiccati  ;*    vel    drachmas  tres,   pondere,      Olei 
dried;  or     three  drams,       by  weight,    of  Oil 

Pulegii; 

of  Vermyrbyal; 

Herbas  vel  Oleo  affunde  tantum  Aquae,  ut,  • 

To  the  Herb  or   Oil     pour     so  much  Water,  thai, 

post  destillationem,  supersit  quod  sit 

after  distillation,    :  theremay  reman  thatwhich  nUiy  be 

*  Ubi       herbarecens     adhibetur,     estutendum 
When    the  fresh  herb    is  employed,   it  is  to  be  used 

pondere  duplo. 
'*n  a  dcudle  proportion. 
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$9jM  ad  prohibendum  empyreuma. 

tt^fidenl  to  prevent  em^i^/revlina* 

DestUlet  congius. 
I^etm  gallon  duHL 

Used  as  a  vehicle  fi)r  otker  mediflinai,  but  not  often 
^mplojed. 

AQUA  ROSJE. 

WATER  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Recipe      Petalorum  Rosse  centifolias 

Take         of  the  Petali         of  the  hundred4eaved  Rose 

libras  octo ; 
eight  pounds; 

Affunde  his  tantum   Aquae,  ut,     post  destiU 

Pour        to  thete  mo  muck    Water,  thaty  efter  ditti^ 

lationeniy    supersit  quod  sit  satis 

latum,         there  remain    that  which    may  be    tufficient 

ad  prohibeadum  empyreuma.    Destillet  congius. 
to  prevent  en^yreuma*     Let  a  gallon  ditt^ 

Am  this  water  meie^  retains  the  odour  of  the  rose, 
it  may  be  used  for  forming  collyria  with  such  salts  as 
are  generally  prescribed  in  those  applications. 


INFUSA. 
INFUSIONS. 

Infusions  are  watery  solutions  of  vegetable  inntter. 
They  ought,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  be  employed  after 
being  made  longer  than  24  hours  in  summer,  or  48 
hours  in  winter,  as  the  vegetable  matter  they  contain, 
soon  evinces  a  disposition  to  undergo  decomposition. 
In  a  weU-reguUt^  practice,  inf\»k»vv&tec3gaax^^9axa\s^ 
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•the  day,  should  be  made  the  first  thing  every  morning, 
and  those  left  of  the  preceding. day, ,snould  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  vessels  scalded.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Decoctions. 


INFUSUM  ANTHEMIDIS. 
INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILE. 

Recipe  drachmas  duas    Floriim  Anthemidis ; 

Take      two  drams  of  the  flowers     qfChamonule; 

octarium  dimidium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
half  a  pint  of  boUing  Water  ; 

Macera      per  sextam  partem  horse,  in  vase 

Macerate  for  the  sixth  part      of  an  hour ,  in  a  vessel 

leviter  clauso,    et     cola. 
4ightly  covered,  and  strain. 

Prop. — Stomachic,  tonic.  Dranlc  copiously  whilst 
^arm,  it  excites  nausea,  and  is  generally  employed  to 
assist  the  action  of  emetics. — Dose,  as  a  tonic,  f^.  to 
fjij.,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

INFUSUM  ARMORACI^  COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 

Recipe    Radicis  recentis     Armoraciae  concisae; 

Take       of  fresh  Root  of  Horse  radish     sliced; 

Seminum      Sinapis  contusorum,    singulorum 

of  Seeds         of  Mustard  brui&ed,  of  each 

unciam ;         ffuidunciam       Spiritus  compositi 

an  oumfe;       a  fluid-ounce      of  the  compound  Spirit 

Armoraciae ;        Aquae  ferventis  octarium ; 
of  Horse-radish ;  ofboiUng  Water  a  pint; 

Macera      Radicem     per   horas  duas  in  AquA, 
JUacerate  ^^  JRo9t    for    twohurs    in  the  Water, 
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in. vase         leviter    clauso,    et     cola;    turn    adjice 
in  a  vessel     lightiy    covered,  and   strain ;  then   add 

Spiritum  conipositum  Armoracise. 
the  compound  Spirit      of  Horse-radish, 

Prop. — Stimulant,  diuretic.  Given  in  paralysis,  and 
dropsies  occurring  after  intermittents. — ^Dose,  f  Jj.  to 

INFUSUM  AURANTII  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  ORANGE. 

Recipe   Corticis  exsiccati  Aurantii      drachmas  duas ; 
Take       ff  dried  Rind         of  Orange    two  drams ; 

Corticis  recentis  Limonum  drachmam ; 

of  fresh  Rind  of  Lemons  a  dram ; 

Caryophylloruro<  contusonim  drachmam  dimidiam  ; 
of  Cloves  bruised  half  a  dram ; 

Aquae  ferventis    octarium  dimidium ; 
of  boiling  Wat^r  half  a  pint; 

Macera      per  quartam  partem  horse  in  vase 

Macerate  for  the  foul  th  part       of  an  hour  in  a  vessel 

leviter  clauso,    et    cola. 
lightli^  covered,  and  strain. 

Prop. — Agreeably  stomachic — Dose,  fjj.  to  fjiv.' 
It  may  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  various  tonics. 

INFUSUM  CALUMBJE. 
INFUSION  OF  C ALUMS  A. 

Recipe      Cahimbae  concisse        drachmas  duas;^ 

Tahe         ofCalumba  sliced  two  drams; 

Aquse  ferventis  octarium  dimidium j 
of  boiling  Water  haff'a  pint  i 

V  2 
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Macera     per  horns  duas,  in  yase      levit^r  claUso, 
Macerate  for  two  bourt,      in  a  vessel  i%htlp  covered, 

et    cola. 
and  strain. 

Prop. — Stomachic.  Useful  in  dyspepna,  and  for 
checking  the  sickness  attendant  upon  pregnancy  and 
cholera  morbus,  especially  when  conjoined  with  small 
doses  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  As  this  infusion  contains 
neither  tannin  nor  gallic  acid,  it  forms  an  elegant  ve- 
hicle for  the  salts  of  iron. — Dose,  f^ss.  to  fjiij- 

INFUSUM  CARYOPHYLLORUM. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES. 

Rec^e  drachmam  Caryophyllorai);)  contusorum ; 
Take         a  dram  of  bruised  Cloves ; 

octarium  dimidium  Aquae  ferventls  f 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  Water  ; 

Macera     per  horas  duas,  in  vase       levit^  clauso, 
Macerate  for  two  hours,      in  a  vessel  lightfy  covered 

^t    cola. 
and  strain, 

PaoF This  infusion  is  a  warm  stomachic,  and  may 

either  be  given  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
remedies,  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  a  sense  of  coldness 
at  the  stomach,  and  in  flatulent  cholic,  chronic  gout, 
&c. — Dose,  f  5j.  to  f  Jij.,  or  more. 

INFUSUM  CASCARILL^. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA. 

Recipe        Corticis  Cascarillae  contusL* 

Take  of  the  Bark  ofCascariUa  brvktd^ 

unciam  dimldiam;  Aquseferventis  octarium  dimidium; 
Aa^an  ounce  ;        ofboikng  Water  ha^a  pint  $ 
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Macera     per  horas  duas,  in  vase      leviter  clauso. 
Macerate  for  iiifo  kotars,     inavessellightfy  covered, 

et    cola. 
and  strain. 

Prop. — A  light  tonic,  useful  in  a  variety  of  case^t,  in 
which  the  heavier  tonics  are  inadmissible. — Dose,  f  Jlss* 
to  f  3iij. 

INFUSUM  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  CATECHU, 

Recipe  drachmas  duas  cum  semisse  Extracti 

Take     two  drams  luilh  half  ^a  dram)  of  the  Extract 

Catechu;  drachmam  dimidiam        Corticis 

of  Catechu  ;        haJf  a  dram  of  the  Barh 

Cinnamomi  contusi ;  octarium  dimidiura 

of  Cinnamon  bruised;  half  a  pint 

Aquse  ferventis ; 
of  boiling  Water  ; 

Macera       per  horam     in  vase        leviter    clauso. 
Macerate  for  an  howr     in  a  vessel  Ughtly    covered, 

et    cola. 
nnd  strain. 

Prop. — Powerfully  astringent.  Useful  in  chronic 
diarrhoeas,  &c.  depending  on  intestinal  debility. — 
Dose,  i^*.  to  t3".i*  aft^i*  each  liquid  motion. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONJE. 

INFUSION  OF  CINCHONA. 

Recipe unciam  dimidiam  CorticisCinchonse  lancifolise 
Take    half  an  ounce       of  Bark  ofla7we4eavedCinckona 

contusi;  octarium  dimidium  Aqu'e  ferventis; 
bruised;  half  a  pint  ofboiUng  Watery 

u3 
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Macera     p^r  horas  duas  in  vase      leviter  clauso^ 
Macerate  for  ttoo  hourt      in  a  vessel  ligktUf  covered, 

et    cola. 
and  strain. 

Prop. — This  is  a  weak  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
cinchona,  agreeine  with  those  stomachs  that  reject  it  in 
a  more  powerful  form.— Dose,  f  Jj.  to  f  Jiy* 

INFUSUM  CUSPARIJE. 
INFUSION  OF  CUSPARIA. 

Recipe  drachmas  duas  Cortlcis      Cusparis    contusi; 
TaJce      two  drams         oftheBarh  qfCusparia  bruised; 

Aquse  ferventis  octarium  dimidium ; 
ofbmUng  Water  half  a  pint; 

Macera     per  horas  duas,  in  vase      leviter  clause. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,      in  a  vessel  Ughtly  covered, 

et  .cola, 
and  strain. 

Prop. — Stimulant,  tonic.    It  may  be  advantageously 
conjoined  with  tincture  of  cinnamon. — Dose,  fjj.  tofjiij- 

INFUSUM  DIGITALIS. 
INFUSION  OF  DIGITALIS. 

Recipe  drachmam  Foliorum  exsiccatorum  Digitalis ; 
Take     a  dram       of  the  dried  Leaves         of  Digitalis; 

fluidunciam  dimidiam      Spiritus  Cinnamomi; 

hmf  aflmd-ounce  of  the  Spirit    of  Cinnamon; 

octarium  dimidium  Aquse  ferventis ; 
Jia/fapint  of  boiling  Water; 
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Macera       per  horas  quatuor      in  vase         leviter 
Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  veuel    lightly 

clausoy   et     cola;     tam  adjice  Spirituni* 
cotferedf  and  strain ;  then  add      the  Spirit, 

Two  iluid-drams  of  this  infusion  are  about  equal  to 
one  grain  of  digitalis  in  powder. 

The  properties  of  Digitalis  have  already  been  men- 
tioned at  page  29. — Dose,  f  Jss.  to  f  Ij.  every  eight 
hours  when  the  case  is  urgent,  if  tne  patient  can 
bear  it. 

INFUSUM  GENTIANiE  COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN. 

Recipe  Radicis     Gentians  conciss,  Corticit  exsiccati 
Take    ofthe  Root  of  Gentian  sliced,     of  the  dried  Bind 

.   Aurantii,    singulorum  drachmam;  Corticis  recentis 
of  Orange,  of  each         a  dram;        of  the  fresh  Bind 

LimonuDi  drachmas  duas;         Aquae  ferventis 

qfLtemons  two  drams;  qfboiUng  Water 

fiuiduncias  duodecim ; 
tmelvefltdd'ounces  ; 

Macera      per  ho  ram '  in  vase        leviter    clauso. 
Macerate  for  an  hour   in  a  vessel    lightly    covered, 

et    cola. 
and  straiti. 

Prop. — Tonic,  stomachic — ^Dose,  fjj.  to  f Jij. 

INFUSUM  LINI  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  LINSEED. 

Recipe      unciam        Seminum  Uni  usitatissimi 

Take         an  ounce      qfthe  Seeds      of  common  Flax 
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contusoruni ;  iinciam  dimidiam         Radicis 

bruised;  half  an  ounce  of  th^  Root 

Glycyrrhizseconcisaejoctarios  duos  Aquae  ferventis ; 
of  Liquorice  sliced;     two  pints         of boiUng  Water; 

Macera    per  horas  qiiatuor,  prope  Ignem,  in  vase 
Macerate  for  four  hours^        near  thefire^  in  a  vessel 

leviter  clauso,    et    cola. 
lightly  covered^  and  strain. 

Prop.  —  Demulcent. — Dose,  ad  libitum, 

INFUSUM  QUASSIJE* 
INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA. 

Recipe    scrupulum    Ligni  Quassise     concisi; 

Take       €1  scruple       of  the  Wood  (f  Quassia  ch^ed; 

octarium  dimidium  Aquse  ferventis ; 
half  a  pint  <f  boiling  Water; 

Macera     per  horas  duas,  in  vase      leviter  clauso. 
Macerate  fit  two  hours^    in  a  vessel  Ughtly  covered^ 

et    cola. 
and  strain. 

Prop.—A  light  tonic.-- Dose,  f^\  to  fjiij.  This 
infusion,  like  that  of  calumba,i8  an  useful  vehicle  for  the 
salts  of  iron,  as  neither  gallic  acid  nor  tannin  are  pre- 
sent in  it. 

INFUSUM  RHEI. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB. 

Recipe     drachmam    Radicis        Rhei  copcisse; 

Take        a  dram         of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  sUced  ; 

octarium  dimidium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
./urlfajmt  of  boiUng  Water; 
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Maceta     per  boras  diias  invaie       leviccr  daiBO, 
MaeenUfat  two  homn     m  m  vend  tt^Ukf  eaverti, 

et    cola. 
and 


Paop.^Aperient,  in  do«a  of  f^  to  fJiT^  in  cob- 
juBction  witn  neoiial  mIu,  or  aromalici,  aoconiiiig  aa 
the  case  majr  require. 


INFUSUM  ROS£  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  TEE  ROSE. 

Recipe  uociam  dimidiam  Petalomm 

Take  half  wa  ounce  tf  the  Petaii 

Rosse  Gallicae  exsiccatorum  ; 

of  the  FrewA  Rote  (red  Rote)  dried; 

iluidrachroas  tres    Addi  sulphurici  £lnti ;  undam 
three  Jiuid'-dramt     of  dilute  ttdphuric  Acid;  an  ounce 

cum  semisse      Sacchari  purificati ;      octarios  duos 
and  a  half         of  pwnfied  Sugar  ;         twopintt 

cum  semisse  Aquse  ferventis ; 
and  a  half     ofooi&ng  water  ; 

Superinfunde    Aquam        Fetalis  Rosae 

Pour  the  Water    tothe  Petalt    of  the  Rote 

in  vase  vitreo ;    dein  immisce  Acidum,    et    macera 
in  a  glass  vessel;    then  mix  in     the  Acid,    and  macerate 

per  horam  dimidiam^      Denique,     cola      liquorem, 
for  half  an  hour,  Lastfy,         strain    the  liquor^ 

que  adjice  Saccharum  ei. 
and  add      the  Sugar    to  it. 

This  is  an  useful  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  ma^esia,  and 
other  saline  medicines. 
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INFUSUM  SENN^  COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  SENNA. 

Recipe    unciam       cum   semisse  Folioruin 

7ake       an  ounce     ivith  half  {an  ounce)     of  the  Leaves 

Sennae ;    drachmam  Radicis        Zingiberis  concisse; 
of  Senna  ;  a  dram      of  the  Root  of  Ginger  sliced; 

octarium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
a  pint  '     of  boiling  Water; 

Macera        per  horam    in  vase        levitcr  clauso. 
Macerate    for  an  hour    in  a  vessel    lightly  covered^ 

et    cola    liquoreni. 
and  strain  the  liquor. 

Prop.— Purgative  The  ginger  corrects  the  griping 
properties  of  the  senna.  This  infiision  may  advtiti- 
tageously  be  combined  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. — 
Dose,  fjij.  to  fjiv. 

INFUSUxM  SIMAROUBJE. 
INFUSION  OF  SIMAROUBA. 

Recipe  drachmam  dimidiam        Corticis  contusi 

Take  half  a  dram  of  bruised  Bark 

Simaroubae ;     octarium  dimidium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
of  Simarouba  ;  hdtlf  a  pint  of  boUing  Water  ; 

Macera      per  boras  duas  in  vase     leviter  clause, 
Macer(Ue  for  two  hours     in  a  vessel  lightly    covered, 

et    cola. 
and  strain. 

Phop. — Tonic.  It  may  be  given  advantageously  in 
hitermiitcDii  fever,  dybpepsia,  obstinate  cases  of  dysen- 
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tery  and  diarrhcra,  and  fluor  albus.  It  should  be 
conjoined  with  aroniatics  or  opium. — Dose,  f  Jij.,  or 
more. 

INFUSUM  TABACI. 

INFUSION  OF  TOBACCO. 

Recipe  drachraam  Foliorum  Tabaci,  octarium 
Take     a  dram        of  the  Leaves  ofTobMco,  a  pint 

Aquae  ferventis ; 
of  boiling  Water : 

Macera      perhoram    in    vase        leviter  clause. 
Macerate  for  an  hour   in    a  vessel    lightly    covered^ 

et    cola. 
and  strain^ 

Useful,  when  administered  in  the  form  of  enema,  in  in- 
carcerated hernia,  ileus,  colica  pictonum,  dysury,  &c.  It 
was  formerly  employed  in  this  way  in  cases  of  suspen- 
ded animation,  but  experience  has  shewn  the  impro- 
priety of  exhibiting  it  in  such  cases. 


MUCILAGINES. 
MUCILAGES. 


MUCILAGO  ACACIJE. 
MUCILAGE  OF  ACACIA. 

Recipe  uncias  quatuor  Gummi        Acaciae     contriti ; 
Take    four  ounces         of  the  Gum  of  Acacia  powdered; 

octarium  dimidium  Aquae  ferventis  ; 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  Water  { 
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Tere  Gummi    cum  Aqua        paulatim  instillatit, 
Rub    the  Gum  with  the  Water  gradualfy  dropped  in, 

donee  abeat     in  mucilaginem. 
untU    it  form  into  a  mucilage. 

This  mucilage  should  be  strained  through  linen  to 
free  it  from  impurities. 

P&OF. — Demulcent.  It  may  be  giv^en  in  ticklin)g 
coughs ;  and,  when  combined  with  opium,  it  is  of  service 
in  oiarrhcea,  dysentery,  ardor  urinse,  &c. — Dose,  when 
given  without  opium,  ad  libitum, — Off.  Prep.— Jlfi*- 
turaGuttiaci, 


MUCILAGO  AMYLI. 

MUCILAGE  OF  STARCH. 

Recipe  drachmas  tres  Amyli ;      octarium  Aquee ; 
Take     three  drams      of  Starch  ;  a  pint        of  Water  ; 

Tere  Amylum    cum  Aqua       paulatim  instillata ; 
Rvb  [the  Starch  mththe  Water  gradually  dropped  in; 

dein  coque  donee  abeat     in  mucilaginem. 
then  boil       until     it  form  into  a  mu^lage. 

The  common  starch  used  by  laundresses  ought  not 
to  be  employed,  as  it  contains  smalt,  which  is  powdered 
glass  coloured  with  cobalt. 

Mucilage  of  starch  is  given  as  a  demulcent  in 
phthisis,  abrasions  of  the  stomach,  &c.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed in  form  of  enema,  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c., 
and  in  this  form  it  is  an  useful  vehicle  for  opium. 
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DECOCTA. 
DECOCTIONS, 

Decoctions,  like  infiisions,  are  aqueous  solutions  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  boiling  is  intended  to  extract 
more  of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  vegetable  than  can  be 
effected  by  infusion  ;  but  if  any  part  be  volatile,  it  will 
be  dissipated  with  the  vapour  of  the  water ;  if  ex- 
tractive matter,  long  boiling  will  cause  oxygen  to  be 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  then  the  extractive 
matter  precipitates,  and  is  rendered  inert. 

Decoctions,  like  infusions,  cannot  be  preserved  long 
without  undergoing  decomposition. 


DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMK)SITUM. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  ALOES, 

Hecipe   Extracti  Glycyrrhizae     semunciam ; 

Take      of  the  Extract    qf  Liquorice     half  an  ounce  ; 

Subcarbonatis  Potassse        scrupulos  duos; 

iyfthe  Subcarbonate         of  Potash       two  scruples ; 

Extracti  Aloes  spicatae  contriti ;       Myrrhae 

of  the  Extract  of  spiked  Aloes  powdered;   of  Myrrh 

contritae;     Stigmatum  Croci,  singulorum 

powdered;  qfthe  StigmcUa    (f  Saffron,    of  each 

drachmam ;    Tincturae  compositae       Cardamom! 
a  dram ;  xf  compound  Tincture       of  Cardamom 

fluiduncras  quatuor;   Aquae      octarium. 
four  fluid'Ounces  ;        of  Water  a  pint, 

Decoque    Glycyrrhizam,  Subcarbonatem   Potassae, 
Boil  down  the  Liquorice,    the  Subcarbonate  of  P  otat\v^ 

X 
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Aloen,        Myrrham,      et      Stigmata         Croci, 
the  Aloes,    the  Mi/rrh,    and    the  Stigmata   of  Saffron^ 

cum  Aqu^,  ad  fluiduncias  duodecim,   et    cola ; 

uMh  the  Water,   to  tumlvefltdd -ounces,         and  gtram ; 

tum  adjice  Tincturam  compositam  Cardamoroi.    , 
then  add      the  compound  Tincture    of  Cardamom, 

Prop Gently    cathartic,    and    emmenagogue. — 

Dose,  fjss.  to  i^ij.    It  should  in  general  be  taken 
early  in  the  morning. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONA. 

DECOCTION  OF  CINCHONA. 

Recipe  unciam     Corticis  Cinchonae  lancifolise - 

Take     an  ounce  of  the  Bark    of  lance-leaved  Cinchona 

contiisi ;  octarium  Aquae ; 
bruised;  a  pint      of  Water; 

Coque     per  sextam  partem     horse  in  vase 

BoU       for  the  sixth  part         of  an  hour    in  a  vessfl 

leviter  clauso,   et    cola    liquorem  adhuc  calentem. 
Ughtly  covered,  and  strain  the  Uquor  wltUst  hot. 

The  boiling  ought  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes,  and  the 
vessel  shoula  be  closely  covered  during  that  thne, 
otherwise  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  extractive  matter 
precipitated  and  rendered  inert. 

Prop,  and  Dose. — The  same  as  those  of  the  Infusum 
Cinchona,  which  see. 

DECOCTUM  CYDONI^. 

DECOCTION  OF  QUINCE  {SEEDS). 

Recipe    drachmas  duas      Seminum       Cydoniae ; 
Take        two  drams  of  the  Seeds    of  the  Quince: 

octarium  Aquae ; 
a  pint       of  Water; 
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Coque  lento  igne        per  sextam  partem  horse ; 
BoU     with  a  slow  fire  for  the  tixtfi  part     of  an  hour  ; 

dein  cola. 
then  drain.    . 

Prop. — Demulcent.  It  mav  be  eniploycd  in  the 
same  cases  as  the'  other  demulcents.  This  decoction 
Very  soon  undergoes  decomposition. 

DECOCTUM  DULCAMAR.E. 

DECOCTION  OF  BITTERSWEET. 

Recipe  unciam     Caulis  Dulcamaras      concisi^ 

Take  .    an  ounce  of  the  Stalk  of  Bitter-sweet  sliced; 

octarium  cum  semisse        Aquae; 
«  pini       tvUh  half  (a  pint)  of  Water  ; 

Decoque    ad  octarium  et    cola. 
Boil  down  lo  a  pint        and  strain, 

Pkop. — Diuretic,  narcotic*  This  is  an  useful  form 
for  exhibiting  Dulcamara^  which  is  said  to  be  service- 
able in  humoral  asthma,  dropsy,  and  some  diseases  of 
the  skin.— Dose,  f3iv.  to  f5J.  combined  with  some 
aromatic 

DECOCTUM  HORDEL 

DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY. 

Recipe       uncias  duas        Seminum  Hordei ; 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  Seeds        of  Barley ; 

octarios  quatuor  cum  semisse        Aquae ; 
four  pints  withhalf{apint)ofWater; 

Primum        ablue  res  alienas 

First  wash  away       the  extranedva  s^A*tauce^ 

x2 
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adhserentes  Seminibus  Hordei  Aqudfrigida; 

adhering      to  the  Sdeds  of  the  Barky  (unth)  cM  Water; 

deinde,  octario  dimidio  aquae       affiiso,  *  ■  ' 

then,      half  a  pint  of  water  being  poured  thereomf 

coque        Semina  paulisper,  Hacaqu4 

boil  the  Seeds        a  little  wMle,  This  water 

abjecta,  superinfunde     quod  est 

beiTig  thrown  away,      pour  thereon      that  which      is 

reliquum,      priiks      fervefactuiii ;      turn     decoque 
^^>  J^^^^        made  hot;         .   then     boil  down 

ad  octarios  duos,  et    cola. 
to  two  pints f  and  strain* 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  bArLJET.'  ' 

Recipe    octarios  duos     Decocti  Hordei ;  ' 

Take      two  pints  of  the  Decoction     ofBaxiey; 

uncias  duas  Fructiis  Caricas  concisl; 

two  ounces    of  the  FruU    of  the  Fig  {Figs)    sUted; 

unciam  dimidiam  Radicis       Glycyrrhizse  concisa^ 
half  an  ounce  of  the  Root  of  Liquorice    sliced 

et    contusae ;  uncias  duas  Uvaruro  passarum, 

and  bruised;     two  ounces    of  dried  Grapes  {Raisins)^ 

acinis       demptis ;  octarium  Aquas ; 

the  stones  being  taken  away  ;  a  pint       of  Water; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  duos,  et    cola. 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

The  simple  and  compound  decoctions  of  barley  are 
useful  demulcents  in  a  variety  of  oases  requirinff  guch 
remedies.  They  may  be  taken  ad  libitunu  Should 
the  compound  decoction  prove  too  laxative,  a  very 
smaU  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added 
to  It, 
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DECOCTUM  LICHENIS. 
DECOCTION  OF  ICELAND  MOSS. 

Recipe  unciam     Lichenis ;  octarium  Aquae 

Take     an  ounce  of  Iceland.  Moss;  a  pint        of  Water 

cum  semisse; 
with  half  (a  pint); 

Decoque   ad  octarium,  et    cola. 
Boil  doum  to  a  pint,        and  strain. 

Prop. — Demulcent,  and  a  light  tonic. — Dose,  fjij. 
or  more. 

DECOCTUM  MALV^  COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  THE  MALLOW, 

Recipe  unciam     Malvas  ext^iccatae ;  unciam  dimidiam 
Take     an  ounce  of  dried  Mallow  ;     half  an  ounce 

Florum  exsiccatorum       Anthemidis;         octarium 
of  the  dried  Flowers  of  Chamomile;       a  pint 

Aquae ; 
of  Water; 

Coque  per  quartern  partem  horse,         et    cola. 
Boil    for  the  fourth  part      of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Only  employed  as  an  emollient  in  fomentations  and 
enemas. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS. 

DECOCTION  OF  THE  POPPY, 

Recipe   uncias  quatuor    Capsularum       Papaveris 
Take      four  ounces  of  the  Capsules   of  the  Poppy 

concisarum ;  octarios  quatuor  Aquas; 
sliced ;  four  pints  of  Wder ; 

X  3 
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Coque  per  quartam  partem  horae,         et    cola. 
Botl    for  the  fourth  part      of  an  hour^  and  strain. 

This  decoction  forms  an  useful,  emollient,  and  ano- 
dyne fomentation,  applicable  in  a  variety  of  cases. 

DECOCTUM  QUERCUS. 

DECOCTION  OF  OAK  {BARK). 

Recipe  unciam     Corticis        Quercus ;  octarios  duos 
Take      an  ounce  of  the  Bark  of  Oak;     two  pints 

Aquae ; 
of  Water; 

Decoque  ad  octarium,  et    cola. 
BoU  down  to  apint^       and  strain. 

Chiefly  employed  as  a  local  astringent  in  leseorrboea, 
in  passive  uterine  haemorhages,  in  relaxations  of  the 
uvula,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  cases  requiring  astrin- 
gent applications. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILL^. 
DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 

Recipe    uncias  quatuor    Radicis  Sarsaparillae 

Take      four  ounces  of  the  Root     of  Sarsaparitta 

concisae ;  octarios  quatuor  Aquae  ferventis; 
sliced;     four  pints  of  boiling  Water; 

Macera       per  horas  quatuor,    in  vase  leviter 

Macerate  forfowr  hours^  in  a  vessel     lightly 

clause         prope  ignem ;        dein  exime         radic^eAii 
covered        near  the ^re;        then  t4fke  oui       the  root 

Sarsaparillse    0t    con  tun  de;  redde       contuftwi 
qfSarsapartlla  and  hm&e  ^^ :  return  (jH)  {when)bnmcd 
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liquori,  et      inaccra      iterum    simili  modo 

to  the  liquor,   and  fitaceraie    again       in  a  like  manner 

per  horas  duas,  dein  deeoque    ad  octarios  duos,  et 
for  two  hours,      then  boU  dotvn  to  two  pints,  and 

cola. 
strain. 

The  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  are  much  impaired  by 
following  the  above  directions.  It  is  sutHcient  to  bruise 
the  root  and  macerate  it  in  hot  water.  The  active 
principle  resides  in  the  bark  of  the  root.  For  Proper- 
ties, &c.,  see  page  61. — Dose,  f  Jiv.  to  Oss.  three  or  tour 
times  a-daj. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLA  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA, 

Recipe     Decocti  Sar^aparillaB         ferventis 

Take        of  the  Decoction      of  Sarsaparilla     boiling 

octarios  quatuor;  Radicis        Sassafras      conciss^ 
four  pints;  of  the  Root  ofSassitfras  sliced; 

Ligni  Guaiaci  rasi;  Radicis 

of  the  Wood      ofGuaiacum      rasped;      of  the  Root 

Glycyrrhizs      contusse,     singulorum       unciam; 
of  Liquorice       bruised,        of  each  an  ounce; 

Corticis       Radicis       Mezerei        drachmas  tres; 
of  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mezereon  three  drams; 

Deeoque  per  quartam  partem  horse,  et  cola. 

Boil  down  for  the  fourth  part      of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Prop. — This  preparation,  the  virtues  of  which  chiefly 
reside  in  the  mezereon,  is  considered  diaphoretic,  and 
alterative.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  secondary  stage  of 
syphilis,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  some  cutaneous 
mseases.  See  Prop,  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Materia 
Medica.— 'Dose,  fjiv.  to  Oss.  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 
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DECOCTUM  SENEGiE. 
DECOCTION  OF  SENEGA. 

Recipe  unciam   Radicis        Senegae ;      octarios  duos 
Take      an  ounce  of  the  Root  of  Senega;  two  pints 

Aquae; 
of  Water; 

Decoque    ad  octarium,  et    cola. 
BoU  down  to  a  pint^        and  strain* 

See  Senega  Radix,  page  G3. — Dose,  f ^ss.  to  fjiiij* 
three  or  four  times  a-aay. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI. 
DECOCTION  OF  ELM  (BARK). 

Recipe    uncias  quatuor    Corticis  recentis    tJlmi 
Take      four  ounces         of  fresh  Bark         of  the  Elm 

contusi ;  octarios  quatuor  Aquae ; 
bruised;  four  pints  qfWeUer; 

Decoque    ad  octarios  duos,  et    cola. 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain, 

See^Ulmi  Cortex,  page  75. — Dose,  fjiv.  to  f 3vj. 
DECOCTUM  VERATRI. 

DECOCTION  OF  { WHITE)  HELLEBORE. 

Recipe     unciam        Radicis  Veratri 

TcJce         an  ounce      of  the  root       of  (white)  Hellebore 

cootritae;   octarios  duos  Aquie ;       fluid-uncias  duas 
powdered ;  two  pints        of  Water;  two  fluid- ounces 

Spiritds  rectificati; 
of  rectified  Spirit ; 
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Decoque  Radiceni  Veratri 

BoUdown  the  Root  of  (tukUe)  Hellebore 

ex  Aqu4  ad  octariuro,   et 

from  the  {whole  qtiantUy  of)  Water    to  a  pintf  and 

Qolk ;      turn,   postquam    refrixerit,  adjice 

strain  f    then,   after  it  shall  have  cooled,     add 

Spiriturn. 
the  Spirit, 

'  JSmplojed  externally  as  a  lotion  in  tinea  capitis,  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases,  but  it  must  be  used  with 
caution. 


EXTRACT  A. 
EXTRACTS. 

Extracts  are  those  substances  which  are  obtained  by 
evaporating  aqueous  or  spirituous  solutions  of  vegetable 
matters  to  a  proper  consistence.  Spirit  of  wine  is  em- 
ployed as  a  solvent  when  any  resinous  principle  in  'the 
plant  is  required  to  be  dissolved.  This  mode  of  pre- 
paring vegetable  products  is  not  without  its  olyections, 
lis  the  heat  volatilizes  some  parts,  while  the  extractive 
matter  is  rendered  insoluble  and  inert  by  the  absorption 
of  dxygen  from  the  air.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
College  places  the-  inspissated  Juice  of  some  plants 
under  this  class  of  preparations :  that  which  is  called 
eMract  qf  ekUerium^ia  merely  the  fecula  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit. 

The  term  extractive  matter^  which  we  sometimes  meet 
with  in  authors,  is  not  appUcable  to  any  distinct  and 
unvarying  principle  obtained  from  plants,  as  each  plant 
is  found  to  contain  its  own  peculiar  extractive,  the 
characters  of  which  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
proximate  principles,  varying  according  to  the  plant 
employed.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bitten  •pnrxucc^iVe. 
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In  praBparandis        Extractis  omnibus,       consutne 
In  preparing  all  Extracts,  evaporate 

humorem    quamprimum        balneo  aquoso,  in  patin^/ 
the  moisture  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  water  beUh,  in  a  pan^ 

donee  crassitudo  idonea  fiat         ad  fingendas  pilulas, 
until    a  proper  thickness  he  made  to  form  pHls, 

et      sub  finem  move  assidue      spatha. 

and  towards  the  end  stir     constantly  with  a  spatula, 

Insp6rge  Extractis  omnibus  mollioribus 

Sprinkle  upon  all  the  softer  Extracts 

paululum  Spiritus  rectificati. 
a  little       rectified  Spirit, 

EXTRACTUM  ACONITI. 

EXTRACT  OF  ACONITE. 

Recipe  libram    Foliorum  recentiura  Aconiti ; 
Take    a  pound  of  fresh  leaves  of  Aconites 

Contunde  in  roortario  lapideo,         insperso 

JBruise  {them)        in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkled 

exiguo  aquse ;  dein      exprinie     succum,      que 

vMh  a  little  water :    then      express       the  juice,     and 

consume    eum  non  defaecatum, 

evaporate  U      not    strained,       {'u  e,  without  straimng) 

donee  habeat      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
until    it  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 

For  Prop.  &c.,  see  Aconiti  Folia,  page  lO. — Bose,  gr. 
^  at  first,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  gr.  vj. 
morning  and  evening. 
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EXTRACTUM  ALOES  PURIFICATUM. 

PURIFIED  EXTRACT  OF  ALOES. 

Recipe  Extract!      Aloes  spicatse    contriti     libram ; 
Take     of  Extract  of  spiked  Aloes    powdered  a  pound; 

Aquas  ferventis  congiuni ; 
qfooiUng  Water  a  gallon  ; 

Macera    ^  per  triduum  leni  calore ;        dein   cola» 
Macerate  for  three  days  tvith  a  gentle  heat ;  then  strain^ 

et      sepone,     ut     faeces       subsidant.  Effunde 

and   set  aside,  thai  the  dregs  may  subside.      Pour  off 

liquorem  defaecatum,  et    consume    donee  habeat 
the  strained  liquof,        and  evaporate  until     it  acquire 

ido'neam  crassitudinein. 
a  proper  consistence. 

For  Prop.  &c.,  see  Aloes  spicata  extractum^  P&g6  1|* 
— ^DosE,  gr.  X,  to  gr.  xv. 

EXTRACTUM  ANTHEMIDIS. 
EXTRACT  OF  CHAMOMILE. 

Recipe    Florum  exsiccatorum  Anthemidis    libram ; 
Take      of  dried  Flowers  of  Chamomile  a  pound ; 

Aquae     congium ; 
of  Water  a  gallon  ; 

Decoque    ad  octarios  quatuor,  et    cola    li  uorem 
Bo\l  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor 

adhuc    calentem;    denique,    consume     eum    donee 
whilst   ,  hot ;  lastly,        evaporate    it        until 

habeat     idoneam  crassitudinem. 
it  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 
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The  essential  oil  of  the  chamomile  is  dissipated  hj 
boiling.  The  bitter  extract  which  is  left  may  be  used 
as  a  stomachic  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb,  &c.  in 
doses  of  gr*  x.  or  more. 


EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNA. 

EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA. 

Recipe  libram    Foliorum  recentium  Belladonnae; 
Take     a  pound  <^fresh  Leaves  of  Belladonna  ; 

Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,       insperso 

Bruise  {tkem)       in  a  stone  mortar^  sprinkled 

exiguo  aquae;      dein    «xprime    suocum,      que 

with  a  Utile   toater;     then    express      the  juices  ,  and 

consume     eum,      non  defscatum 

evaporate    it^  not  strained  (i.  e.  without  straining), 

donee  habeat      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
until    it  acqmre  a  proper  consistence. 

The  virtues  of  this  inspissated  juice  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  plant,  in  a  milder  degree.  Applied  to  the 
eye,  it  produces  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  is 
employed  for  this  purpose  previously  to  uie  operation 
for  cataract. — Dose,  when  eiven  internally,  gr.  j.  to  gr. 
V. ;  but  it  must  be  exhibitea  with  caution  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  quality*  ' 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA. 
EXTRACT  OF  CINCHONA.      • 

Recipe  libram  Corticis  contusi  Cinchonse  lancifolis ; 
7hke    a  pound  of  bruised  Bark  qflance4eavedCinckanm; 

cong'mm  Aquae ; 
a  gallon  of  Water; 
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Decoque      ad  octarios  sex,    et       cola    liquorem 
Boil  down    to  tixpmts^  and    tirmn  tfn  liquor 

adhuc  calentem.        Eodem  modo  decoque 

whUtt  hot.  In  the  same  manner        boU  down 

ex  pari  mensura         Aquae      quater,         et    cola. 
from  the  like  measure  of  Water  four  times,    ar.d  strain, 

Denique,  consume    liquores  omnes   mistos   in  unum, 
Lastfyt      evaporate  all  the  liquors      mired    into  one, 

'Oonec  habeant      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
until    they  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 

Hoc  Extractum  debet  servari      molle,  quod  sit 
This  Extract      ought  to  be  kept  soft ^      which  may  be 

aptum    ad  fingendas    pilulas,    et       curdh,    quod 
fit  to  form  pi^9        ond    hard,        which 

possit  teri  in  pulyercm. 

r.iay  he  able  to  be  nibbed  into  a  powder. 

The  virtues  of  Cinchona  are  considerably  weakened 
by  this  mode  of  preparation,  which  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood from  wnat  has  been  said  under  the  head  of 
Decoctions,  p&ge  229,  and  under  Decoctum  Cinchona, 
pa^e  230.  It  nevertheless  retains  some  of  the  active 
principle  of  cinchona,  and,  like  the  decoction,  and  in- 
nision,  may  be  given  to  those  whose  stomachs  reject 
cinchona  in  powder. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  3ss.,  dissolved  in 
distilled  water :  the  whole,  nowever,  is  not  soluble, 
owing  to  the  oxdizement  of  the  extractive  by  the 
boiling  employed  in  the  process. 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA  REStNOSTtM. 

RESINOUS  EXTRACT  OF  CINCHONA. 

Recipe  libras  duas  Corticis  contusi 

Take  two  pounds  of  the  bruised  Bark 

CinchonsB  lancifoHse ;      congium  Spiritus  rectiiicati  \ 
oflance4eaved  Cinchona  ;  a  gaUon   of  rectyied  ^•^[i.xtVX-  ^ 
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Macera  per  dies  quatuor^         et  cola. 

Macerate         for  four  daysy  and        strain, 

Destillet  tinctura       balneo  aquoso,   donee  habeat 
Let  the  tincture  distil  in  a  water  bath,    until     it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinero. 
^  a  proper  consistence. 

By  this  mode  of  preparation,  those  substances  on 
-which  the  active  properties  of  bark  depend,  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  altered  or  decomposed  as  in  making  the 
fi)rmer  extract.  Mr.  Brande  says,  "  it  is  customary  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  all  the  extracts  of  bark,  but,  we 
jthink^  Without  sufficient  reason,  and  their  convenience 
often  recommends  them.'* — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS. 
EXTUACT  OF  COLOCYNTH, 

Recipe  libram      Pulpse  Colocynthidis ;  congium 

TcJee      a  pound  of  the  Pulp  ofColocynth;     a  gallon 

Aquee ; 
of  Water ; 

Decoque    ad  octarios  quatuor,  et     cola    liquorem 
Boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor 

adhuc  calentem ;    denique,     consume     eum   donee 
.  whilst  hot ;  lastfy,         evaporate     it     .  vntU 

habeat        idoneam  crassitudinem. 
it  acquire    a  proper  consistence, 

Jt  has  already  been  stated  that  the  pulp  of  coloeynth 
is  too  drastic  a  cathartic  to  admit  of  ordinary  exhibition. 
This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  the  above  form  of 
preparation,  which  constitutes  an  useful  cathartic,  espe- 
fiiaiuy  when  conjoined  with  calomel. — Dose,  gr.  v.  to  5ss. 
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EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COM- 

POSITUM. 

COMPOUND  EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH. 

Recipe  uncias  sex  Pulpse         Colocynthidis  concise; 
Take    nx  ounces  ofthePvlp  of  Colocynth     sliced; 

uncias  duodecim      Extract!    .    *     Aloes  spicatse 
twelve  ounces  of  the  Extract      of  Spiked  Aloes 

contriti ;  uncias  quatuor        Gummi-resinee 

powdered ;         four  ounces  of  the  Gum-resm 

Scammonese     contritse;      unciam       Seminum 
of  Scammony     powdered;     an  ounce     of  the  Seeds 

Cardamom!  contritorum ;  uncias  tres 

of  Cardamom  powdered;  three  ounces 

Saponis  duri ;  congium  Spiritds  tenuioris ; 
of  hard  Soap  ;  a  gallon    of  proof  Spirit ; 

Macera        Pulpam      Colocynthidis      in  Spiritu 
Macerate     the  i'ulp    of  Coloci/nth         in  the  Spirit 

leni  calore,  per  quatriduum.-   Cola    liquorem, 

with  a  gentle  heat,  for  four  days.         Strain  the  liquor ^ 

que  adjice  Aloen,    Scammoneam,  et     Saponem  ei; 
and  add     the  Aloes,  the  Scammony,  and  the  Soap  toU; 

dein      consume         Spiritum,      donee        habeat 
then       evaporate        the  Spirit,      until  it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem,  et,    sub  finem,  admisce 

a  proper  consistence,       and,  towards  the  end,    mix  in 

Semina     Cardamomi. 
the  Seeds  of  Cardamom. 

This  combination  of  cathartics  is  extremely  useful 
in  a  variety  of  cases.  Like  the  former  preparation,  it 
may  be  advantageously  combined  with  calomel. — Dose, 
gr.  V.  to  9j. 

y2 
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EXTRACTUM  CONII. 

EXTRACT  OF  HEMLOCK. 

Recipe  libram    Conii  recentis ; 
Tifke     a  pound  offreth  Hemlock  ; 

Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,  insperso  exigiio 
Bruise  [U)  in  a  stone  mortar,        sprinkled  witkakttle 

aquae;     dein  exprime  succum,   que    consume    eum. 
footer;    then  express    thejidce,  and  evaporate    it 

non  defsecatum,  donee 

not  strained        (i.  e.)  without  straining),  untU 

habeat      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
it  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 

The  narcotic  properties  of  hemlock  are  considerably 
diminished  by  subjecting  it  to  this  form  of  preparation. 
After  this  extract  has  been  kept  some  time,  its  surface 
becomes  covered  with  a  crystalline  efflorescence,  and 
then  it  is  nearly  inert. — Dose,  gr.  iij.  cautiously  in- 
creased to  9j. 

EXTRACTUM  ELATERII. 

EXTRACT  OF  ELATERIUM. 

Scinde    Pepones  matures    Elaterii,  et 

Cut  the  ripe  Fruit  of  wild  Cucumber,    and 

cola  succum  levissim^  expressum 

strain  the  jvice  lightly  expressed 

per  cribrum  setaceum  tenuissimum  in  vas  vitreum  ; 
through  a  veryfi^e  hair  neve  into  a  glass  vessel ; 

deinde      sepone  per  aliquot  horas,        donee 

then  set  (it)  aside       for  some  hours,  until 

crassior  pars        subsederit.  Parte  tenuiore  su- 

tAe  thicker  part  «Aa// Aave  subsided.    The  supernatant 
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pernatante    rejecta,  exsicca   partem  crassiorem 

thinner  part  being  rejected,  dry         the  thicker  part 

leni  calore. 

with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  active  principle  of  the  fecala  of  the  juice  of 
elaterium  has  been  termed  ekuin  by  Dr.  Paris. 

Prop. — Extract  of  elaterium  is  a  very  drastic  hjdra- 
gogue  cathartic.  It  is  chietlj  employed  in  ascites,  and 
m  cases  of  very  obstinate  costiveness. — Dose,  gr.  |  at 
intervals  of  four  hours. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS. 
EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN. 

Recipe    libram      Radicis  Gentianse     concisse; 

Take       a  pound    of  the  Root     of  Gentian      tUced; 

congium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
a  gallon   of  boiling  Water ; 

Macera     per  horas  viginti  quatuor ;  turn  decoque 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;         then  boil  down 

ad  octarios  quatuor,      et      cola    liquorem,      adhuc 
to  four  pints,  and   strain   the  liquor,     whilst 

caientem  ;  denique,  consume     eum,  donee  habeat 
hot ;  lastly,       evaporate  it,        untU    it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem. 
a  proper  consistence. 

Prop — Tonic,  stomachic.  It  is  often  employed  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines  having  similar  properties 
and  which  require  to  be  given  in  small  doses. — Dose, 
gr  X  to  3ss. 


Y  :^ 
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EXTRACTUxM  GLYCYRRHIZ^. 
EXTRACT  OF  LIQUORICE. 

Recipe   libram       Radicis        Glycyrrhizae     concisae; 
Take      a  pound    of  the  Root    of  Liquorice     sliced; 

congium  Aquae  ferrentis; 
a  gallon    of  boiling  water  ; 

Macera      per  horas  viginti  quatuor ;  turn  decoque 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  dawn 

ad  octarios  quatuor^    et      cola       liquorem      adhue 
to  four  pints,  and    strain    the  liquor      whilst 

caleiitem ;   denique,  consume   eum,  donee  habeat 
hot;  lastly,        evaporate  it,       until     it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem. 
a  pro;:er  consistence. 

The  extract  of  liquorice  sold  in  the  shops  maybe  sub- 
stituted for  this  preparation.  Extract  of  liquorice  is 
one  of  the  most  usenil  of  the  demulcents  for  allaying 
tickling  coughs.    It  may  be  taken  ad  libitum, 

EXTRACTUM  H2EMATOXYLI. 
EXTRACT  OF  LOGWOOD. 

Recipe  librara    Ligni  H«matoxyli 

Take    a  pound  of  the  Wood  of  Hcematoxylon  {Logwood) 

contriti;      congium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
powdered;  a  gedhn    ofboilifig  Water; 

Macera      per  horas  viginti  quatuor ;  turn  decoque 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;         then  boil  down 

ad  octarios  quatuor,     et      cola      liquorem      adhue 
fojbur phUi^  and    ttrcnu  iHe  Uquor     Mil^Ut 
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calentem ;  denique,  consume    eum,  doneo  .  habeat 
hot ;  UuUyj      evaporate  it^       until      it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem^ 
a  proper  consistence. 

Prop.— Astringent.  Given  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery. — ^JDose^  gr.  x.  to  3s8.,  in  any  of  th,e  dia* 
tilled  waters. 

EXTRACTUM  HUMULI. 
EXTRACT  OF  THE  HOP. 

Recipe    uncias  quatuor    Strobilorum  *    Humuli ; 
Ttike      four  ounces  of  the  Strobiles   of  the  Hop ; 

congium  Aqu^; 
a  gallon    of  Water  ; 

Decoque    ad  octarios  quatuor,  et    cola    liquorem 
jBoU  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor 

adhiic    calentem;    denique«    consume    eum  donee 
whilst     hot;  lastly y         evaporate    it        until 

habeat      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
it  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 

For  properties,  &c.  «^e  page  36  — Pose.  gr.  v.  to  Bj, 
either  in  pill  or  solution.  This  extract  may  be  given  m 
some  cases  where  opium  is  not  admissible. 

EXTH ACTUM  HYOSCYAMI. 

EXTRACT  OF  HENBANE. 

Recipe  libram    Foliorum  recentium  Hyoscyami; 
Take     a  pound  of  Fresh  Leaves         of  Henbane ; 

*  Strobilus  signifies  an  artichoke,  the  flower  of  wKvvlK 
that  of  thehop  resembles  in  structure— ^ViftiiceWexi^axs^' 
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Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,         insperso 

Bruu6  {thevi)        in  a  stone  moftar,  sprinkled 

exiguo  Aquse;     dein    exprime    succum,    que 

wUh  a  litt'e    Water ;    then    express      thejuicCy  and 

consume    cum   non  def ecatum 

evaporate  it    .    ru^  strained      (i.  e.  vjiihoid  straining), 

donee  habeat      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
until    it  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 

For  Properties,  &c.  see  page  37. — Dose,  gr.  iij.  to  9j. 
in  form  or  pill. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPiR. 
EXTRACT  OF  JALAP. 

Recipe     libram       Radicis  Jalapae      contritas; 

Take        a  pound    of  the  Root    of  Jalap    powdered; 

octarios  quatuor       Spiritus  rectificati ;       congium 
four  pints  of  rectified  Sphit ;  a  gallon 

Aqu^ ; 
of  Water  ; 

Macera  Radicem        Jalapae         in  Spiritu 

Macerate        the  Rooi  of  Jalap       in  the  Spirit 

per  quatriduum,    et     effunde  tincturam.      Decoque 
for  four  days  y  and  pour  off  the  tincture,    hoildoum 

residuum  .  ex  Aqu^ 

the  residue  from  the  {whole  quantity  of)  Water 

ad  octarios  duos.  Dein  cola   tincturam    et   decoctum 
to  two  pints »  Then  strain  the  tincture  and  decoction 

separatim ;     et     hoc  consumatur ; 

separately  ;    and  let  this  {the  decoction)  he  evaporated  ; 

fJIa  destiilet,  donee  utrumque 

4r/  /Aajf  (ike  iinclurc)  distil,  irnlU  efwH 
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spissescat.  Postremo,        misce         Extractum 

becomes  thick.        Lattlyy  mir  the  Extract 

cum  Resina,       et       consume     donee       habeat 
with  the  ResiUf     and     evaporate    until         it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem, 
a  proper  consistence. 

Hoc  Extractum  servetur  molle,  quod  alt 

This  Extract      should  be  kept  soft,      which  may  be 

upturn      adfingendas      pilulas,    et      durum,  quod 
Jit  to  form  pillSf        and   hard,       Mich 

possit  teri  in  pulverem. 

may  be  able  to  be  rubbed  into  a  powder. 

The  Properties  and  Dose  are  the  si^me  as  those  of  the 
root  in  powder.    See  page  37* 

EXTRACTUM  LACTUCiE. 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTUCE. 

Recipe  libram    foliorum  recentium  Lactucae; 
Take      a  pound  of  fresh  leaves  of  Lettuce; 

Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,         insperso 

Bruise  {them)        in  a  stone  mortar^  sprinkled 

exiguo  Aquae:    dein    exprime    succum,     que 

with  a  Utile     Water :    then     express      thejmce^    and 

consume      eum      non  defaecatum 

evaporate     it  not  strained  (i.  e.  without  straimng\ 

donee  habeat      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
until     it  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 

See  Lactuca,  paj^e  38.  Employed  in  the  place  of 
opium  for  allaying  irritation. — Dose,  gr.  vj.  which  may 
be  gradually  augmented. 
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EXTRACTUM  OPII. 

EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM. 

Recipe  uncias  sedecim    Opii  concisi       congium 

Take    sixteen  ounces       of  Opium    tUced;        a  gallon 

Aquae; 
of  Water; 

Adjice  exiguum     aquse  Opio,  et 

Add      a  little         of  the  water      to  the  Opium,    and 

macera    per  horas  duodecim,    ut      mollescat; 
macerate  for  twelve  hours,  that    it  may  grow  soft; 

turn,    reliqua  Aqua  instillata  .  paulatim, 

then^  the  remmning  Water  being  dropped  in  gradually, 

tere  donee   misceantur        quam  optime,       et 

rub  {them)  until     they  are  mixed  as  well  as  possible,  and 

sepone,      ut    faeces  subsidant;  dein    cola 

set  aside,    that  the  dregs     may  subside;      then     strain 

liquorem,     et    consume,    donee    habeat       idoneam 
the  liquor,     and  evaporate,    untU     it  acquire    a  proper 

crassitudinem. 
cormstence. 

This  extract  contains  morphia  and  some  narcotine.  The 
latter  may  be  entirely  removed  by  agitating  the  extract 
with  aether,  when  it  has  become  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  When  the  aether,  by  distillation,  passes  over 
without  depositing  any  crystals  of  narcotine,  the  whole 
of  that  principle  is  removed ;  but  if  any  crystals  appear, 
the  operation  must  be  repeated  with  fresh  portions  of 
aether  until  crystals  are  no  longer  atforded  by  distil* 
lation. 

Prop. — This  extract  is  not  so  unpleasant  in  its  ope- 
ratioD  as  opium.— Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  vj. 
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EXTRACTUM  PAPAVERIS. 
EXTRACT  OF  POPPY. 

Recipe  libram     Capsularum  contusarum  Papaveris, 
Take     a  pound  of  the  bruised  Capsules      ofthePoppy^ 

demptU  seminibus ;       congium       Aqu3e  ferventis; 
deprived  of  the  Seeds  ;  a  gallon       of  boiling  Water; 

Macera    per  horas  viginti  quatuor;  turn  decoque 
Maceratefor  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  doum 

ad  octarios  quatuor,      et       cola      liquorem     adhuc 
to  four  pints,  and     strain    the  liquor    whilst 

calentem;  denique,  consume    eum,  donee   habeat 
hot;  lastly,       evaporate  it,        until      it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem, 
a  proper  consistence. 

Prop. — This  extract  acts  as  a  narcotic,  without  pro- 
ducing the  unpleasant  effects  which  follow  the  exhibi- 
tion of  opium. — Do3£.  gr.  ij.  to  9j. 

EXTRACTUM  RHEI, 
EXTRACT  OF  RHUBARB. 

Recipe  libram         Radicis  contritas  Rhei ; 

Te^e    a  pound       of tMe  powdered  Root        of  Rhubarb; 

octarium  SpiritAs  tenuioris ;  octarios septem  Aquae; 
a  pint       of  proof  Spirit :       seven  pints  of  Water; 

Macera     per  quatriduum    leni  calore ;  dein 

J^acerate  for  four  days        with  agentleheat;   then 

cola,       et      sepone,        ut     faeces  subsidant, 

strain,     and  set  aside,       that  the  dregs      may  subside, 

E^unde  liquorem,  que  consume  eum        defaecatum, 
Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  {when)  strained, 

donee  habeat      idoneam  crassitudinem. 
until    it  acquire  a  proper  consistence. 
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le  pureative  properties  of  rhubarb  ane  somewhat     < 
iorated  bj  this  mode  of  preparation.^— Dose,  gr.  x. 


The 
deteriorate 
to  3ss. 


EXTRACTUM  SARSAPARILLiE. 

EXTttACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA: 

if 

Recipe    libram     Radicis  concisae         Sarsaparillae ; 
Tafee       a  pound  of  the  sliced  Root       qfSanaparUia; 

congium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
a  gallon    of  boiling  water ; 

Macera     per  horas  viginti  quatuor;  turn  decoque 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  i        then  boil '  down 

ad  octarios  quatuor,  et     cola    liquorem  adhuc 

to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor   whist 

calentem ;  denique,  consume    eum,  donee  habeat 
hot;  lastly f      evaporate  it,        until    it  acquire 

idoueam  crassitudinem. 
a  proper  consistence. 

This  is  ah  useless  preparation,  the  virtues  of  sarsa- 

ItariUa  being  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  an  inso- 
uble  extract. 

EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII. 
EXTRACT  OF  THORN-APPLE. 

Recipe  librdTii    Seminum      Stramonii:  congium 

Take    a  pound  of  the  Seeds  of  Thorn-Apple ;  a  gallon 

Aqaae  ferventis ; 
qfboi^  Water ; 

Macerk        per  horas  qualuor    in  vase         leviter 
Macerate     for  four  hours  in  a  vessel     lightly 

clauso     prope  ignem  \    dein    exime     Semina,    et 
covered   near  the  fire;      then   takeout  ihn  ^eedsy  and 
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contunde  ^        in  mortario  lapideo ;  redde 

^rtftfe(lAem)  **     in  a  ttone  moiiar ;  return 

coDtusa  liquori ;  turn  decoque  ad 

the  brtdsed  (seeds)        to  the  liquor  ;        then  boil  down  to 

octariosquatuor,  et     cola    liquorem  adhuc  calentem. 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  whilst  hot, 

Denique,        consume  eum,        donee  habeat 

Lastly,  evaporate  it,  until  it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem. 

a  proper  consistence, 

• 

Prop. — ^Narcotic,  stimulant. — DosE,gr.  },  graduallj 
increased  to  gr.  ij. 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI. 
EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION. 

Recipe  libram    Radicis  recentis  Taraxaci       contusee; 
Take     a  pound  of  fresh  Root       of  Dandelion  bruised ; 

congium  Aquae  ferventis ; 
a  gallon  of  boiling  Water; 

Macera      per  horas  viginti  quatuor ;  turn  decoque 
Macerate  for  twenti/four  hours ;         then  boil  doum 

ad  octarios  quatuor,    et      cola      liquorem       adhuc 
to  four  pints,  and   strain    the  liquor      whilst 

calentem ;  denique,  consume    eum,  donee  habeat 
hot ;  lastly,      evaporate  it,        until     it  acquire 

idoneam  crassitudinem. 
a  proper  consistence. 

For  properties,  &c.,  see  Taraxacum^  page  71* — Dose, 
gr.  X.  to  3j. 
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MISTURiE. 
MIXTURES. 

Mixtures  should  always  be  prepared  when  required 
to  be  used,  as  they  are  a  class  of  preparations,  which,  in 
general,  are  soon  disposed  to  undergo  decomposition. 


MISTURA  AMMONIACI. 

MIXTURE  OF  (GUM)  AMMONIAC. 

Recipe  drachmas  duas  Ammoniaci; 

Take  two  drams  of  Ammoniac; 

octarium  dimidium  Aquae ; 
half  a  pint  of  Water; 

Tere     Ammoniacum     cum  Aqu^  paulatim 

Rub      the  Ammoniac      with  the  Water     graduaify' 

instillata,    donee  misceantur       quam  optim^. 
dropped  in,  until    they  are  mixed  as  well  as  possible. 

Prop. — Stimulating  expectorant,  and  antispasmodic : 
uaefal  in  chronic  catarrh,  &c. — Dose,  f  Jss.  to  f  ^. 

MISTURA  AMYGDALARUM. 

MIXTURE  OF  ALMONDS. 

Recipe   uncias  duas  Confectionis       Amygdalarura; 
Take       two  ounces    of  the  Confection  of  Almonds; 

octarium  Aquae  destillatse; 
a  pint       of  distilled  Water  ; 

Adjice      Aquam         paulatim      Confectioni 
^dd  the  Water     groAwxily     to  the  Confection 


Amygdalarum  inter  ter^ndum,  donee  mispeitntur ; 
ofAlmondt      whilst  trUuraikigg  imtU    they  are  muted; 

dein  cola. 
then  strain^ 

This  denmlcent  mixture  is  an  useful  vehicle  fbr  a 
Varietj  of  medicines. 


MJSTURA  ASSAFCETID^. 

MIXTURE  OF  ASSAFCETIDA. 

Recipe.  drachmas  duas  Assafoetidee; 

Take  two  dranu  cfAuafieHda; 

'   octarium  dimidium  Aquse ; 
hay'  a  pint  of  Water  ; 

Tere    Assafoetidam       cum  Aqua  instillata 

Rub      the- Atsqfcetida     with  the  Water    dropped  in 

paulatim,  donee  misceantur      quam  optime. 
gradudUy,  until    they  are  mixed  as  weU4U  possible. 

This  is  an  useful  form  for  exhibiting  assafeetida  by 
way  of  gljster  in  cases  of  cholic,  worms,  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  infants  arising[from  irritation  in' the  bowels 
during  the  period  of  dentition. 


MISTURA  CAMPHORS. 

MIXTURE  OF  CAMPHOR. 

Recipe  drachmamdimidiam  Camphorae;  minima  decem 
Take    half  a  dram  of  Camphor;  ten  minims 

Spiritus  rectificati ;  octarium  Aquae ; 
of  rectified  Spirit;    a  pint        qfWatct; 

z  2 
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Tere   Camphoram  primikin  cum  Spiritu,     deinde 
Rub     the  Camphor  first         with  the  Sptrii,  then 

cum  Aqu4        instillat^    paulatim,  et    cola. 
with  the  Water  dropped  in  gradually ,  and  strain. 

Camphor  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  irater. 
Pieces  of  camphor  put  into  a  bottle  of  water,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  there  some  days,  occasionally  shaking,  will 
produce  all  that  can  be  effected  by  following  the  direc- 
tions of  the  above  formula  r  the  solution  may  be  poured 
off  from  time  to  time  for  use,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
water  may  be  added  to  the  undissolved  camphor.  By 
this  means  a  supply  of  the  solution  may  be  kept  up 
without  any  waste  of  camphor. 

This  la  chiefly  useM  as  a  vehide  for  medicines 
necessary  to  be  administered  in  low  fererS)  nervous 
diseases,  &c. 


MISTURA  CORNU  USTI. 

MIXTURE  OF  BURNT  {HARTS')  HORN. 

Recipe  uncias  duas  Cornuum  ustorum ;  unciam 

Take     two  ounces    of  burnt  (Harts')  Horns;  an  ounce 

Gummi  Acacise        contriti;        octarios  tres 

of  the  Gum      of  Acacia     powdered;      three  pini^ 

Aquse; 
of  Water  ; 

Decoque     ad  octarios  duos,    movens     assidud; 
BoU  down    totwopintSf  stirring     constantly; 

turn  cola. 
then  strain. 

This  is  merely  phosphate  of  lime  suspended  in  water 
bjr  means  of  miicilii^e,  andiB  aVV^\i«c>aAK\»!^ 
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MISTURA  CRETiE. 
MIXTURE  OF  CHALK. 

Recipe         unciam  dimidiam         Cretae  praeparatfle ; 
Take  haif  an  ounce  of  prepared  Chalk  i 

drachmas  tres  Sacchari  purificati;  unciam  dimidiam 
three  dranu     of  purified  Sugar;     half  am  ounce 

Gummi  Acacise     contriti       octarium  Aquas. 
of  Gum  of  Acacia  powdered;  a  pint      ofWaier* 

Misce. 
Mix, 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for  giving  chalk,  which  has 
already  been  described  as  an  us3ul  medicine  in  diar- 
rhceas,  and  other  diseases  arising  from  acidity  of  the 
prima  via.  It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
opium,  catechuy  &c. — Dose,  f  Jj.  to  fjij. 

MISTURA  TERR!  COMPOSITA. 

COMPOUND  MIXTURE  OF  IRON. 

Recipe  drachmam  Myrrhas         contritae; 

Take  a  dram  of  Myrrh       powdered; 

grana  viginti  quinque  Subcarbonatis  Potassae; 

twenty-five  grains         of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potash; 

fluiduncias  septem  cum  semisse  Aquae  Rosae ; 

seven  fiuid'-ounces  with  half  (anounce)  of  Hose  Water; 

scrupulum     Sulphatis  Ferri        contritas; 

a  scruple  '     of  the  Sulphate     of  Iron     powdered; 

fluidunciam  dimidiam       Spirit^s  Myristtcas ; 

halfaflidd'ounce  of  the  Spirit      of  Nutmeg; 

drachmam  Sacchari  purificati; 
a  dram       s^ purified  Sugar ; 

z  3 
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Tere  simul      Myrrham    cum  Spiritu     Myristicse 
Rub    together  the  Myrrh  with  the  Spirit  of  Nutmeg 

et        Subcarbonate  Potassas,         que     his, 

and      the  Subcarbonate     (f  Potash^       and     tothae, 

inter  terendum,  adjice  primum  Aquam     Rosae, 
whUit  triturating^  add    first        the  Water  of  the  Rote, 

cum  Saccharo,  delude  Sulphatem    Ferri.        Immitte 
wOh  the  Sugar,  then      ihe  Sulphate  qflron.     Put 

misturam     statim  in  vas  vitreum  idoneum,    que 

the  mixture  immediate^  into  a  proper  glau  vessel,   and 

obtura  id. 
stop      it. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  are 
mutually  decomposed,  and  sulphate  of  potash^  and  proto^ 
carbonate  (firm  are  formed.  The  former  is  in  solution ; 
the  latter  is  in  a  solid  state,  mechanicallj  suspended 
in  the  mixture  by  the  myrrh.  When  properly  pre- 
pared, this  compound  is  of  a  ffreen  colour,  but  it  be- 
comes brown  by  exposure  to  the  -ir,  in  consequence  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  absorbing  oxygen,  and  becoming 
peroxide. 

Prop. — The  same  as  those  of  the  other  chalybeate^. 
Dose,  fjj.  to  fjij-  every  three  or  four  hours. 


MISTURA  GUAIACI. 
MIXTURE  OF  GUAIACUM. 

Recipe  drachmam  cum  semisse  Gummi-resinae 

Take      a  dram        with  half  {a  dram)  of  the  Gum-resin 

Guaiaci :  drachmas  duas     Sacchari  purificati ; 

of  Gutmcum;  two  drams  of  purified  Sugar  ; 

£uidrachmas  duas       Mucilaginis  Gummi 

/woj^tdd-drams  ofthcMw^t      iifiheGum 
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Acacise ;  fluiduncias  octo  Aquae 

of  Acacia;  eight  Jluid-ouncei  of  the  Water 

Cinnaraomi ; 
of  Cinnamon; 

Tere       Guaiacum  cum  Saccharo,       delude 

Bub         the  Guaiacum       with  the  Sugar,       then 

cum  Mucilagine,        que  his,  inter  terendiim, 

with  the  MucUage,      and  to  these,      whiltt  triturating, 

adjice  paulatim  Aquam     Cinnamomi. 
add     gradually  the  Water  of  Cinnamon. 


This  is  an  useful  form  for  exhibiting  guaiacum,  the 
properties  of  which  are  mentioned  at  page  34.  The 
action  of  the  medicine  is  assisted  bj  diluents. — Dose, 
f  38S.  to  f  Jij. 


MISTURA  MOSCHI. 
MIXTURE  OF  MUSK. 

Recipe    Moschi,      Gummi       Acacise        contriti. 
Take       of  Musk,    of  the  Gum  of  Acacia     powdered, 

Sacchari  purificati,         singulorum       drachmam ; 
of  purified  Sugar,  of  each  a  dram  ; 

Aquse  Rosae      fluiduncias  sex ; 
(f  Rose  Water  six  Jluid'Ounces  ; 

Tere  Moschum  cum  Saccharo,  deinde  cum  Gummi, 
Rvb  the  Musk  tvith  the  Sugar,  then      with  the  Gum, 

Aqua         Rosae  instillata  paulatim, 

the  Water  of  the  Rose  being  dropped  in  gradually. 

This  is  an  elegant  form  for  exhibiting  musk,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  anti8pasm»^'C&.-— \i^^'«»- 
f  Jij.  or  more. 
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SPIRITUS. 
SPIRITS. 


ALCOHOL. 

Recipe   congium    Spiritds  rectificati ;     libras  tres 
Take      a  gallon      of  rectified  Spirit  s       three  pounds 

Subcarbonatis        Potassae ; 
of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potash  ; 

Injice  libram      Subcarbonatis  Potassse^ 

Throw  in     a  pound    of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potash^ 

prius         calefactam  ad  gradum  trecentedmuixiy 

first  heated  to  the  300**^  degree^ 

Spiritui,         et    macera     per  boras  viginti  quatuor, 
to  the  Spirit^  and  macerate  for  twentyfour  hours, 

movens  ssepius ;      turn,  effuso  Spiritui^  adjice 

stirring  frequently;  then,  to  the  SJnrk  poured  off,  add 

Subcarbonatis  Potassse     quod  reliquum  egt, 

qf  the  Svhcarbonate  of  Potash  that  wMch  is  left, 

calefactum  ad  eundem  gradum ;  denique, 

heated  to  the  same  degree ;  lastly, 

balneo  aquoso^  destillet  Alcohol,  quod 

tvith  a  Water  bath,  let  the  Alcohol  distil,        which 

est  servandum  in  vase  obturato. 
if    to  be  kept    in  a  stopped  vessel, 

Fondus  specificum  Al(5oholis  est 

The  specific  gravity  of  Alcohol  is 

ad  pondus  specificum     Aquae  destillataey  ut    .815    ad 
to  the  specific  gravity      of  distilled  Water,  as    .815     to 

LOOO  (octingentdd     et    quindecim  ad  mille). 
1*000  (eight  hundred  and  jt/teen        to  orne  t^uiaiuQ. 
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Rectified  spirit  is  alcohol  in  combination  with  water. 
By  distilling  it,  as  above,  the  water  is  removed,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  havinff  a  greater  affinity  for  tlie  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash  tnan  for  the  alcohol,  and  conse- 
quently remaining  in  the  retort  while  the  latter  passes 
over.  By  employing  muriate  of  Ume,  which  has  a  still 
greater  affinity  for  water  than  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
alcohol  mapr  be  obtained  nearly  pure. 

Alcohol  IS  composed  of  2  atoms  carbon,  1  atom  oxy- 
gen, 3  atoms  hyarogen.  It  boils  at  176**  F.*  and  is  not 
capable  of  being  firozen  at  the  lowest  known  temper- 
atures. It  combines  with  water  in  all  proportions  with 
condensation  of  volume,  and  a  consequent  evolution  of 
caloric  Amongst  a  variety  of  other  substances,  it  dis- 
solves the  volatile  oils,  resms,  gum-resins,  soaps,  sugar, 
extractive,  and  the  alkalies. 

For  the  generation  of  alcohol,  see  page  203,  and  for 
rectified  ^nSproqf  tpirity  see  page  67* 


SPIRITUS  AMMONIE. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA. 

Recipe  octarios  tres  Spirit^s  tenuioris;  unciasquatuor 
Take    three  pmU     of  froof  Spirit ;       four  ouncei 

Muriatis  Ammonise ;  uncias  sex 

of  the  Muriate  of  Ammoma  ;  six  ounces 

Subcarbonatis  Potassae ; 

of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potash; 


*  The  boiling  point  of  alcohol  of  course  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains.  It 
boils  at  the  above  point  when  of  the  sp.  gr.  stated  by 
the  College,  viz.  .815.  By  rectifying  it  over  muriate  of 
Hme,  it  has  been  obtained  as  low  as  .791% 


jtfii£«,         «  destillet  octarius  com  semisse 

jH^  mmi  let  a  pint  and  a  half  distil 

fnat  ksv        io  receptaculum  frigefactum. 
0(flr «  jiw.tEv  hUo  a  receiver     made  cool, 

^afoDg  af  ammonia  is  composed  of  muriatic  add 

gm4  annuel  f  subcarbonate  (carbonate J  of  potash,  of 

i^Quiiu:  ^"id  and  potash.     Muriatic  acid  consists  of 

jm»r>m»  xad  hTdro^n,  and  potash  of  oxjgen  and  potas- 

.«uia^    TW  carbonic  acid  of  the  subcarbonate  unites 

^flu  ^  ammonia  of  the  muriate,  forming  carbonate  of 

and  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  umtes  with  the 

of  the  muriatic  acid,  forming  tpoter ;    the 

of  the  potash  unites  with  the  chlorine  of  the 

add,   and  forms  chloride  of  potiusium,  which 

in  the  retort. — Or,  the  muriatic  acid  of  the 

inu^niise  unites  with  the  potash  of  the  subcarbonate, 

•^u;taa^  muriate  of  potash,   while  the  carbonic  acid  of 

•jtt  ttlScarbonate  unites  with  the  ammonia  of  the  muri- 

jMi.  Mining  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  distilled 

,^vxtc  w:ih  the  spirit. 

l»x  ci^  <^:ase  we  obtain  a  carbonate  of  ammonia,  con« 
^Bjdtic  of  1  atom  acid,  and  1  atom  ammonia,  and  not  a 
^fgfmmi^r^onate,  as  when  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decom- 
jjglrll  in  the  dry  way  by  carbonate  of  lime.  See  the 
JuiQirngaJer  Ammonia  SyJbcarb.  page  92. 

f%M»  spirit  is  principally  employed  pharmaceutically. 
^inr.  Pkep.  Spiritus  Ammonia  Aromal. ;  SpiritusAm' 
^Midus. 


SPHUXTTo   -MMONI^  AROMATICUS. 

IBIT  OF  AMMONIA. 

Cinnamomi  contuti, 

ri        of  Cinnamon         hndaed^ 


Garyophyllomm  contiMonim,         lingulonun 

o/Ctovtt  brtdted,  o^each 

drachmu  duu ;  unciaa  quatuor        Corticia 

luio  dramt ;  Jour  ouiwtt  df  lie  Peel 

Limonum  ;      libnm  dimidiam     Subcarbonath 
i^Z-emoiu;      haffapamid  e/tie  Si^carboHole 

FotBSis  J  uncial  quinque  Muriatii 

ofPottuh;  Jive  omuxt  of  the  Muriate 

Ammoiiiae;     octarioi  quatuor    Spiriiut  rectificati| 
of  Antmoma:   Jour  pinii  of  rectified  ^int ; 

CongiuD  Aqun ; 
a  galloa    of  Water  ; 
Miice,  et    dettillent  octarii  Kk. 
Mix,   and  let  lig  jnaU  di*lU. 


SPIRITUS  AMMONLE  FfETIDUS. 
F(ETID  SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA. 
Recipe  octarios  duos     Spirttfis  AmmoniEB; 

Take      IwopiiUi  o/the  Spirit 

IS  duaa  Asaarcetidie ; 
two  ouncei    of  Au^tida; 
Macera      per  horas  duodecim,  t 
Macerate  for  tuiclve  hojirt, 
dettillet  octariui  ci 
lei  a  pint  and  a  halfdkCil 
frigefac 
made  tool. 
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Faop.-~Stimulant,   antii^asmodic. — Dose,  f  388.  to 
f3j.  in  water. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIJE  SUCCINATUS. 
SUCCINATED  SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA, 

Recipe  drachmas  tres  Mastiches ;  fluidrachmas  novem 
Take    three  drams     ofMasHck  ;  tdne  Jiuidrdraam 

Spiritds  rectificati ;  minima  quatuordecim  Olei 

i^  rectified  Spirit ;   fourteen  nmdms  of  the  Oil 

Lavandulse ;    minima  quatuor  Olei  Succini ; 

of  Lavender  ;  four  minims  of  the  Oil  of  Amber  ; 

fluiduncias  decem  Liquoris         Ammonias ; 
ten  fltdd'ounces     of  the  solution  of  Ammo/ma; 

Macera  Mastichen         in  Spiritu,  ut 

Macerate        the  Mastich        in  the  Spirit,         that 

liquetur,  et    effunde  tincturam  defsecatam ; 

U  may  be  dissolved,  and  pour  off  the  clear  tincture  / 

tum    adjice  caetera,  et     agita  omnia 

then  add      the  other  (ingredients),  and  Jiake  the  whole 

nmul. 
together. 

Prop. — Stimulant,   antispasmodic— Dose,  v\x,   to 
f  3ss.  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI. 
SPIRIT  OF  ANISEED. 

Recipe       libram  dimidiam       Seminum         Anisi 
Take  haffapound  <f  the  Seeds      of  Anise 

contusorum  ^  congium  Sj^ritds  tenuioris;  qaod 
dndsed;         agdUm   of prooj  S^pwil ;       vmtv^ich 
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lit  satis  Aquae  ^        ad  prohibendum 

may  he      sujfflcient       qf  Water       to  prevent 

empyreuma; 
empyreuma; 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor ;         turn 

Macerate         for  tweidy^fiwr  hotan ;  then 

congius  destillet  lento  igue. 
let  a  gallon  dUtil  with  a  slowjire. 

Prop. — Carminative,  cordiaL — ^Dosc,  f  5j.  to  f  5iv. 
in  water. 

SPIRITUS  ARMORACI^  COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 

Recipe      Radicis  recentis     Armoraciae         concisee^ 
Take         of  the  fresh  Root     of  HonC'radith  gUced, 

Corticis  exsiccati  Aurantiiy    singulorum  libram ; 
qfthe  dried  Peel    of  Orange,  of  each  a  pound; 

MyristicaeNudeorum  contusorum  unciamdimidiam; 
qf  Nutmegs  hrwsed  half  an  ounce; 

Spirit^s  tenuioris   congium;    Aquae         quod 
of  proof  Spirit        a  gallon;    of  Water     that  which 

sit         satis         ad  prohibendum  empyreuma ; 
maybe  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma; 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor;  turn 

Macerate  for  twenty  fotur  hours ;  then 

destillet  congius  lento  igne. 
let  a  gallon  distil  with  a  shwflre^ 

This  preparation  of  horse-radish  is  prindpallj  em- 
ployed in  dropsies  as  an  adjuvant  to  otner  diute\.\K;^« — 
I)o8E,f3j.tof3iv. 
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SPIRITUS  CAMPHORS. 
SPIRIT  OF  CAMPHOR. 

Recipe   uncias  quatuor   Camphorae ;      octariod  duos 
Take     four  ouncet  of  Camphor ;     two  pimti 

Spiritds  recdficati ; 
of  rectified  Spirit; 

Misce,  ut    Cahiphbra     liquetur. 

Jdh,    that  the  Camphor  may  be,  dissolved. 

Spirit  of  camphor  is  employed  as  a  local  stimulant, 
either  alone  or  with  other  remedies  of  a  similar  nature, 
in  chilblains,  numbness,  gangrene,  chronic  rheumatbm, 
&c 

SPIRITUS  CARUI, 
SPIRIT  OF  CARRAWAY. 

Recipe   Seminum     Carui  contusonim  libram 

Take      of  the  Seeds  cfCarraway  bruised  a  pound 

cum  semisse ;  Spiritiis  tenuioris   congiuih ; 

v/Uh  half  (a  pound)  ;    of  proof  Spirit         a  gaUon  ; 

Aquser     quod         sit    .   satis        ad  prohibendum 
ofWater  that  wMch  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent 

empyreuma ; 
empyretma  ; 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor ;  turn 

Macerate         fir  twentyfour  hours;  then 

destillet  congius  lento  igne. 
let  a  gallon  distil  with  a  slow  fire. 

Prop. — Carminative,  stimulant,  stomachic.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  correct  the  unpleasant  griping  o^ 
50Jne  pur/j;atives. — ^Do8ii,i3'^Aoi1\Ni 
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SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMI. 

SPIRIT  OF  CINNAMON. 

Recipe    scrupulos  quinque,      pondere.        Old 
Take       jive  scruples ^  hy  weight,      (ftHe  Oil 

Cinnamomi ;     octarios  quatuor    cum  semisse 
of  Cinnamon  ;    four  pm^  with  haff  (a  pint) 

Spirit^s  rectificati ; 
of  rectified  Spirit ; 

Acyice    Spiritum      Oleo,  et      affunde 

Add        the  Spirit      to  the  Ot/,    and   pour  thereto 

tantum  Aquas,         ut  post  destillationem 

so  much  Jrater,         that         after  distillation 

supersit  quod  sit  satis 

there  may  remain       that  which      may  be       sufficient 

ad  prohibendum  empyreuma ;    turn    lento  igne 

to  prevent  empyreuma;     then   with  a  slow  f  re 

destillet  congius. 
let  a  gallon  cSstil, 

Prop. — Stimulant,  aromatic, — Dose,  f  3j.  to  f  3iv.  in 
an/  convenient  liquid. 

SPIRITUS  COLCHICI  AMMONIATUS. 

AMMONIATED  SPIRIT  OF  MEADOW- 

SAFFRON. 

Recipe    uncias  duas  Seminum         Colchici 

Tedce      two  ounces    of  the  Seeds      of  Meadow-saffron 

contusorum ;  octarium     Spiritus  aromatici 

bruised;  a  pint  (fthe  Aromatic  Spirit 

Ammonias; 
ofAmmoma; 
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Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Maceraie  fir  fourteen  dai/i,  and  strain. 

This  is  not  an  eligible  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
colchicum. — Dose,  f3ss.  to  f  3j.in  any  proper  vehicle* 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  JUNIPER. 

Recipe  Baccarum       Juniper!    contusarum  libram; 
Take     of  the  Berries  of  Juniper  bruised         a  pound ; 

Seminum      Carui  contusorum^   Seminum 

of  the  Seeds  ofCarraway  bruised,  efthe  Seeds 

Fceniculi      contusoruniy      singulorum      unciam 
of  Fennel     bndsed,  of  each  an  ounde 

cum  semisse ;  Spiritiis  tenuioris   congium ; 

with  half  {an  ounce) ;    of  proof  Spirit         a  gMm : 

AquBe      quod         sit         satis       ad  prohibendum 
of  Water  mat  which  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent 

empyreuma ; 
empyreuma  ; 

.Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor;  turn 

Macerate         for  twentyfour  hours ;  then 

destillet  congius  lento  igne. 

let  a  gallon  Mstil  with  a  slow  fire. 

This  spirit  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
diuretic  remedies  in  dropsies. — Dose,  f  3j.  to  f  3iv. 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULiE. 

SPIRIT  OF  LAVENDER. 

Recipe  Jibras  duas   Florum  recentium   Lavandula? ; 
Ta^e      two  pounds  o/t^JVcshJloxDerk  ^Lanenders 
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congium    Spirittis  rectificati ;    quod  sit 

a  gaJlon      of  rectified  Spirit ;       that  wMch    may  he 

satis         Aquae      ad  prohibendum  enopyreuma; 
iuffident   of  Water  to  prevent  empyreumai 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor;         turn 

Macerate         for  tipenty^four  hours ;  then 

destillctt  coDgius  lento  igne. 

let  a  gallon  Sstil  tvith  a  slow  fire. 

Principally  employed  as  a  perfume. 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULiE  COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  LAVENDER. 

Recipe      Spiritds .  Lavandulae       octarios  tres  I 

Take         (fthe  Sptrii      of  Lavender     three  pints; 

Spiritds  Rosmarini    octarium;      Corticb 

^tke  Spirit     ofRosemairy  a  pint ;  ^  the  Bark 

Cinnamomi        contusi,         Myristicae  Nudeorum 
of  Cinnamon        bruised,  of  Nutmegs 

contusorumy        singulorum         unciam  dimidiam ; 
bruised,  qfeach  haff' an  ounce; 

Pterocarpi  Ligni         concisi  unciam ; 
rfred  Saunders  Wood  sliced    an  ounce; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Prop. — Stimulant. — Dose,  Ttlxxx.  to  f3ij.,  on  a  lump 
of  sugar,  or  in  water* 
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SPIRITUS  MENTHJE  PIPERITJE. 

SPIRIT  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

Recipe  pondere     scrupulos  sex    cum  semisse 

Take     by  weight   we  scruples        wiUihalf  {a  scruple) 

Olei  Menthae  piperitse ;       octarios  quatuor 

of  the  (HI      of  Peppermint:  fout  pints 

cum  semisse        Spirit^s  rectificati ; 
with  hay^{apmt)  cf  rectified  Spirit; 

Adjice  Spiritum  Oleo,        et    aflfunde        tantum 
Add      the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour  thereto  so  much 

Aquae,     ut       supersit  post  destiUadqnem 

WeOer,     that     there  may  remain    after  disiUlaiioH 

quod  sit  satis  ad  prohibeiidttm 

that  which       may  he       sufficient       to  prevent 

empyreuma;  tum  lento  igne         destillet  congius, 
empyreuma;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a  gallon  distiL 

Prop. — Carminative,  antispasmodic — Dose,  f  3j.  to 
fjss. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHA  VIRIDIS. 
SPIRIT  OF  SPEARMINT. 

Recipe   pondere     scrupulos  sex  cum  semisse 

Take       by  weight  six  scruples      with  hay  {a  scruple^ 

Olei  Menthse  viridis;  octarios  quatuor 

of  the  OH       of  Spearmint:  four  pints 

cum  semisse        Spiritus  rectificati; 
with  half  {a  pint)  of  rectified  Spirit; 

Adjice  Spiritum  Oleo,         et    afiunde        tantum 
jJd     the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  fad^owtherHosomuJt 
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Atfom^     ut       post  destillationem    supersit 
Water,     Hud     after  dittUlation^         there  may  remain 

quod  sit  satis  ad  prohibendum 

that  which       may  he       sufficient       to  prevent 

empyreuma;  turn  lento  igne         destillet  congiut* 
empyreuma;  thenwithaslowJtreletagalhndutiL 

Paop. — Carminatiyey  stomachic. — Dose,  f  3j.  to  fjss. 

SPIRITUS  MYRISnCJE. 
SPIRIT  OF  NUTMEG, 

Recipe  MyristicaeNucleorum  contusorum  uncias  duas; 
Take    of  Nutmegs  bruised         two  ounces; 

Spiritiis  tenoioris    congium;    Aouas       quod 

of  proof  Spirit  a  gallon;     of  Water    that  which 

sit         satis        ad  prohibendum  empyreuma; 
may  be  si^fficient  to  prevent  empyreuma  ; 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor;         turn 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hnars;  then 

destillet  congius  lento  igne. 
let  a  gallon  distil  wUh  a  slow  fire. 

Prop.  —  Stimulant,   carminative.  —  Dose,  f  5 j     to 

fjss. 

SPIRITUS  PIMENTiE. 

SPIRIT  OF  PIMENTA. 

Recipe       Baccarum  Pimentae        contusarum 

Take  of  the  Berries       ofPvmenta     bruised 

uncias  duas ;  Spiritus  tenuioris  congium ;  Aqua? 
two  ounces;    cf  proof  Spirit        agcUlou^   ojWalcr 
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quod  sit  satis  ad  prohibendum 

thai  which       may  be     it0ckni      to  prevent 

empyreuma ; 
empyreuma; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor;  turn 

Macerate         for  tvoenty-jSur  hown ;  then 

lento  igne         destillet  congius. 
ivith  a  slow  fire  let  a  gallon  distiL 

Paop.— CarminatiYe.-— Dos?,  f3j.  to  f  Jss. 

SPIRITUS  PULEGH. 
SPIRIT  OF  PENNYROYAL. 

Recipe        scrapulos  septem^        pondere,        CHei 
Take  seven  scruples,  oy  weight,       of  Oil 

Pulegii ;  octarios  quatuor   cum  semisse 

of  Pennyroyal ;  fourpkids  with  haff[afmt) 

Spiritds  rectificati; 
of  rectified  Spirit; 

Adjice  Spiritum  Oleo,  .       et    affunde        tantuQi 
Ad!d      the  Spirit  to. the  Oil,  and  pour  thereto  so  nm^ 

Aquae,     ut      post  destillationem      supersit 

Water,     thai    after  distillation  there  may  remain 

quod  sit  satis  ad  prohibeDdum 

that  which      may  he      smficien^         to  prevent 

empyreuma;  turn  lento  igne  destillet  congius. 

empyreuma  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a  gallon  dSstilm 

Paop. — Carminative. — DosEjfSj.  tofjss. 
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SPIRITUS  ROSMAEINI. 
SPIRIT  OF  ROSEMARY. 

Recipe   unciam      pondere    01^  Rosmatim; 

Take       an  ounce    oy  weight  of  the  Oil  ofRotemary; 

congium  Spiritiis  rectificati ; 
a  gallon    of  rectified  Spirit ; 

Adjice  Spiritum  Oleo,        et    afiimde         tantam 
Add      the  S^rit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour  thereto  so  much 

Aquse,     ut        post  destillationem    tupersit 
Water,     that     after  distillation  there  may  remain 

quod  sit  satis  ad  prohibendum 

that  which     maybe      iuffident         to  prevent 

empyreuma;  turn  lento  igne         destillet  congiuf. 
empyreuma;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a  gallon  &tU, 

Trot. — Stimulant. — I>08E,f  5j.  to  f  ^m- 
Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Sapoms  C. ;  Spiritut  Lavan" 
dulmC. 


TINCTURiE. 
TINCTURES. 

Tinctures  are  solutions  of  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances in  rectified  or  proof  spirit. 

TiNCTuiLB  omnes  debent  prseparari 

AU  Tinctures  ought  to  he  prepared 

in  vasis  yitreis     clausis,       et       agitari  saepius 

in  glass  vessels     closed,        and    to  be  shaken    often 

inter  maceranduro. 
whilst  macerating. 
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.  TINCTURA  ALOES, 
TINCTURE  OF  ALOES. 

Recipe        Extract!         Aloes  spicatse       contriti 
jiake  ffEjftract       of  spiked  Aloes       powdered 

unciam  dimidiam ;  Eztracti    Glycyrrblz®  uDciam 
half  an  ounce;         of  Extract  oflipmice  an  ounce 

cumsemisae;  '^913!'^  octaiimn; 

with  haff^an  ounce);  i^  Water  apinfi 

Spirittis  rectificati  fluiduncias  quatuor; 
.   i^  rectified  Spirit  four  fluid- owncet; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et    cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  dajfs,  and  $tram* 

The  spirit  in  this  preparation  is  of  no  ot^er  use  than 
to  prevent  decomposition.  For  properties,  &^.  see  A1!69S% 
page  11.— Dose,  f  Jss.  to  fjiss. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  COJVIPOSITA. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  ALOES. 

Recipe        Extract!         Aloes  spicatas        contriti. 
Take  of  Extract       of  spiked  Aloes       powdered^ 

Stigmatum    Croc]«  singulorum    unciastres; 

of  Stigmata    of  Saffron^     of  each  three  ounces; 

Tincturse    Myrrhas   octarios  duos; 
of  Tincture  of  Myrrh  two  pints ; 

Macera    per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate fbr  fourteen  days,  and  strain^ 

Paop. — This   tincture  is  a  warm   stomachic,    and 
cathartic,  use&l  iYi  chlorosis,  jaundice,    gout,  &c — 
Dose,  as  a  stomachic,  f  3j.  to  f  3\j. ;  as  a  cathartic^  S^ss. 
tofjiss. 
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TiNCTURA  ASSAFGETIDJE. 
TINCTURE  OF  ASSAFGSTIDA. 

Recipe   uncias  quatuor    Assafoetidae ;     octarios  duos 
Take     four  ounces         rfAsio/beHda;  twopinU 

Spiritiis  rectiticati ; 
of  rectified  Spirit ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et     cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days f  and  strain. 

For  properties,  see  Assafcetida^  page  16.— 'Dose,  f  5s8. 
to  f  3j.  or  more. 

TINCTURA  AURANTII. 

TIJ^CTURE  OF  ORANGE  (PEEL). 

Recipe     Corticis  recentis     Aurantii      uncias  tres; 
Take        qffreikPeel  of  Orange    three  ounces; 

Spiritds  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
of  proof  Spirit        two  pints ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et     cola. 
Macerate  J  or  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

This  tincture  is  merely  of  use  to  flarour  incisions, 
decoctions,  &c.— The  Dose  may  be  from  f  3ss.  to  f  ^ss. 

TINCTURA  BENZOINI  COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND   TINCTURE  OF  BENJAMIN. 

Recipe  uncias  tres    Benzoini ;    uncias  duas  Balsami 
Take     three  ounces  of  Benzoin ;  tufo  ounces  of  Balsam 

Styracift    colati;      unciam    Balsami      Tolutani; 
qfStora*  strained;  an  ounce  of  Btdwrn.  oflN>V 
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UDciam  dimidiam       Extract!  Aloes  spicats; 

haiy^an  ounce  of  Extract        of  spiked  Aloes ; 

octarios  duos  Spiritiks  rectificati; 
two  pints         Of  rectified  Spirit ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecinOy  et  cola*  ' 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain* 

Paop Stimulating  expectorant.    Given  in  chronic 

catarrh,  &c.  It  is  also  employed  extemallj  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  indolent  ulcers. — Dose,  f 3s8.  to  f3ij.  formed 
into  an  emulsion  with  water  by  means  of  mudlage,  or 
yolk  of  egg. 


TINCTURA  CALUMBiE. 

0 

TINCTURE  OF  C ALU  MB  A, 

Recipe  uncias  duas    cum  semisse  Calumha^ 

Take      two  ounces      with  haf{an  ounce)    qfCalunUta 

concisas;  octarios  duos  Spiritds  tenuioris; 
sliced ;      two  pintf         of  proof  Spirit ; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola* 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  stram. 

For  properties,  &c.,  see  Calumba^  pas^  18.  This  tinc- 
ture is  added  to  tonic  incisions  and  decoctions  for  im- 
proving their  qualities. — The  Dose  may  be  from  fSss. 
to  fjss. 

TINCTURA  CAMPHORS  COMPOSITA. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR. 

JR^cipe   Camphorse  scrupulos  duos ;      dun  Opii 
Ta^e      qfCan^horiwoKr^flesi  of  hard  Opium 
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contritiy    A  cidi  Benzoic!,    singulorum  drachnMun ; 
powdfiredy  ofBenxxAc  Acid,   cfeach         a  dram ; 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos; 
of  proof  Spirit        two  pints  ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  '  and  strain. 

One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  about  fjss  of  this 
tincture. 

Prop. — Anodyne,  It  is  used  in  chronic  catarrh,  &c. 
Dose,  f  3j.  to  f 3ij. 


TINCTURA  CANTHARIDIS. 
TINCTURE  OF  SPANISH  FLY. 

Recipe     drachmas  tres      Cantharidis  contusae; 

Take        three  drams  of  Spanish  Fly      bruised; 

pctarios  duos  Spiritiis  tenuioris ; 
two  pints         of  proof  Spirit; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

For  properties  of  Cantharis^  see  page  19. — Dose,  t^x. 
to  f3j.  in  any  danulcent  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  CAPSICI. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAPSICUM. 

Recipe       unciam  Baccarum  Capsici; 

Take         an  ounce         of  the  Berries        of  Capsicum ; 

octarios  duos  Spiritus  tenuioris; 
two  pints         ofproff  Spirit ; 

2  B 
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Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  datft^  and  sirmtu 

Prop. — Stimulant,  aromatic.  Usefiil  in  cynanche 
maligna,  in  the  low  stages  of  tjphus,  &c.  A  gargle 
that  ma^  be  advantageously  employed  in  cjmanGne 
maU^a,  is  formed  b^  addi^  f  3ij.  of  this  tincture  to 
f  Jviij.  of  in:^ion  or  roses.— Dose,  th.  xij.  to  fSss. 


TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI. 
•    TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOM. 

Recipe      uncias  tres        Seminum  Cardamomi 

Take         tkree  ounces      of  the  Seeds         of  Cardamom 

contusonim ;  octarios  duos  Spiritds  tenuioris ; 
bruised;  two  pints         of  proof  Spirit; 

Macei^      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Moderate  Jor  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Employed  as  an  adjunct  to  infiisions  and  other  forms 
of  medicine,  in  Doses  of  f  3j.  to  f  ^ss.  or  more. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOM. 

Recipe      Seminum  Cardamomi,         Seminum 

Take         of  the  Seeds         of  Cardamom,        the  Seeds 

Carui,  Cocci,  singulorum 

ofCarraway,  (and)  Cochineal,  <feach 

ccmtritorum    drachmas  duas ;  Corticis  Cinaamomi 
bruised  two  drams;  of  Bark  of  Cinnamon 

contusi  unciam  dimidiam ;  Uvarum  passarum, 
bruised  half  an  otmce ;         rfdried  Grapes{Raisms), 
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acinis  demptisy  uncias  quaUior ; 

the  stones  being  taken  oui,        four  ounces  s 

Spiritiis  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ^ 
of  proof  Spirit        ttoo  pints; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordedm^  eft  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Employed  like  the  former,  and  in  the  same  doses. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILUK. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASCARILLA. 

Recipe  Corticis  Cascarillas     contriti    uncias  quatuor ; 
Take    of  Bark  of  CascariUa  powdered  four  ounces  i 

Spiritds  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
of  proof  Spirit       two  pints  ; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecfm,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 

•  

For  properties,  &c.,  see  CaseariHoy  page  21.— Dose. 
f3s8.  to  f3ss.    Seldom  employed. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASTOR. 

Recipe       uncias  duas  Castorei  contriti; 

Take  two  ounces  of  Castor  powdered; 

octarios  duos  Spiritds  rectificati ; 
two  pints  of  rectified  Spirit ; 

Macera      per  dies  septem,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,     and  strain. 

The  active  properties  of  castor  reside  in  resin  and  a 
volatile  oil,  which  are  soluble  in  the  spirit. 

2b2 
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Paop. — ^Antispasmodic,  emmenagogue. — Dose,  f  38s. 
to  f  3ss. 

TINClTJRA  CATECHU. 

TINCTURE  OF  CATECHU. 

Recipe      uncias  tres        Extract!  Catechu ; 

Take         three  ounces      of  the  Extract     of  Catechu  ; 

uncias  duas     Corticis  Cinnamomi     contusi ; 

two  ounces       oftJie  Bark     of  Cinnamon     bruited ; 

octarios  duos  Spiritds  tenuioris  ; 
two  pints  of  proof  SpM  ; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Prop. — This  tincture  is  a  warm  astringent,  useful  in 
chronic  diarrhceas. — Dose,  f  3j.  to  f3iij.  m  any  proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONiE. 
TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA  {BARK). 

Recipe  Corticis        Cinchonas  lancifolise       contriti 
Take     of  the  Bark  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  powdered 

uncias  septem ;  Spiritds  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
seven  ounces  ;     of  proof  Spirit        two  pints  / 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecun,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  dai/s,  and  strain. 

Used  prindpallj  as  an  adjunct  to  the  infusion  or  de- 
coction, m  Doses  of  f 3i.  to  f^ss.    It  cannot  be  given 
in  a  sufficient  dose  to  lulfil  all  the  intentions  of  bark 
or  sulphate  of  quina,  on  account  of  the  spirit  which  it 
contains. 
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TINCTURA  CINCHONiE  AMMONUTA. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA 

(BARK). 

Recipe  Corticis        Cinchonse  lancifoliae       contriti 
Take     of  the  Bark  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  powdered 

uncias  quatuQr ;      SpiritOs  aromatici     Ammonise 
four  ounces ;  of  aromatic  Spirit       of  Ammonia 

octarios  duos; 
ttuo  pints  ; 

Macera     per  dies  decent  qt  cola. 
Macerate  for  ten  dai/s,        and  strain. 

Used  in  the  same  maimer,  and  in  the  same  doses  as 
the  former. 


TINCTURA  CINCHONJE  COMPOSITA. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA 

{BARK). 

Recipe  Cordcis        Cincbonae  lancifolis       contriti 
Take     of  the  Bark   qflancc'leaved  Cinchona  powdered 

uncias  duas ;     Corticis  Aurantii       exsiccati 

two  ounces;       of  the  Peel       of  Orange      dried 

unciam  cum  semisse ;  Radicis  Serpentarise  contusae 
an  ounoe  and  a  half;    of  Root  ofSerpentary  bruised 

drachmas  tres ;  Stigmatum      Croci        drachmam ; 
three  drams ;    of  the  Stigmata  of  Saffron  a  dram  i 

Cocci  contriti  scrupulos  duos ; 

of  Cochineal  powdered  two  scruples; 

Spiritus  tenuioria  fluiduncias  viginti ; 
ofprjoofSpM,      twentjj^flmd'ounces; 

2b3 
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Macera    |>er  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days^  and  strain. 

Used  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  doses  as 
the  former  two. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON. 

Recipe   Corticis    Cinnamomi   contusi   unciastres; 
Take      of  Bark    ofdnnamon  bruued    three  ounces; 

Spiritiis  tenuioris  octarios  duos; 
^ proof  Spirit      two  pints ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Used  as  an  adjunct  to  a  variety  of  other  medicines, 
ix^  .Doses  of  f 3J .  to  f  3iij . 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITA. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON. 

Recipe  Corticis  Cinnamomi  contusi  drachmas  sex ; 
Take     of  Bark   of  Cinnamon  bruised    six  drams; 

Seminum    Cardamomi   contusorum  drachmas  tres; 
tf  the  Seeds  of  Cardamom  bruised         three  drams  ; 

Fructds  Piperis  long!       contriti,    Radicis 

if  the  Fruit  of  long  Pepper    powdered,  ofUie  Root 

ZingHieris    concisse,   singulorum    drachmas  duas ; 
ff  Ginger      sliced,       of  each  two  drams; 

,  Sfttritiis  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
of  proof  Spirit        two  pints  ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim^  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  d^ys,  and  strain. 
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Used  88  8n  8^unct  to  other  medicines.  It  may 
8l80  be  given  in  flatulent  complaints,  atonic  gout, 
&c. — Dose,  f  3j.  to  f  3ij.  or  more  in  any  convenient 
liquid. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS. 

TINCTURE  OF  DIGITALIS. ' 

Recipe    Folionim         Digitalis  ezsiccatorum 

Take       of  the  Leaves   tfthe  Fox^ixuve    dried 

uncias  quatuor ;  Spiritds  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
four  ounces:         tf proof  Spirit        two  pints  ^ 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 

ntx.  of  this  tincture  are  about  equal  to  gr.  j.  of  digi- 
talis  in  powder. 

This  IS  an  useful  preparation,  as  the  virtues  of  digi- 
talis may  be  loi^  preserved  under  the  form  of  tincture. 
For  properties,  &C.9  see  page  29. — Dose,  nix.,  cautiously 
increased. 

TINCTURA  GENTIANJE  COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  GENTIAN. 

Recipe  Radicis        Gentianse    condsae    uncias  duas ; 
Take    of  the  Root  of  Gentian  sliced        two  ounces ; 

Corticis  Aurantii         exsiccati       unciam; 

of  the  Peel        tf  Orange       dried  an  ounce; 

Seminum  Cardamomi  contnsonim 

of  the  Seeds  of  Cardamom  bruised 

unciam  dimidiam  |  Spiritiis  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
half  an  ounce;  cf proof  Spirit        two  pints; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
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PROP.-rStomachic.  This  is  an  useful  adjunct  to  other 
medicines  in  dyspepsia,  &c. — Dose,  f3j.  to  f5ij. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI. 

TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUM, 

^^ecipe       Gummi-resinse      Guaiaci  contrita; 

Take         of  the  Gum^esin    o/Guaiacum      powdered 

libram  dimijiam;  Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  duos; 
halfn  pound ;         of  rectified  Spirit     two  pints : 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  daj/s,  and  strain. 

For  Prop.  &c.,  see  Guaiacum,  page  34. — ^Dose,  f  3j. 
to  f31j.,  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  water  by  means 
of  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUM, 

Recipe     Gummi-resins         Guaiaci  centritse 

Take         of  the  Gurthresin      ofGuQmcum     pqwdered 

uncias  quatuor ;      Spiritus  aromatici      Ammpnise 
four  ounces ;  of  aromatic  Spirit       of  Amrnoma 

octarium  cum  semisse ; 
a  pint  and  a  half; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  dgiys^  and  strain. 

The  Guaiacum  is  assisted  in  its  operation  by  the 
ammonia ;  this  tincture  is  therefore  preferable  to  the 
former. — Dose,  f5j.  to  f  3ij.,  in  form  of  emulsion. 
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TINCTURA  HELLEBORi  NIGRI. 
TINCTURE  OF  BLACK  HELLEBORE. 

Recipe      Radicis  Hellebori  nigri         condsas 

Take         of  the  Root       of  black  Hellebore      sliced 

uncias  quatuor ;  Spiritds  tenuioris  octarios  duoft ; 
four  ounces;        of  proof  spirit        iwo  pints; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  preparation  of  hellebore  is  chiefly  employed  as 
an  emmenagogue. — Dose,  f  5ss.  to  f  3J.9  in  any  con- 
venient liqmd. 

TINCTURA  HUMULI. 

TINCTURE  OF  HOP. 

Recipe    Strobilonim       Humuli         uncias  quinque; 
Take       of  the  Strobiles    of  the  Hop    five  ounces  ; 

Spiritiis  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
of  proof  Spirit        two  pints  ; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  daifs,  and-strcan. 

Prop. — Tonic,  diuretic,  anodyne,  sedative.  It  is  re- 
commended as  being  useful  in  some  cases  where  opium 
is  not  admissible — -Dose,  f  3ss.  to  f  Sij.,  or  upwards. 

TINCTURA  HYOSCYAMI. 
TINCTURE  OF  HENBANE. 

Recipe    Foliorum  Hyoscyami       exsiccatorum 

Take       of  the  Leaves      of  Henbane       dried 

uncias  quatuor ;  Spiritiis  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
four  ounces;         of  proof  Spirit        two  pints; 
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Macen^      per  dies  quatuordecim>  et  cola. 
MacenUe  for  fourteen  day»^  and  strain. 

For  properties,  &c.  of  Henbariey  see  page  37. — ^Dose, 
Vf^y^r  tQ  f  3j.  In  the  larger  dose  it  seldopi  ffdls  to  pro* 
cure  ^ileep- 

TiyCTTOA  JAI-APiE. 

TINCTURE  OF  JALAP. 

Recipe  '  Radicls         Jalapss    contritse    uncias  octo ; 
Tak&       of  the  Root    of  Jalap  powdered  eight  ou$^c^s  ; 

Spiritils  tenuioris  oetarios  duos ; 
(f proof  Spirit        two  pints; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  forjburteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjunct  ta 
other  cathartics  in  form  of  mixture.— Dose,  f  3j.  to  f3iy. 

TINCTURA  KINO. 
TINCTURE  OF  KINO, 

Recipe         Kino  contriti  uncias  tres ; 

T(t^^  (fKino  powdered  three  ounois} 

Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  duos ; 
of  rectified  Spirit     two  pints  ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordeciro^  et  cola. 
Macerate  forfiurteen  days,  and  strain. 

Astringent.  Employed  with  other  astringents  in 
form  of  mixture  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c. — Dose,  f  3j« 
to  f  3ij. 
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TINCTURA  MYRRHS. 
TINCTURE  OF  MYRRH. 

Recipe       Myrrhee  contusse        unciasquatuor; 

Take  of  Myrrh        bruised  four  ounces; 

Spiritiis  rectificati  octarios  tres; 
of  rectified  Spirit     three  pints  ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Myrrh,  under  this  form,  is  principally  employed  locally 

in  garbles  along  with  inflision  of  roses,  &c.    It  is  also 

'  applied  to  unhealthy  ulcers,  and  to  bones  whilst  under- 

going  the  exfoliating  process,  and,  when  diluted  with 

water,  it  is  an  useful  application  for  spongy  gums. 

TINCTUftA  OPIL 
TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM. 

Recipe      Opii  duri  contriti  uncias  duas 

Take         of  hard  Opium        powdered       ttuo  ounces 

cum  semisse ;  Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
and  a  half;      (xf  proof  Spirit        two  pints; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

TTixix.  of  this  tincture  contain  gr.  j.  of  opium.  It  is 
an  useful  form  for  exhibiting  opium,  especially  when 
its  immediate  action  on  the  system  is  required; — Dosk^ 
Tr|x«  to  f5j. ;  but  in  some  cases  larger  doses  are  often 
necessary.  In  tetanus,  patients  are  capable  of  bearing 
extraordinary  doses  of  opium.  f3i.,  given  previous  to 
aperients  in  colica  pictonum,  is  saia  to  pave  the  way  for 
their  successful  operation.    Externally  applied  it  \& 
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anodyne*^  Its  action  in  this  way  is  facilitated  bj  unitiiig 
it  with  viiiegar ;  'but  the  alkalies  and  their  x^trbonaies 
destroy  its  ^ects:  in  the  former  case  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, which  is  soluble,  is  fbfrmed ;  in  the  latter  case»  the 
mi»pida.is  precipitated,  yet  how  often  we  see  it.  ))re- 
scribed  in  hniments,  in  which  ammonia  is  one  tif  ,t^e 
ingredients.  ,\ 

TINCTURA  RHEl.  . 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 

Recipe  Radicis        Rhei  concisae    unciasduas; 

Take     of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  sliced        two  ounoe$i 

Seminum  Cardamomi  contusorum  unciam  dimidiam ; 
of  Seeds    of  Citrdamom  bruised        half  an  ounce  ; 

Stigmatum  Croci  drachmas  duas ; 

of  the  Stigmata  €f  Saffron  two  drams; 

Spirit^s  tenuioris  octarios  duos ;  ^f 

of  proof  Spirit        two  pints ;  ^ 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim^  et  eola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days^  and  strain. 

Prop. — Stomachic  in  small,  and  aperient  in  layge 
doses. — Dose,  as  a  stomachic,  f  3j.  to  iSiif. ;  as  an  ape- 
rient, f  Ij.  It  is  j^enerallpr  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
stomacmcs,  or  sahne  aperients.  '  ' 

-   I  - 

TINCTURA  RHEI  COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 

Recipe  Radicis        Rhei  concisas  uncias  duas ; 

Take     of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  sliced      two  ounces  f 

Radicis  Glycyrrhizse    contusae    unciam  diinidi^unj; 
of  Root  rf  Liquorice     bruised     half  an  ounce;, 

Radicis  Zingiberis     concisae,    Stigmatum 

^^  Boot     qf  Ginger      ^lioed^        of  the  Stigmata 
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Croci,  singulorum.  drachmas  doas ; 

of  Saffron^  of  each  "  two  drams; 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarium;  Aquae 

of  proof  spirit  a  pint ;  of  Water 

fluiduncias  duodecim ; 
ttvelvefluid^wicet ; 

Macera      per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
jMacerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Prop,  and  Dose,  the  same  as  the  former ;  but  it  is  a 
more  fateful  medicine. 

TINCTURA  SCILUE. 

TINCTURE  OF  SQUILL. 

Recipe       Radicis  Scills         recens  exsiccatse 

Take  of  the  Root       of  Squill      newly  dried 

uncias  quatuor ;  Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
four  ounces;        (f proof  Spirit        two  pints; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  und  strain. 

This  is  an  useful  form  for  the  exhibition  of  squill^  the 
properties  of  which  are  described  at  page  63. — Dose, 
iHx.  to  f388.,  in  the  mixture  of  ammoniacum,  &c. 

TINCTURA  SENN^. 
TINCTURE  OF  SENNA. 

Recipe  Foliorum        Sennas    uncias  tres;     Seminum 
Take      of  the  Leaves  of  Senna  three  ounces ;  of  Seeds 

Carui  contusorum  drachmas  tres ;  Seminum. 

of  Carraway  bruised  three  draimi      oj  Seeds 

2c 
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.  CardffiDomi  eontusorum  drftchmaoi ; 

of  Cardamom  brvited  ddram;  ' 

Uvanim  passanim,  acinis        demptis, 

cf  dried  Grapes  (^Raisins),  the  stone*   being  taken  <nd, 

uncias  quatuor;  Spiritilis  teauioris  octarios  duos ; 
four  ounces ;        of  proof  Spirit        two  pints  ,• 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  daj/s,  and  strain, 

Fsop. — Stomachic  and  aperient. — Dose,  f  5ij.  to  fjj^ 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARIJE. 
TINCTURE  OF  SERPBNTARY. 

Recipe     Radicis  Serpentarise        uncias  tres; 

Take         of  the  Root      of  Serpentary       three  ounces ;. 

Spirit^s  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
cf  proof  Spirit        two  pints ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordedm^  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  fnay  he  advantageously  added  to  the 
infusion  or  decoction  of  cinchona,  in  typhus,  &c.— I>ose, 
f  3S8.  to  f  3ij. 

TINCTURA  VALERIAN-E. 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN. 

Recipe     Radicis  Valerianae       uncias  quatuor. 

Take         of  ike  Root      of  Vak)ian      four  ounces. 

Spirit^  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
cf  proof  spirit        two  pints; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Jfacefnte  for  fourteen  dayt ,  a-nd  ^naau 
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Tlkifl  18  not  a  good  form  for  exhibiting  valenan,  as  the 
dose  required  to  be  effective  is  too  large  for  so  nauseous 
a  medicine. 


TINCTURA  VALERIANAE  AMMONIATA. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN. 

Recipe.  Radids  Valenanse      uncias  quatuorj 

Take        cfihe  Root      of  Valerian    four  ouncet ; 

Spiritils  aromatici  Ammoniae    octarios  duos; 
of  aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  two  pint* ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecimy  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  day%^  and  strain- 

On  account  of  the  ammonia,  this  tincture  is  much 
strongrer  in  medical  efficacy  than  the  former.  It  is  em- 
ploy^ in  hysteria,  &c. — !Dose,  f3j.  to  f3ij.,  in  any 
bland  fluid. 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS. 
TINCTURE  OF  GINGER, 

Recipe  Radicis        Zingiberis  concisae   uncias  duai; 
Take      <f  the  Root  of  Ginger    sliced       two  ounces; 

SpiritiLis  rectificati  octarios  duos ; 
of  rectified  Spirit     two  pints; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 

PiLOP — Stimulant,  carminative.  Employed  in  gouty 
attacks  of  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  pur- 

fatives  which  are  griping  in  their  operation. — Dose, 
3ss.  to  f  3ij. 

2c2 
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^THEREA. 
PREPARATIONS  OF  jETHER. 

Others  are  a  class  of  compounds  which  result  from 
the  action  of  some  of  the  acids  upon  alcohol.  The  aether 
always  takes  its  name  from  the  acid  employed :  thu^ 
sulphuric  acid'ajid  alcohol  produce  ^t^p^ttric^s^W;  rnlii- 
riatic  acid  and  alcohol,  muriatic  ather  ;  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol,  iusetic  athevy  &c. 


jETHER  SULPHURICUS. 

SULPHURIC  JETHER. 

Kecipe     Spiritus  rectificati,      Acidi  sulphurici, 
T<^6        of  rectijied  Spirit,         (and)  of  sulphuric  AcH 

singulorum,  pondere,    libram  cum  semisse. 
of  each  y         by  weighty   a  pound  and  a  half, 

Infunde  Spiritum     retortse  vitreas,         que    adjice 
Pour      /he  Spirit    into  a  glass  retort y    and   add 

Acidum    ei      paulatim,    saepius         agitans,       ^t 
the  Acid  to  U  gradually,  frequently   shaking  (it\  ;and. 

cavens  ne  calor  excedat 

taking  care  lest  the  heat  should  exceed 

gradum  centesimum  vigesimum,  donee  misceantur, 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  degree,  until    they  are  mixed. 

Dein      impone  caute  in  arenam,      prius 

Then      place  (them)     cautiously     in  sand,  Jirst 

calefactam  ad  gradum  ducentesimum,    ut    liquor 
heated  to  the  two  hundredth  degree,  that  the  liquor 

ebuliiat        quam  celerrirae,  que       JEther 

maydoU       as  quickly  as  fossUde,      and       the  JEther 
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transeat        in       receptacuJum  tubulatum,    cui 
paa  over       into     a  tubulated  receiver,  to  which 

vas  recipiens  sit  aptatum^    refrigeratum 

a  receiving  vessel     should  be    fitted,  cooled 

glade     Tel    aqua.  Destillet  liquor,        dohec 

with  ice  or     tmth  water.     Let  the  Uquor  distil,    uniU 

pars  aliqua  gravior     incipiat        transire,  qam 

some  heavier  part        shall  begin     to  pass  over,    whM 

conspiciatur  sub  ^there  in  fundo 

may  be  seen  under  the  ^ther  at  the  bottom 

receptaculi.  Liquor!  qui         restat 

of  thie  receiver*  Ih  the  liquor       which       remains 

in  retort^         nirsus       affunde       uncias  duodecim 
in  the  retort        agmn        pour  twelve  ounces 

Spiritus  rectidcatiy      ut         iEther  destillet 

of  rectified  Spirit,         that       the  JEther        may  distil 

simili  modo. 

in  a  similar  manner. 

The  formation  of  sulphuric  sether  appears  to  be  owing 
to  the  sulphuric  acid  abstracting  1  atom  of  water,  or  its 
elements,  from  alcohoL  Alcohol  and  sether  are  con- 
stituted as  follows : 

Alcohol. 

2  atoms  carbon 6X^  =  12 

1  atom  oxygen a=8 

9  atoms  hydrogen    IX^^^^ 

23 

^ther.  — 

4  atoms  carbon 6  X  ^  =  "^^ 

1  atom  oxygen =    8 

5  atoms  hydrogen    1X5=   5 

2c3 
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If,  therefore,  1  atom  of  oxygen  and  i  atom  «f  hjr* 
^nwen  be  abstracted  from  2  atoms  of  alcohol,  ther  te* 
maming  elements  will  be  in  the  exact  proporUoQSto 
Srm  aether.  " '  ■  ^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  process  alcohol  passel 
CFVer,  next  aether,  and,  if  the  heat  be  continued,  .watiBCi^ 
sulphurous  acid,  a  yellowish  liquid  called  etherenUymi^ 
or  ml  of  wine^  'and  ol^ant  gas.  Bj  the  heamer  pari^ 
the  College  means  the  sulphurous  acid  in  solution  ih 
water. 

Off.  Pbef Spiriius  Mtheris  aromaticus. 


JETHER  RECTIFICATUS. 

RECTIFIED  jETHER. 

Recipe  fluiduncias  quatuordecim  JEtheris  iBuIphnrid ; 
Take    fourteen  flmd-ounces  of  sulphuric  ^tker  ; 

unciam  dimidiam  Potassse  fus^ ;  undedm 

halfanouTice  of  fused  Potash ;        ^UveUi 

fluiduncias   Aquae  destiilatae ;     . 
fluid-ounces  of  distilled  water  ; 

Primum   liqua       Potassam      in  fiuidunciis  diiiabuB 
First        dissolve    the  Potash     in  twoflmd-cwuxt 

Aquae,  que  adjice  iEtherem  ei,      agitans 

if  the  Water y  and  add     the  ^ther  to  it,  shalofigifhem) 

assidudy       donee  misceantur ;  turn,  calore 

constanili/,    untU   they  become  mixed  ;  then,  vMh  a  heat 

:  ^adiis  circiter  centesimi  vigesimi,  destillent 

of  about  the  hundred  and  twentieth  degree,  let  there  distil 

.  fluidunciae  duodecim      Athens        ex  retorta  ampla 
'  twelve  fluid'Otinces  of  JEther      from  a  large  retort 

in  vas  refiigeratum  ;  agita  destillatum  simul 

into  a  cooled  vessel;  shake  the  distilled(portion)  together 
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cnm  flutdunclis  novem  Aquae,  et 

wHh  nmefluid-otmcet  of  the  wtAer^  and 

fiepohe  ut     Aqua         subsidalt.        Denique^ 

4fit.(fhem)  aside  that  the  Water  may  stUfside.   Lastly, 

^ffunde  JEtherem  rectificatum  supernatanteniy 

pour  ffff  the  supernatant  rectified  JEther, 

et  serva  vase  bene  obturato. 

and  keep  {it)  in  a  vessel   well  stopped^ 

The  directions  for  the  two  preparations,  ather  aul^ 
phurictu  and  ather  rect\ficatu8y  might  have  been  com- 
prised in  one  formula,  the  latter  being  onlj  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  former  process;  besides,  as. sulphuric 
sether  is  not  fit  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  until  it  has 
been  rectified,  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  it  aa  a  distinct 
preparation. 

Sulphuric  sether,  when  first  distilled,  contains  alcohol, 
water,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  potassa  fUsa  is  used 
fbr  removing  these :  it  is  dissolved  by  the  water  and 
alcohol,  but  being  insoluble  in  pure  sether,  that  fluid  is 
readily  separatea  from  the  alkaline  solution.  The  sul- 
phurous acid  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  potash. 

The  8p.  gr.  of  sether  yanes  according  to  its  purity. 
As  met  with  in  the  sbops,  it  is  generally  of  about  .733, 
but  it  has  been  obtained  as  low  as  .700.  It  boils  at  90^ 
or  98<*  F.,  and  freezes  at  46^  below  Zero.  It  will  com- 
bine with  alcohol  in  any  proportion ;  but  it  is  only  very 
slightly^  dissolved  by  water,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
separating  from  that  fluid  if  the  mixture  be  allowed  to 
stand  after  agitation.  It  dissolves  ammonia ;  but  not 
the  fixed  alkalies.  It  also  dissolves  essential  oils,  resins^ 
and  some  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Prop. — Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  narcotic.  As  a 
stimulant,  it  resembles  alconol ;  but  its  efiects  are  more 
powerful,  diffusible,  and  transient.  When  applied  ex- 
ternally, and  prevented  from  evaporating  by  covering 
it  over  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  and  is  employed  for  relieving  a  "y^^TiftVj  ^^ 
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pains;  but  when  erepomtion  is  8u£Rered  to  tftte^lwDe* 
it  then  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold,  in  conset^ueii^a 
of  its  extreme  volatility :  it  will  be  found  useAil,  w&iMi 
applied  in  the  latter  way,  as  a  refrigerant  in  cases  of 
bums,  and  other  inflammations.  It  may  ahwi  W  used 
with  adyantafe  as  an  evaporant  in  apoplexy,  phrenitis, 
strangulated  lieniia,  &c^  and  were  it  less  expenavey 
the  practitioner  would  not  be  so  niggard  of  its  use.— ^, 
Dose,  nixx.  to  f  3ij.  ' " 

Off.  Vret,'-' SpmHM  JElherit  sulphurici,  '    • 

OLEUM  JETHEREUM.  " 

JETHEREAL  OIL. 

Post  destillationem  «2Etb6rt9^«niyp»huiki 

4fter  the  distUkUhn  ^spipkunaJStkir 

destillet  liquor        iter  urn,  Iraito  calore,  iidfiec 

let  the  Kquor  dittii    again,      wHh  a  geti^  heat,  mnM 

spuma  nigra  intumescat;  turn  protinus  ieino?e 
a  blade  froth    swells  up ;      then  immediately    remem 

retortam    ab  igne.  Liquori        *  qui      restat 

the  retort  from  the  fire.     To  the  liquor   which  remami 

in  retorta,         adjice      Aquam,    ut       pars  oleosa 
in  the  retort,      add         wtUer,        that     the  oily  part 

supernatet      Aufer         hanc,    que    admisce      ei 
may  swim.        Take  off     this,      and    mix  to  ii 

quantum  sit  satis  Liquoris 

as  much  as  maybe         sufficient       of  the  solution 

Calcis  ad  saturandum  Acidum   quod 

of  Lime  {Lime- water)  to  saturate         the  Acid   whkh 

inesty  et       agita  simul.         Denique 

is  present,    and     shake  {them)      together.      Lastly, 

exime    oleum  sethereum  separatum. 
take  eff  the  separated  ethereal  oil. 
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This  preparation  is  impure  eethereal  oil,  or  oil  cf  wine, 
'Jt  is  only  used  phannaceuticallj  in  preparing  Spirittu 
jEiheris  Sulphunci  C. 

« 

SPIRITUS  JETHERIS  AROMATICUS. 

AROMATIC  SPIRIT  OF  JETHER. 

Hecipe  drachmas  tres  Corticis    Cinnamoroi  contusi ; 
Take      three  drami      of  Bark    of  Cinnamon  bruised; 

drachmam  cum  sem^^se     Seminum      Cardamomi 
a  dram  and  a  half  of  Seeds         of  Cardamom 

contritorum ;   Fructiis     Piperis  longi       contriti, 
powdered;        of  Fruit    of  long  Pepper    powdered, 

Radicis  Zingiberis   concisse,  singulorum  drachmam; 
of  Root  <f  Ginger     sliced,      of  each        a  dram  $ 

Spiritiis  JEtheris  sulphuric!  octarium ; 
of  Spirit  of  sulphuric  JSther  a  pint; 

Macera       per  dies  quatuordecim     in  vase  vitreo 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days  in  a  glass  vessel 

obturatQy  et  cola. 
stopped,    and  strain. 

Prop.  — Stimulant.  Seldom  employed. — Dose,  f  388. 
to  f  3ij. 

SPIRITUS  JETHERIS  NITRICI. 

NITRIC  SPIRIT  OF  MTHER. 

Recipe  Spiritiis  rectificati  octarios  duos;  AcidinitricL 
Take      of  rectified  Spirit    two  pints  ;        of  nitric  Ada, 

pondere,    uncias  tres ; 
by  weight,  three  ounces ; 

Adjice  Acidum    Spiritui  paulatim,     etmisce^ 

Add       the  Acid  to  the  Spirit  gradually,    asutrndx^ 
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cayenB  ne  calor  exce^a^ . 

taking  care  lest  the  heat  should  exceed 

gradum  centesimum  vigesimum ;  tum^leni  calore» 

the  hundred  and  twentieth  degree ;  then,  tvUh  a  gentle  heat, 

destUlent  fluidunciae  viginti  quatuor. 
let  twenfyfourjifdd^mnoes  distil. 

Nitric  8&ther  is  procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts,  hj  weight,  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  alcohol. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  of  caution  in  conductilig\the 
process,  on  account  of  the  energetic  action  of  the  two 
liquids  upon  each  other.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  chemists,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
cnange  which  gives  rise  to  the  compound  in  question. 
The  alcohol  ana  nitric  acid  appear  to  be  mutually  de- 
composed, as  the  resulting  nitric  sether  is  found  to 
consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
Pure  nitric  aether  is  more  volatile  than  sulphuric 
sether.  The  above  preparation  is  a  solution  oi  nitric 
aether  in  alcohol. 

Prof. — Diuretic,  antispasmodic,  refrigerant.  It  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  other  medicines  pos- 
sessing similar  properties. — Dose,  t^xx.  to  f  3j. 

SPIRITUS  JETHERIS  SULPHURIC!. 
SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  JETHER. 

Recipe       iEtheris  rectificati        octarium  dimidium ; 
Take  of  rectified  JEther         half  a  pint; 

Spiritus  rectificati  octarium ; 
of  rectified  Spirit    a  pint ; 

Misce. 
Mix. 

Prop.— .The  same  as  those  of  aether;  but,  of  course, 
much  leaB  powaiUl. — Dose,  f  3j.  to  f  3iij. 


spmrrus  jetheris  suLphuricj  coM- 

posrrus. 

COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  jETHER. 

Recipe   Spirit^is  ^theris  sulphuric!    octarium ; 

Take       of  the  Spirit    of  stdphiaic  JSther     a  pint  i 

Olei  JStfaerei     fluidrachmas  duas; 
ofMtkereal  Oil  twoJltd^'dravM  ; 

Misce. 
Mix* 

Prop.— Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  anodvne. — Dose, 
f  3te.  to  f  3ij. 


VINA. 
WINES, 

This  class  of  preparations  was  formerly  made  by 
employing  wine  as  a  solvent  of  the  vegetable  principles ; 
but  as  #ine  is  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  and  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition,  dilute  spirit  ia  now  sub- 
stituted ia  its  place. 


VINUM  ALOES. 

WINE  OF  ALOES. 

Recipe     Extract!         Aloes  spicatae        uncias  octo ; 
Take  of  Extract      qf  ipiked  Aloes      eight  ounces ; 

Corticis  Canellae    uncias  duas;    Spiritus  temiioris, 
of  Bark  ofCarieUa  two  ounces;      of  proof  Spirit , 

Aquae  destillatae,  singulorum  octarios  quatuor; 

{and)  of  distiUfid  watery  of  each        four  pints  ; 


dOO  WlK£f« 

Tere     Aloen         in  pulv«reiii       CQm  mrenk  alba, 
Bub      the  Aloet     into  a  powder      mih  wMtemmd^ 

purgat&      sordibus;  etiam     tere     CcNrti^em 

cleansed    from  imptaities ;      cdso        rub      Hke  SaA 

Caneilae     in  pulverem ;    que  his,        mittis  int^lj^ 
qfCaneUa  into  a  potvder ;  and  to  these,  mixed  togMiff 

aiTunde       Spiritum       et       Aquam.  Maoearaij 

pour  the  Spirit       and     the  Water,       Mioa^futf 

per  dies  quatuordecim^  subind^      movens,  et  e<^.- 
for  fourteen  days^  frequently  shaking,  andjitrtinm 

The  sand  is  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  asslstjtng.l^l 
pulverization  of  the  aloes,  ana  is  separated  tbptn,  the 
solution  by  straining.  The  Canella  bark  corrects 'the 
griping  qualities  of  the  aloes. 

Prop. — Stomachic,  in  doses  of  f  ?j.  to  f  3ij. ;  in  doses 
of  f^.  to  f  3\j.9  it  acts  as  a  warm  cathartic. 

VINUM  COLCHICI. 
WINE  OF  MEADOW  SAFFROIT. 

•         J- 

Recipe  libram      Radicis  recentis    Colchici 

Take     a  pound  of  fresh  Root  of  Meadom  Saffron 

concisse ;    fiuiduncias  quatuOr     Spirit^s  tenuioris ; 
sliced;       four  fluid-ounces  i^ proof  Spirit; 

fiuiduncias  octo    Aquas  destillatse ; 
eight ^uid-ounces  of  distilled  Water ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  preparation  is  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  bulb  of  colchicum  always  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  water,  the  quantity  of 
which  Fanes  according  to  t\ie  dry  or  moist  nature  of  the 


soil  in  which  the  plant  crowd.  The  water  of  the  bulb, 
in  a  fresh  state,  dilutes  the  spirit  too  much  to  admit  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  veratria  being  taken  up,  that 
alkali  being  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  bulb 
dried,  when  taken  up  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,' 
(•ee  Cokhieum  mUumnale^  page  25,)  might  be  substituted. 
Sherry  wine  would  be  a  better  solvent  of  veratria  than 
dilute  spirit,  on  account  of  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid 
of  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  and  acetic  acid  wMch  it 
contains.* 

Prop. — Notwithstanding  what  has  been  just  said,  this 
preparation  possesses  all  tne  virtues  of  colchicum,  but 
liable  to  vuy  in  strength.— Dose,  ntxx.  to  f  3iss.  in 
some  hitter  infusion.  It  is  said  that  magnesia  prevents 
the  nausea  sometimes  occurring  from  the  exhibiUon  of 
colchicum. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHJE. 

WIKE  OF  IPECACUANHA. 

Recipe       Radicis  Ipecacuanhse  contusae' 

Take  of  the  Root        of  Ipeccumanha        bruised 

uncias  duas;  Spiritus  tenuioris  fluiduncias  duodecim; 
two  ounces ;  of  proof  Spirit      twelve  fttad-ounces  ; 

'  Aquse  destillatae  fluiduncias  viginti ; 
of  distilled  IVaier  twenty  flutd-ourujes  ; 

Macera     per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  cola. 
Macer€tte  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Prop. — Expectorant,  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of  t^x.  to 
Til XX.  In  large  doses  emetic.  It  is  an  useful  emetic  for 
in&nts^  to  which  a  tear-spoonful  may  be  given  every  ten 
minutes  until  it  operates. 

*  As  the  seeds  of  colchicum  possess  the  medicinal 
properties-  of  the  root,  they  may  also  be  employed.   Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomsom  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  wifke 
from  the  seeds :  digest  two  ounces  or  the  unbruiaedfQN^ 
in  two  pints  of  shehy  wine  for  ei^t  days, 
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VINUM  opn. 

WINE  OF  OPIUM. 

Recipe  Bxtracti  Opii        unciam;    Corticis 

fake     of  the  Extract  ofOpivm  an  ounce;  of  the  Bark. 

Cinnamonii    contusi,  Caryophyllorum  coDtusorunOy 
of  Cinnamon  bruited^  of  doves  bruited, 

singulorum  drachmam ;  Spiritus  tenuiom 

of  each  a  dram  ;  of  proof  Spirii 

fluiduncias  sex ;  Aquad  destiHdtae  fluidundas  decern, 
axfluidrouneet;  ofdktUled  Water  tenJiuid-ounee$. 

Macera      per  dies  octo,  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  eight  dat/s,  and  Hrahu 

The  aromatics  which  enter  into  thiiS  preparation  are 
intended  to  correct  the  unpleasant  action  of  opium  on 
the.brain  and  nenrous  system. — Boss,  n)x.  to  f 5j.  This 
preparation,  made  with  wine,  was  first  recommended-  hy 
Mr.  Ware  as  a  local  application  in  the  second  stage  of 
ophthalmiai  after  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  remain  tuigid  with  Idood. 
Two  or  three  drops  are  to  be  poured  in  the  ej,e  every 
morning  until  the  redness  be  removed- 


VINUM  VERATRT. 
WINE  OF  {WHITE)  HELLEBORE. 

Recipe      Radicis  Veratri  concisae 

Take  of  the  Root      of  {white)  Hellebore    tUced 

iHidas  octo ;  Spiritus  tenuioris         octafftim  ; 

eigjid  ounces  ;  of  proof  Spirit  a  pikt ; 

Aquae  destillatse  octarium  cum  demisse ; 
^fiif&kd  Water  a  pint  and  a  half: 
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Macera    per  dies  quartuordeciiDy  et  cola. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  datft^  and  stroke 

As  veratria  is  the  active  principle  of  this  preparation, 
it  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  as  the  wine  of  col- 
chicum,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed. — Dose,  nix. 

to  f  38S. 


ACETICA. 
PREPARATIONS  OF  VINEGAR. 

Vine^  is  a  good  solvent  of  the  active  principle  of 
the  bulbs  employed  in  the  two  following  preparations. 
These,  however,  are  deteriorated  when  long  kept,  on 
account  of  the  disposition  which  the  vin^|;ar  nas  to  un- 
dei^  a  change,  notwithstanding  the  emp&ymoit  of  the 
spirit. 

ACETUM  COLCHia. 

VINEGAR  OF  MEADOW-SAFFROir. 

Recipe  Radicis  recentis  Colchici       concisse  unciam ; 
TcJce     of  thefreth  Root  of  ColcMcum  sHced    an  ounce  ; 

Acidi  acetici  diluti      octarium ;    Spirit{is  tenuioris 
of  (Ulute  acetic  Acid      a  pint;         (f proof  Spirit 

fluidunciam ; 
ajiuid-ounce ; 

Macera         Radicem    Colchici  cum  Acido 

Macerate      the  Root     ofColcJdcum      tvith  the  Acid 

in  vase  vitreo      clauso,  per  dies  tres ;   dein  exprime, 
in  a  glass  vessel  closed^  for  three  days;  theia  e«^e%%^ 
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et     sepone,     iit     faeces         subsidant;        denique^ 
and  set  aside,   that    the  dregs    may  subside;     lastly, 

adjice    Spiritum    liquori  defaecato. 
eutd       the  Spirit  to  the  cleared  liquor. 

The  virtues  of  colchicum,  and  the  active  principle  on 
which  they  depend,  have  been  ab-eadj  described.  Por 
reasons  stated  under  Finum  colchici^  the  dried  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  recent  bulb,  and  maj  be  employed  in  the 
proportion  of  six  drams  to  the  pint  of  vinegar. — Dose, 
1 380*  to  f  5j.  in  any  bland  fluid. 

ACETUM  SCILLiE. 

VINEGAR  OF  SQUILL. 

Recipe  Radicis        Scillas    recens  exsiccatae  libram ; 
Take     of  the  Root  of  Squill  Jresh  dried         a  pound; 

Acidi  acetici  diluti  octarios  sex;  Spiritus  tentiioris 
i^  dilute  acetic  Add  sir  pints  ;  of  proof  Spirit 

octarium  dimidium ; 
half  a  pint  / 

Macera         Radicem        Scillse         cum  Addb, , 
Ji^acerate      the  Rqo$         of  Squill      with  the  Add, 

leni  calore,  in  vase  vitreo  clauso, 

fuUh  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glass  vessel  dosed, 

perhoras  viginti  quatuor;  dein  expnme,  et  sepone, 
for  twenty-four  hours  >*         then   express,   and  set  aside, 

ut  faeces  subsidant;  denique, 

thai  the  dregs  may  subside;  Itu'tfy^ ' 

adjice  Spiritum  liquori  defaecato. 

(idd      the  Spirit  to  the  cleared  liquor,  '  '  i  : 

Given  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  catarrh,  humoral 
asthmas,  and  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies. — Dose,  f5s8. 


ta  f  dy.  In  pepperniint-water,  kc.  In  large  dbsdi  it  maj 
be  employed  as  an  emetic. 
Off.  Pbep.— Ojiynel  M/l«. 


MELLITA. 
PREPARATIONS  OF  HONEY: 

Preparations  of  honej  have  an  advantage  over  sytu^ 
in  not  being  so  prone  to  decomposition. 


MEL  JOESPUMATUM. 

CLARIFIED  HONEY. 

Uqua      Mel  in  balneo  aquoso ;   turn  aufer 

Dittoloe  the  Honey  in  a  Water  oath  ;     then  i<dce  off 

spumam. 
Aetcum, 

Hone^«  thus  deprived  of  wax  and  other  impurities, 
is  principally  employed  in  forming  the  Off.  Pbep. 
Confee^  Ruta;  lAmmentum  jErttffmU;  and  the  fbur 
flawing  preparations. 

MEL  fiORACIS. 
HONEY  OF  BORAX. 

Recipe  Subboratis         Sodas    contritse    drachmam; 
Take     of  the  Subborate  of  Soda  powdered  a  dram  ; 

Mellis      despumati  unciam ; 
of  Honey  clarified     ari  ounce; 

Misce. 
Mix. 
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^9^  ^REPAaATIONS   OF   HON£Y. 

'JIii!^  is  iai  useful  detefrgent  appHcation  in  ^^1h1,m)u8 
fffi^Hens  of  the  mouth ;  and  ntay  be  empldyed  i^ 'Glu- 
tton in  water  as  a  gargle  in  salivations.    ,  ■-^-■i■l  ^e, 


.  .~,\^  Vi  OS, 


MEL  ROSlSL  m/1  > 

HONEY  OF  THE  ROSE. 


0  ::■..  :  ■■     ■■ 


Recipe     Petalorom  Rbsab  GsXHitas 

Take        of  the  Petals        ^the  french  J^ose  (red  rose) 

exsiccatorum      uncias  quatuor ;       Aquae  ferventis 
dried  four  ounces  t'  ofboMg-^lfMi' 

octarios  tres ;  Mellis  despumat:    libras  quinque  | 
three  pints;      of  Honey  clarified  five  pounds  f 

Macera       .  Petala  Ross  in  Aqua 

Macerate      the  Petals     of  ike  Rose     in  M^  W^ter 

-p^horassex;  deinde  adjice  Mel  "^ 

for  six  hours ;  then  add  the  Hm66^ 

liquori  colato,  et       decoque     balneo^aqnos^ 

to  the  streamed  liquor,    and    boil  down    in  a  water  bath 

sid  idoneam  crassitudinem.  •        .:t 

t»  a  proper  consistence.  ti 

/     .  ..    -  •  ' 

This  is  slightly  astringent,  and  may  be  used  with 
other  astringents  in  forming  gargles. 


OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 

SIMPLE  OXYMEL, 

Recipe         Mellis               despumati  libras  dtias ; 

Take            of  Honey          clarified  two  pounds; 

^Addf  acetici  diluti    octarium;  ^  ^ 

of  diluted  acetic  Acid  a  pnt ;  ,   V 


)♦ 


,  JOficoflue  i  \     myase  vii;reo,.   r. .  ..l^ntp^qe^  I 

ad  idoneam  craMitudinem. 
to  a  proper  consistence. 

Chiefly  employed  as  a  veMele  ftr  other  remedies  in 
catarrh,  and  as. an  adjunct  to  gargles.. 

OXYMEL  SCILUE*  ? 

OXYMEL  OF  SQUILL. 

Recipe  Mellis       despumati  libras  tres ;      Aceti 
Take     of  Honey  clarified      three  pounds;  ofVmegar 

Scillae     octarios  duos; 
qfSgtdU  tufo pints; 

Decoque  in  vase  vitreo,  lento  ign^ 

Boil  dpwn  .       in  a  glass  vessel^         ^'^  ^  dowfire^ 

adt  idoneam  crassittidinem. 
to  is  proper  eonmtencem 

Y .  '■  .  •    ^ 

This  may  be  given  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic 
catarrh  and  humoral  asthma,  in  doses  of  f  3ss.  to  f3Sf. 
In  larger  doses,  it  may  be  employed  as  an  emetic  in 
hooping  cough. 


SYRUPI. 
SYRUPS. 

; :  Syrups  are  principally  employed  to  flavour  or  give 
CQldur  to  other  meaicines.  They  very  soon  spoil  by 
keeping,  especially  when  badly  prepared,  or  exposed 
to  a  warm  temperature. 


906^  sifAVF#. 


•f 
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.(Sjwiqsi  <30ii8erTentur    InloM'  -^bi'     "Mlbl' 

nsnqiiam  exci^at  gradum  quiacjiiagetlttiiltia  qumttn^."' 
Ti^wr         exceedt  the  fifly-fifth  degree.  -^  - ' 

SYRIJPUS  ALTHiEJE.        '    i,^  t.A 

SYRUP  OF  MARSHMALLOW. 

Recipe    Radicis  recentU     AHI1M&   i  contusae 

Take       of  the  fresh  Root      qfMqrshmaUow     bruised 

libram  dimidiam ;    Sacchari  purificati    libras  duas  ^ 
ka^a  pound ;  ^purified  Skigar     '  iwo  pmmdt^ 

Aquae      octarios  quataor ; 
of  Water  four  pints; 

Decoque     Aquam       cum  Radice      ad  dliniifii^. 
Boil  down   tike  Water   vM  the  Root    toho^^    -  ; 

€t  exprime       liquorem  frigefaotum.        Sefioiie 

and       express        the  cooled  liquor.  SetJtHiU 

per  boras  viginti  quatuor,  ut     faeces        aubsfdaot ; 
for  twenty-four  hours,  that  the  dregf  inay  subside  f 

turn  effunde   liquorem^   atque,  adjecto  Saccbaro, 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,   and,     the  Sugar  being  added^ 

decoque   ad  idoneam  crassitudinem. 
boU  down  to  a  proper  consistence, 

SYRUPUS  AURANTIORUM. 

SYRUP  {OF  THE  PEEL)  OF  ORANGES. 

Recipe   Corticis  recentis    Aurantiorum   uncias  duas  j^ 
Take       of  fresh  Peel  of  Oranges       two  ounces} 

Aause  ferveutis        octarium ;       Sacchari  purificati 
qf boiling  Water        a  pint;  of  purified  Sugar 

'^brastres; 

fkfve  pounds;  """' 
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Macera'    Corticem  in  Aqua       per  boras  duodecim, 
Jdacerate  the  Peel  m  the  Water  for  twelve  howr9, 

in  yas^.       leviter  clauso ;    turn    efiunde     liquorem, 
m  ia  vessel  Ughily  covered ;   Men  pour  off   the  liquor^ 

que  adjice  Saccharum  ei. 
and  add      the  Sugar     to  it. 

SYRUPUS  CROCI, 
SYRUP  OF  SAFFRON. 

Recipe        Stigmatum  Croci  unciani; 

jpak^  qfS^mata  of  Saffron  an  ounce  s 

Aqua  ferventis       octarium;      Sacchari  purificati 
of  boiling  Water      a  pint;  if  purified  Sugar 

Gbras  duas  cum  semisse ; 
twopdninds  and  a  half; 

'  'Macera  Stigmata         Croci  in  Aqua 

Macerate      the  Stigmata    of  Saffron    in  the  Water 

p^' boras  duodecim,      in  vase  leviter  clauso ; 

Jbr  twelve  hours,  in  a  vessel         lightly  covered; 

A!txa  cola    liquorem,    et  adjice  Sacchartim. 
then,  strain  the  liqtior,  and  add  the  Sugar, 

SYRUPUS  LIMONUM. 
SYRUP  OF  LEMONS. 

Recipe    Succi  Limonum    colati        octarium; 

Take       <f  the  Juice  of  Lemons   strained    a  pint; 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas ; 
of  purified  Sugar    two  pounds; 

Liqua  Saccharum      in  Succo  Limonum 

Dissolve        the  Sugar         in  the  Juice      of  I*cTO»n* 


310  SYRUPS. 

eodem  noodo  quo       prasceptum  esX  de 

in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  it  directed      eoncermfig 

Syrupo  simplici, 
simple  Syrupy 


.'- 


This  maj  be  used  for  forming  acidulated  dismks/iiii 
febrile  diseases. 

SYRUPUS  MORI.  V 

SYRUP  OF  MULBERRY.  j  j*^.^ 

Reeipe    Sued  Mori  eoHdi     octttrkittii^ 

Take       of  the  Jmee    ofMulherry  strtmed  0piiUg  ' ' 

Sacchari  purlficati  libras  duas  ;  ' 

of  purified  Sugar    two  poundt ;  ^' ' ' 

Liqua        Saccharum      in  Succo        Moii,'    '  >*^'^ 
Dissolve     the  Sugar         in  the  Juice    ofMvB^irr^^. 

eodem  modo  quo        prseceptuin  est  de 

in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  directed      €<mcerftitf^ 

^yrupo  simplici. 
simple  Si/rup, 

This  may  be  used  like  the  former,  and  also  as  a 
colouring  ingredient. 


SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS. 

SYR  UP  OF  ( WHITE)  POPPY. 

Recipe  Capsularum      Papaveris,  exsiccataram 

Take    of  the  Capsules  of  {white)  Poppy,  dried 

et  contusarura,        demptis  seminibuf* 

and        bruised^  the  seeds  heing  UJbm  ^fffffty. 
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uncun  qu^itaord^elm ;  Saccharipurificati  librasduas; 
fimrteen  ounces  ;  of  purified  Sugar    two  pounds; 

Aquae  ferventis  congios  duos  cum  semisie ; 
qfooUhg  Water  two  gallons  and  a  half; 

MiC^m  Capisulas  in  Aqui 

Macerate  the  Capsules  in  the  Water 

per  horas  viginti  quatuor ;  turn  decoque 

fir  twentiffiw  hours  /  then  boil  d&um 

balrieo  aquoso  ad  conffium,    et      exprime   fortiter. 
in  a  water  baffs  to  a  geShni       and    express     strongly, 

Deooque    Liquorem  colatum  iterum  adoctariosduoii 
Buii  down  the  strained  lAqunr  again  to  two  pints, 

et        cola  adhuc       ferrentem.     .      Sepone 

and     sHraxn         whUst*       hoU  Set  aside 

per  horas  duodecimo     ut       fieces  subsidant ; 

fir  twei90  kotifSi  that     the  dregs     may  subside ; 

turn  deeoQue    liquorem  defsecatum  ad  octarium^  et 
tiken  beH  damn  ihe  cleared  liquor       to  a  pint,        and 

adjice     Sacchamm,     eodem  modo  quo 

iuid        the  Sugar  J        in  the  same  manner       m  which 

praeceptum  est  de  Syrupo  siroplici. 

it  itwderrd       coneerna^  simpie  Syrup. 

Thid  syrup  very  soon  spoils  by  keeping.  One  fluid- 
ounce  contains  about  one  grain  of  extract  of  poppy.  Tt 
is  an  useful  anodyne  for  children  in  doses  of  liss.  to 
f  3j.  when  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI. 
SYRUP  OF  BUCKTHORN. 

Recipe  Succi  recentis       Baccarum         Rhamni 
TtJce     cfiheficshJtdce    oftheRerriei    of  Bucki\vQTU 
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-. /OCteridsqmitlior;  '    Radicn  *  ZingMiir  ^oHiAliissey 
fowrpmis;  of  Root    of  &9iger  -    Mjoi, 

Baccarum        Pimentse        contritanim,  tingutorum 
oftheBerriei  ofPimefUa      powdered^      ofem^- 

unci^m  dimidiaio ;  Sacchari  purifieati  librtsifiei 
,    ia(f  on  ounce;         t^ purified  Sugar    three  pmmds 

cum  semisse;  -     ?> 

,   wadahaJfi  s-.  »- 

Sepone    Succum    per  triduoin,      ut       hfafUm-'' 
Set  aside  the  Juice  for  three  dat/Sy     that     4lrtf^«gf 

•nbskUnty    et    cola.      Adpce  Radieem    Zimbefii. 
may  stihtide,and  strain^    Add      the  Root      tf^mngitf 

«t     Baccas         Fimenta^       octario        Sued         * 
and  the  Berries  ofPimenta    to  apmt      of  Me  JMee 

de&ecati ;     turn    macera     leni  caJbre  fjer 

drained;       then    macerate  with  a  gentle  heat      Jbr 

boras  quatuoFy   et  cola;        quod      -     est  reliquMB 
four  hours,         and  strain ;    that  whkh   it    1^ 

decoque    ad  mensuram     octarii  cum  semisse;  misce 
boil  down  to  the  measure    ofupint  and  a  half;    nws    . 

liquores ;    et    adjice  Saccharum  eodem  moda 

the  liquors;  and  add     the  Sugar    m  the  same  mmmek 

quo        praeceptum  est  de  Syrupo  simplicL 

'in  which  it  is  ordered       concerrdng   simple  Syrup^ 

This  syrup  operates  freely  as  a  cathartic,  but^oil  ac- 
count of  the  unpleasantness  of  its  action,it  i»  dOt  oft^l 
employed. — Dose,  fjss.  to  ^. 

SYRUPUS  RHCEADOS. 

SYRUP  OF  THE  RED  POPPY. 

iiai^pePetalorum  recentium  Rhoeadoa  ii5rtti|;|* 

^^ake^  the  fresh  P^dx      oJihfire^Pongmpammi'; 


«TMm.  SYd 

Aque  forventb    octaiiom   cum  fluidimciii  dimbus; 
qfboUingWaier    apitU         wUhtwofltddouneei; 

Saochari  purificati  libras  duaa  cum  semiMe; 
cffwrified  Sugar     two  pounds  and  a  htdf; 

Aitfice       Petals  Rhceados  paolatim 

Add  the  Petab     of  the  red  Poppy    gridualfy 

Aquse,  calefactse     balneo  aquoso,        movens 

to  the  Water,    heated  in  a  water  bath,      Hirrmg 

subind^ ;        tum,    vaie  remoto,  msoera 

frequenHy  ;    then,    the  vessel  being  removed,   nmeerate 

:per  boras  duodecim ;    dtia   exprime   liquoreniy  el 
for  iweke  hoitrs ;  then    express     theUqvor,  wtd 

sepone,      ut     iteces       subsidant;     de;iuque^  adjke 
set  aside,    that  the  dregs  may  subside ;  last/y,      add 

Baccharum,  eodem  modo  quo        praeceptum  est 

the  Sugar,    in  the  same  manner  in  which  It  is  ordered 

d»  Syrupo  simplicl. 

concerning  siaupie  Symp, 

SYRUPUS  ROS^. 

SYRUP  OF  TBE  ROSE. 

Recipe       Petalorum  Rosae  centifoliae 

Take  of  the  Petals         of  the  hundred  leaved  Rose. 

exsiccatorum    uncias  septem;      Sacchari  purificati 
dtied  seven  ounces ;        ofpwr^ied  Sugar 

libras  sex ;    Aqu«  ferventis    octarios  quatuor; 
six  pounds;  of  boiling  Water  four  pints  ; 

Macera        Petala  Rosa;  in  Aqua 

Macerate     the  Petals    of  the  Rose       in  the  Water 

per  boras  duodecim,         et  cola.  Consume 

for  twelve  hours,  and  strain.  K-ootpwrtAe 

2£ 
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liquorem  colatum    balneo  aquoso      ad  octarios  duos 
the  drained  liquor     in  a  water  bath     to  turn  pints 

cum  semisse ;  dein  adjiceSacchanim,eodem  modo 
mid  a  half;     then  add    the  Sugar ,    in  the  same  manner 

quo        preceptum  est  de  Syrupo  simplici. 

in  mhick  U  it  ordered     concerning  wnpU  St^rup* 

'Smjplojed  as  a  mild  aperient  for  infimts,  in  (loses  of 
f3ij.  or  more. 


•  ti  • 


SYRUPUS  SAESAPARUX^. 

SYH  UP  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 

BtGcipe  libram     Radicis        Sarsaparillae     condsae; 
Take      a  pound  qfthe  Root    of  SarsapariUa  iUced; 

congium  Aquse  fervenUs;  libram 

a  gallon  of  boiling  Water;  a  pound 

Sacchari  purificati ; 
of  purified  Sugar; 

Macera  Radicem  in  Aqu& 

Macerate  the  Root  in  the  Water 

per  horas  viginti  quatuor;  turn  decoque 

for ttoenty-fourhoun ;  then  boil    down 

ad  octarios  quatuor^  et      cola         liquorem    adhuc 
tofourpintSf  and  strtdn        the  liquor  .iMlsi 

calentero;     dein   adjice    Saccharum,  et      consume 
hot ;  then     add      the  Sugftr^      and  evaporate 

ad  idoneam  crassitudinem. 
to  a  proper  consistence. 

Altogether  useless. 
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8YRUPUS  8ENNJE. 
SYRUP  OF  SENNA. 

ileoip«  Folionim        Sennae     undMiluat;  SfloiiiiiMB 

Take     oftheLeavet  of  Senna  twoouncfii;    qf  Seeds 

Foeniculi        contusorum      unciam;        Mmnmi  • 
of  Fennel       bruised  an  ounce;      of  Manna 

uncias  tres ;         Sacchari  purificati  libram ; 

three  ounces ;        €fpvsifiea  Sugar  a  pound  f 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium ; 
of  boiling  Water  a  pint ; 

Macera    Folia         8enntt    et    Sernina    Foeniculi 
Macerate  the  Leaves  of  Senna  and  the  Seeds  of  Fennel 

in  Aqua,         leni  calore,  per  boram.       Cola 

in  the  Water,   with  a  gentle  heat,  for  an  hour.       Strain 

liquorem,  et  misce  cum  hoc  Mannam    et  Saccharum; 
the  Rquor,  and  mix    with  this  the  Manna  and  the  Sugar  ; 

dein  decoque    ad  idoneam  crasritudinem, 
then  boil  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Chiefijr  employed  as  an  aperient  for  children  in  doset 
of  f3j.ormore. 

8YRUPU8  8IMPLEX. 

SIMPLE  SYRUP. 

Recipe    8acchari  purificati    libras  duas  cum  semiise; 
Take      of  purified  Sugar       two  pounds  and  a  half: 

Aquse      octarium ; 
of  Water  a  pint; 

Liqua      Saccharum  in  AqvA        halneo  aquoio ; 
Dissolve  the  Sugar      in  the  Water  in  a  water  bath; 

2e2 
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turn  fiepone    per  boras  Tiginti  quatuor ;  dein  aufer 
then  $et  oiide  for  twenty-four  hours  ;         then  take  off 

spurnam,  et     effunde    liquorem  purum  a  iaecibus, 
the  scum^  and  pour  off  the  pttre  liquor  from  the  dreggy 

81  siot         quae. 
\f  there  he  any. 


SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS. 
SYRUP  OF  TOLU. 

Recipe  Balsanii        Tolutani  unciam ;  Aquae  fenrentis 
Take   of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  anouncs ;  qfooUing  Water 

octarium ;  Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas; 
a  pint ;       of  purified  Sugar     two  pounds  ; 

Coque  Balsamum  in  Aqua        per  horam  dimidiam 
BoU     the  Balsam  in  the  Water  for  half  an  hour 

in  vase  clauso,  movens         subinde,     et  cola 

in  a  covered  vessel,     stirring         frequently ,  and  strain 

liquorem  refrigeratum ;      dein     adjice      Saccharum, 
the  cooled  liquor ;  then      add        '  the  Sugar, 

eodem  modo  quo         praeceptum  est  de 

in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  ordered        concerning 

Syrupo  simplici. 
simple  Syrup, 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

SYRUP  OF  GINGER. 

Recipe  Radtcis  Zingiberis  concisse  unciasdum; 

Take    of  the  Root    of  Ginger    diced       iwo  onmcei  .g 


COMUCflXOKS.  Sit 

Ateite  dntemtia        octvfam  i    Saechari -mivificati 
':  (if  hmUng  Water        afhU:        ofpuri/iedSitgar'' 

librasduas;  - 

Macera        Radicem       Ziogiberis  -    in  AquA 
Macerate     the  Root        of  Ginger        m  the  Wittet 

per  horas  quatuor^  et  cola;       dein  adjice  Saccharum, 
for  four  hours,         and  strain ;  then  aai     the  Sugar, 

eodem  modo  quo         pneceptum  est  de 

in  the  same  manner  in  which  tt  is  ordered      concerning 

Syrupo  fiijnplici. 
simple  $^rup0 

This  syrup  is  s^htly  stimulanL  and  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  acyunct  to  bitter  inftudons. 


CONFECTIONES, 
CONFECTIONS. 

This  fbrm  of  preparation,  with  few  exceptions,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 


Si  Confectiones^  senratae   din,     Indurescant, 
If  Confectiones,     kept         long,   should  grow  hard, 

sunt  humectandae  Aqua,  ut 

the^  are         to  be  moistened       with  Water,         thai 

idonea  crassitude     restituatur. 
a  proper  consistence  may  be  restored* 

2£3 
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CONFECTIO  AMYGD ALARUM*     ' 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONJfS.     - 

Recipe  Amygdalarum  dulcium  unciam; 

Take     '         of  sweet  Almonds*  ano^ce; 

Gummi  Acaciae  contriti  draclimam; 

, '  efGwnofAeitcia  ^powdered  -adrttm; 

Bacchari  purificati  unciam  diraidiam; 

(f purified  Sugcnr      ha^an  ounce; 

.  *  ■  .  ■  •  ■  ■'    i* 

Amygdalis      prius   maceratis  in  Aqua, 

The  Almonds  first     being  macerated    in  the  WtiUf^ 

que       pelliculis  demptis, 

and       the  pelHcles  (or  outer  skins)     being  taken  away^ 

r  -J 

contundeomni^     simu),    donee  sit        corptis  uDttm. 
bruise      the  whole  together,  until  there  be  one  body; 

This  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Mistura 
amygdala,  which  see. 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA. 

AROMATIC  CONFECTION. 

Recipe  Corticis  Cinnamomi,        Myristicae  Nucleoram, 
Take    ofBarkofCinnamoniand)€fNutmegSj 

singulorum,  uncias  duas ;  Caryopfayllonim  uQeiamt 
of  each f        two  ounces ;  of  Cloves  an  ounce; 

Seminum    .    ,Cardamomi  unciam  dimidittpi ; 

.  of  Seeds  of  Cardamom  halfanouncf(/\^^ 

Stismatum     ,  Croci        exsiccatorum  undas4u%| 
^&e  Stigmata  of  Sajff^on  dried  two  ovncik^^^ 

*  Ov  Ixtlsr  Almonds.  .,  a-^^^c. 


'    Testarum  praeparatarum  uncias  sedecim ; 

of  prepared  hetU  iUtteen  ounces  ; 

Sacchari  purificati  contriti     libras  daas ;  Aquas 
of  purified  Sugar     powdered  tv)o  pounds;  of  Water 

octarium; 
a  pint ; 

Tere  arida  simul      in  pulverem  sub- 

Jtub  the  dried  (ingredients)  together  into  a  venf  fine 

tilissimum ;  turn  adjice  Aquam      paulatim,  et  misce, 
powder ;       then  add     the  Water  gradualfy,  and  mix, 

donee  lit         corpus  unum. 
until    there  he  one  body. 

■  ^ROP. — Stimulant,'  astringent,  cordial 

It  is  employed  in  low  fevers,  nervous  debility,  diar- 
rhceas,  &c — Dose,  gr,  x.  to  3j.  or  more. 

CONFECnO  AURANTIORUM. 
CONFECTION  OF  ORANGES. 

Recipe       Corticis  exterioris  recentis     Aurantionim, 
Take  of  the  fresh  outer  rind  of  Oranges, 

separati  radu14  libram ; 

separated        with  a  grater  (i.  e.  grated)        a  pound; 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  tres  ; 
of  purified  Sugar     three  pounds ,' 

•   Contunde  Corticem,         id  mortario  lapideo. 

Bruise  tlie  Bind,  ma  stone  motittrf 

p&tillo  ligneo ;  tdm,      a^i^cto  Sacdiarb^ 

with  a  woodenpestle;    -  then,      the  ShiffarhmgdiUfd, 

contunde  iterum,  donee  tit         ccftftaffiiiniBik 
brmse       agasn,   4M<il'<«tter^^iMff^6(K%.  - 
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ibr  more  actiye  tonics.  -  •  ^  ^  ^  nr^ 

CONFECTIO  CASSIiE.  C  V 

CONTECTlOJSr  OF  CASSIA.  .       '  ? 

Recipe   Pulpse  recently      Cassias     libraqi  <^ifnj<C»in| 
Take       of  the  fresh  Pji!p    of  Cq^kk  ha^ fl  pifujt^}  ■'.  .. 

Minnas     uncias  duas  i  Pulpae         Tamqrin4i 

qf  Manna  tvfo  ounces  /     of^  Pullp  (^the  Ti^sii^nfi^ 

unciam;    Syrupi    Reese         octerittm  dimidiumi^ 
an  ounce;  rf  Syrup  of  the  Rose  haJIfapmA:^  >         -  A 

Contunde    Mannaro ;        turn,     balneo  aquoso. 
Bruise         the  Mannas    then,     wiA  a  water  histhg 

liqua  in  Syrupo;         d^de      adn^Bce 

dissolve  (it)       in  the  Syrup ;      then  mix  herewith 

pulpas,  et  consume  faumoreoa,         donee' 

ihepuipSf        tmd  evaporate        the  moisture,       untS 

idonea  crassitudo    fiftt. 

a  proper  consistence  he  formed. 

Prop.— Mildly  laxative.—DosE,  3j.  to  Jj. 


CONFECTIO  OPII. 
CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM. 


i 


Recipe     Opiiduri  contriti         dradimas  fidit:  V 

Take        of  hard  Opium     powdered      six  inSmu ; 

Fructi^s  Piperislongi        unciam;       Itadfi^' 

cfiheFrmt      of  long  Pepper     an  ounce  f      qfliiii^' 

Zingiberis  uncias  duas ;    Seminuni      Citfoi 
rf Ginger    ft<H> ounces;      o/tl^S^o^  ofBarraM^ 
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'■  mtciaiB  tres ;  Tragacanthee  contrltae  draehmas  duas; 
three  ounces;  of  Tragacanth  powdered  two  dramt ; 

Sjrupi    octarium. 
of  Syrup  a  pnd, 

Contere     Opium        cum  Syrupo  calefacto;    turn 
Triturate   the  Opium    with  the  heated  Si/rvp  ;    then 

adjtce  csetera  contrita,  et  misce. 

add     the  other  {ingredients)  powdered^  and  mix 

Prop. — Stimulant,  carminative,  anodyne.  Employed 

in  diarrhoeas,  and  colic,  arising  from  flatulence %ose, 

gr.  jl:  to  38S.  'It  should  be  remembeted  that  thirty-six 
grains  of  this  confection  contain  about  one  grain  of 
opium. 

CONFECnO  PIPERIS  NIGRI. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER. 

Recipe  Piperis  nigri ;  Kadicis         Heleniiy 

'Take      if  black  pepper  ;    of  the  Root  of  Elecampane ^ 

singulorum      libram;  Seminum         Foeniculi 

of  each  a  pound;        of  the  Seeds      of  Fennel 

libras  tres ;  Melli?,  Sacchari  purificati, 

three  pounds ;      ofHoney^  (aiuQ    of  purified  Sugar, 

singulorum  libras  duas ; 
of  each        two  pounds  ; 

Tere  arida  siroul 

Rtib  the  dry  ^ingredients)  together 

in  pulverem  subtilissimum ;  dein,  adjecto  Melle, 

into  a  very  fine  powder  /        then,  the  Honey  being  added, 

CQTitmde,  donee  sit  corpus  unum. 

poymi  {them)  together,  untU      there  be  one  body. 

This  preparation  resembles  Ward's  paste  foi 
respecting  which  Dr.  Paris  observes  that  *'  ^ 
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pally  useful  in  those  cases  attended  with  eon^dlerable 
debilitj,  in  leucophlegmatiic  habits,  and  when  piles  atise 
from  a  deficient  secretion  in  the  rectum.  On  the  p^er 
hand,  the  composition  will  as  certainly  prove  injurious 
in  those  cases  which  are  accompanied  witn  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  and  which  require  coolinff  laxatLres,  and  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  stimulants  rar  their  Qvae/* — 
Dose,  5j.  to  5ij.  or  more. 


CONFECTIO  R08JE  CANIN*. 
CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE. 

Recipe       Pulps  Rosas  caninse         libram ; 

Take  of  the  Pulp        of  the  dog  Rote       apotind: 

Sacchari  purificati  contriti     uncias  viginti ; 
of  purified  Sttgeir    powdered  twpn^if  ouftce^  { 

£xpoiH3  Pidpam    in  balneo  aquosoi  lenieiilocQf    y, 
Mipote  the  Pulp  in  a  water  baih,      in  a  gentle  hef^ 

turn    iwMice    Saccharum   paulatim,  et  tere    aiaml 
tiien    add        th^  Sugar      gradually^  and  rub  together 

doAfHf  sit  corpus  unuro, 

until    ther^  be  one  body* 


rhis  is  principally  employed  for  ibrming  a  Tar|et;|r  of 
ive  medicines  into  pills. 


This 
active 


CONFECTIO  ROSJE  GALLICJE.'       ; 

CONFECTION  OF  THEi  BED  ROSM^  \ 

Recipe      Petalorum  Rosce  Gallicae       ttonduw} 

Take         of  the  Petals       ofthe  red  Rote       not  yet 


<' 


*  Rosa  GaMka,  Frcncft  R^e: 
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expUcatoruDOy  atyectis  unguibus, 

unfolded  (i.  e.  the  buds),  the  daws  hetng  refected, 

litMram ;     Sacchari  purificati  libras  treii ; 
a  pound;  of  purified  Sugar     three  pounds; 

Contunde   Petala         in  mortario  lapideo.;     turn, 
Bruise         the  Petals    in  a  stone  mortar  ;  then, 

adjecto  Saccharo,  contunde         Iterum   donee 

the  Sugar  being  added,      brttise  (them)     again      until 

sit         corpus  ttoum. 
there  be  one  body. 

Employed  as  the  preceding. 

CONFECnO  RUTJE. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE. 

Recipe  Foliomm        RutaB    exsiccatorum,  Seminum 
Take      of  the  Leaves  of  Rue  dried,  of  Seeds 

Carui,  Baccarum         Lauri,        singulorum 

ffCarraway,    of  the  Berries     of  Bay,      of  each 

unciam  cum  seroisse;  Sagapeni        unciam  dimidiam; 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  of  Sagapenum  half  an  ounce  / 

FructtiB  Piperis  nigri  drachmas  duas; 

qfihe  FruU        of  black  Pepper         tujo  drams  ; 

Mellis     '  despumati  uncias  sedecim ; 
of  Honey  clarified      sixteen  ounces ; 

Tere  arida  simul 

Rub  the  dry  {ingredients)  together 

in  pulverem  subtilissimum ;  turn,  adjecto  Melle, 

into  a  very  fine  powder  ;       then,  the  Honey  being  added, 

misce  omnia. 

mix     the  whole  {together). 
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This  confection,  in  the  proportion  of  3^.  to  5j.  or  more 
in  Oss.  of  i^ruel,  is  said  to  form  an  usefiil  antispasmodic 
enema  for  mfants  troubled  with  flatulent  colic  or  con- 
vulsions. 


CONFECTIO  SCAMMONE-E. 
CONFECTION  OF  SCAMMONY. 

Recipe      Gummi-resitise       Scammonese      contritae 
Take         of  the  Gum  resin     qfScammony     powdered 

unciam  cum  semisse;  Caryophyllolrum  contusoniTOy 
an  ounce  and  a  half;     i^Chvei  brtdsed, 

Radicis  Zingiberis    contritse,     singulorum 

(and)  of  the  Roof  of  Ginger      powdered,    of  each 

drachmas  sex  5     Olei      Carui  fluidrachmam 

six  drams  ^  of  Oil    qfCarraway   haffajiidd" 

dimidiam;  Syrupi      Rosse  quantom      sit 

dram ;         of  Syrup  of  the  Rote  as  much  41  mmf  be 

satis ; 
suffideit; 

Tere    arida  simul      inpulveremsub- 

Rub     the  dry  {ingredients)   together  into  a  very  fine 

tilissimum;  turn,  instillato  Syrupo,  tere 

powder ;       then,  the  Syrup  being  dropped  in,  rub  (them) 

iterum;    dein,  Oleo     Carui  adjecto, 

again;      afterwards,  the  Oil  ofCarraway    betn^  added, 

misce  omnia. 

mix     the  whole  (together)* 

?aop.— Stimulating  cathartic. — Dose,  5ss.  to  5j. 


^•»  w 
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CONFBCTIO  8ENNJE. 

CONFECTIOir  OF  SENNA. 

Recipe      FoHorum'  Sennae  unciaaOcto; 

Take         cftke  Leavei       (^ Senna         eight  ounces; 

Fructiis  Caricse '         libram ;         Pulpae 

oftheJFhdt      if  the  Fig       a  pound;       (fthe  Ptdp 

Tamarindiy         Pulpse        Cassiee,  Pulpae 

o/tkeTamanndf  o/thePutp^Casda,  {and)  of  the  Pulp 

Prunorum,  nngulorum  libram  dimidiaiD  |  Semioum 
of  Prunes,  of  each  haffaponmd;        of  Seeds 

Coriandri  uncias  quatuor ;  Radicis 

of  Coriander         Jbur  ounces;  .   of  the  Root 

GlycyrrhuEse        uncuiJitres;        Sacchari  purificati 
qflAquorice         three  ounces;      qf pur jfied  Sugar 

libras  duas  cum  semuae. 
two  pounds  and  a  half* 

Tere       Folia  Sennao  cum  Seminibus 

Rub        the  Leaves        of  Senna        woith  the  Seeds 

Coriandri,  et  separa  uncias  decern 

of  Coriander,         and         separate         ten  ounces 

pulverifl  misti  cribro.  Decoque  tefiduum 

qfihe  mixed  powder  with  a  sieve*    Boil  down  the  residuf 

cum  Fructift       Caricae      et     Radice      Olycyrrhitae 
with  the  Fruit   of  the  Fig   and  the  Boot    qflAquorice 

ex  octariis  quatuor   Aquas        ad  dimidium ;    deinder 
from  four  pmts  if  Water    to  half;  then 

exprime,  et  cola.         Consume     Liquorem  colatum 
express,    and  strain*     Evaporate    the  strained  Liquor 

batneo  aquoao,   donee  octarius  cum  semisse   restet 
ti|  a  water  bath,  until     apint  and  a  holj  TemoMa 

2f 
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ex  toto ;    .  turn,  adjecto  Saccharo, 

from  the  whole ;  then,  the  Sugar  being  added, 

fiat  Syrupus,  Djenique,    contere    .  Pulpas 

let  a  Syrup  he  made.      Lastly,       triturate     the  Pulps 

paulatim      cum  Syrupo,         et,        pulvere  cribrato 
gradualfy     with  the  Syrup,     and,     the  Afled  powder 

injectOy  misce  omnia. 

hnng  ^r^um  in,  mix     the  whole  (together). 

This  preparation  is  seldom  inade  aiB  above,  dieaper 
ingredients  being  substituted-  When  made  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  mild  aperient  for 
preffnant  women,  and  those  of  a  delicate  haoit  of  bo^, 
in  doses  of  5j.  to  jss*  or  more*  It  also  Served  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  purgatives* 


PULVEBES. 
POWDERS. 

Powdera  are  very  eligible  forms  for  the  exhibition  of  / 
some  medicines;  but  tnose.  substances  which' are  posk' 
sessed  of  an  unpleasant  taste  cannot  be  administerea  in 
this  state.  Deliquescent  and  volatile  salts- are  not  con- 
veniently dispensed  in  the  form  of  pounder.  Some  may 
suppose,  that  the  finer  any  substance  is  powdered,  fhe 
more  active  it  wUl  be  when  taken  into  the  stoniacfa; 
b^t  experien^ce  .proves  tluU;  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
isst  ^uma/Gum,  cinchona  bark^  rhubarb,  and  some  other 
vegetable,  bodies,  act  much  less  energetically,  in  i^ 
state  of  exceedingly  minute  division  than  w)ien  only 
coarsely  powdered.  The  heat  re<]^uisite  0  dry  some 
substances  previous  to  pulverization,'  often,  producea. 
chants  inimical  to  their  virtues.  Powders  snould  be 
kejy^  m  dark  coloured  bottles,  otherwise  tb^  become 
spoiled  hy  the  action  ofUg^. 
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PULyiS  ALoes  compositus. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  ALOES. 

Recipe  Extract!    Aloes  spicatse  unciam  cum  semisse; 
Take    of  Extract  oftpiked  Aloes  an  ounce  and  a  hidf; 

Gummi-resinse  Guaiaci        unciam;   Pulyeriscpm- 
of  Gum-resm     of  Gwmcum  an  ounce;  of  the  com- 

positi  Cinnaroomi  unciam  dimidiam; 

pound  Powder  qfCumnnuni  half  an  ounce; 

Tere  Extractum  Aloes  e^  Giimmi-resinani 
'   Rub     the  Extract   ofAIoei    and    the  Gum-renn 

Guaiaci         si^par&tim  iti  pulverem ;  -  dein  roiice 
(f  Chtaiacum  eeparateli^  ndo  a  powder  s  ^en  ndx^them) 

cum  Pulvere  compositd      Cinnamomi* 
with  the  compoitnd  Powder  qfCmaamon. 

This  is  not  an  elegant  form  for  the  exhibition  of  so 
nauseous  a  medicine  as  aloes.       '  - 

Prof.— A  warm  diaphoretic  aperient.— .Bqse,  gr.  x. 
to  9j.  in  form  of  bolus,  or  in  any  convenient  liquid. 

PULVIS  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITUS. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  CINNAMON. 

fiecipe       Corticis  Cinnamomi       uncutisduas; 

Take  of  the  Bark      <f  Cinnamon       two  ounces; 

Seminum         Cardamomi      -unciam  cum  semisse ; 
of  the  Seeds      of  Cardamom      an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Radicis  Zingiberia     unciam;        Fructiis 

of  the  Root       of  Ginger      an  ounce;      of  the  Fruit 

Piperis  longi     unciam  dimidiam ; 
ofhn^  Pepper  half  an  ounce ; 

2  F  2 


Tere  simul,         ut         pulvk  mbtiflffsslmas 

Rub  (them)      together,      that      averyfinepouHler 

fiat. 

may  be  made^ 

Paop. — Stimulant,  carminative. — ^Dosk,  gr.  viQ.  ta 
^j.  in  form  of  bolus,  oc  in  any  convenient  liquid. 
Orr.  P»EP. — Pulv%9  J.hiis  comp,  . 

■  < 

PULVIS  CONTRA JERVJE  COMPOSITUS. 

COMPOUND  FOWDER  Ot  CONTRAJERVJ^ 

Recipe       Radick  Contrajerva^         cpntritse 

T(ihe  ^thfi  Rw>i         of  Contrqferva       powdered 

unciasqutnque;  Testarum  pneparatturom 

Jive  ounces ;  {^prepared  ShelU 

libram  cum  seroisse; 
a  pound  and  a  ha^i 

Misee. 

PrjOP« — Stimulant,  diaphoretic.  Prindpally  given  to 
infants  during  dentition.  The  shells  act  as  an  antacid. 
—Dose,  for  an  adult,  gr.  xy.  to  9ij.,  in  any  convenient 

vehicle^. 

PUI.VIS  CQRNU  USTI  CUM  OPIO.     . 

POWDER  OF  BURNT  {HARTS')  HORN 

WITH  OPIUM. 

Recipe       Opii  duri  contriti  drachmam ; 

TaJte         of  hard  Opium      powdered       a  dram  i 
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^Goii^ituujQ   ,  usWrum     eft         prseparatorum 

qf(Satti)  horni     hwnt  and      prepared 

unciaDi;    Cocci  ^  eontriti    dfachmftm; 

an  ounce;  of  Cochineal  powdered  a  dram; 

Misce. 

Mm,   ' 

Ten  grains  of  this  powder  contain  one  grain  of  omum. 
The  bumt  harts*  horn  can  be  of  no  other  use  than  to 
divide  the  opium  more  minutelj^-s^  as  ta- expose  a 
greater  sur&ce  to  the  action  of  the  stemach.— ^DosE, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  opium  neceswiy  ta  be 
given. 

PULVIS  CRETJE  CCMdPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  CHALK, 

Recipe    Cretse  prasparats  libram  dimidiam ;  Corticis 
Take       of  prepared  Chalk    haifapound;         of  Bark 

Cinnamomi  uncias  quatuor;  Radicis 

of  Chmamon  four  ounces ;  qfiht  Root 

Tomrentillse,  Gummi       Acacise,   singulonun 

cfTormentU^  {and)  of  t^  QumpfAi;aQ^,pf€ach 

npeiastiresi  Fructiis       .^        PIperislongi 

ihr^€9mc08;  <ifiheFnM    .       tfldngPiepper 

unciam  dimididm ; 
half  an  ounce; . 

Tere  separatfm    in  pulverem  subtilissimuni ; 

Ri^b.ifhem)   separately    into  a  verif  fine  powder  ; 

dein  misce. 
then  mux. 


:  i. 


FBq{>.^ii*^ntacidi  aoliringenl.    JQ^^efuMn  diarrhoeaA. — 
Doss,  gr.  X.  to  3ss.  in  peppermint  walex,  &.<:. 

2f3 
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_  PULVIS  CSlETiE  COMPOSITOS 

.  COMPOUNn  POWDER  OF  CHSLt  txM 

OPIUM.  ,.- 

Itecipe    Pulveris  compositi       Cretan        qndil^'kik 
Take       of  compound  Powder     cfChaXk      ^  ti^M^ 

cum  sendsse ;  Opii  duri  contriti 

and  a  half;  ofhardOpkm  foiodered 

•crupulos  quatuor ; 
four  Mcruptet  i 


■  Mfsce. 
Mix. 

Two  scruples  of  this  powder  contain  one  grahi  of 
opium.  1 1  is  more  efficient  in  diarrhoeas  than  the  farmer 
powder,  in  consequence  of  the  opium  which  H  contains. 

PtH-VIS  IPECACUANHA  COMPOSTTUS. 
COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  IPECACUANHA. 

Recipe  Eadicis         Ipecacuanhas      contritsey. 
Take,     of  the  Root    of  Ipecqcuanha    powdered^  (^o^ 

Opii  duri  contriti,      singulorum    dradNnamj 

of  hard  Opium   powdered,   of  each       a  dram; 

Sulphatis    Potassae     contritas,  undam;. 
of  Sulphate  tf  Potash  powdered,  an  ounce- f . 

Misce^  .. 
,     Mix, 

Ten  ffrains  of  this  powder  contain  one  grainr  of  opium. 
The  sulphate  of  potash  is  employed.  £)r  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  active  ingredients,  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha, to  be  brought  into  a  more  minute,  state  of 
divisiou,  so  as  to  e:ilposd  a  gR»X(X  «ac&ce  to  th^  action 


of  thej^tQ^nach.-^FBOp.  Power^lly  diaphoretic?  In  the 
action  of  this  porArder,  the  ojnum  firom  lis  sthbulatine 
^ture  propels  the  blood  to  the. skin,  the  exhalants  (» 
which 'become  relaxed  by  the  ipecacuanha  .—Bofts,  gr*  t. 
to  9j.,  mixed  with  water,  or  in  fbrm  of  bolus.  When  the 
powder  has  been  taken  some  time,  its  action  is  assisted 
jbj  diluent  drinks. 

PULVIS  KINO  COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  KINO. 

Recipe    drachmas  quindecim     Kino;        Corticis 
Take      fifteen  drams  of  Kino ;     of  the  Bark 

Cinnamomi      unciam  dimidiam ;        Opii  duri 
of  Cinnamon      half  an  ounce;  of  hard  Opium 

drachroam; 
a  dram; 

Tere  separatim     in  pulverem  subtilissimum. 

Rub  {them)    separately    into  averjffinepowdet, 

dcin  misce. 
then  mix. 

One  scruple  of  this  powder  contra  one  crain  of 
opium. — Prop.  Astringent  and  anodjme.  XJsefol  in 
chronic  diarrhoeas. — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  Bj. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONE^  COMPO&ITUS; 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  SCAMMONT. 

Recipe        Gummi-resinae         Scammonese^ 

Take  ofGum'Tesin  ofScammonyt        (and). 

£xtracti  duri      Jalapae,    singulorum   uncias  duas ; 
cf  hard  Extract  of  Jalap y  of  each  two  ounces ; 

Radicis  Zingiberis  unciam  dimidiani; 

.  ^qfihe  Root    of  Ginger   haffan  ounce ; 
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Tere  ,  separatim    }n  pulv(irc|m  snUtiGs^imum, 

RiA(tknn)    ieparaiefy    into  a  v^Jlrie  fiMdi^,'- 

Prop.— -Hprdraffogue  cathartic.  Girea  in  mucoua  «fb^ 
atructions  of  the  bowels,  in  worm  cases,  and  in  chrop^i^. 
Its  action  maj  be  improred  b^  combining  it  witn  ca- 
lomel. It  is  an  useful  cathartic  for  chil^eh  troubled 
with  mucous  la  the  tntestines.-r'DoffE,  for  air  adult, 
gr;  z.  to  gr.  xv.,  or  more. 


PULVIS  SENN^  COMPOSIT0S. 
COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  sEirir4, 

Recipe  Foliorum         Sdnnae,  SupertartraSia  rv 

Take      iftheLeavet  of  Senna,  {and)  of  SupertartnUe 

Potassae,    singulorum  uncias  duas ;    Gummi-resifiae 
iffPoiask,  qfeek^         two  ounces;      ofOiim-redn 

Scammoneae  unciam  dimidiam ;  Radicis  Zingiberis 
of  Scammon^  haJlf  an  ounce ;  ^  RootJtf^GinQer .. 

drachmas  duas ; 
two  dram*; 

Tere       Gumroi-resinam      Scammoneae      per  se. 
Rub       the  Gum^resm  -of^Scammoriy      by  itself. 


'iif 


caeitera^         ,  ^  .^        .sioml,.  Jo  pulvereauubtili^simf^iDy 
theof^\tngredientsyiogether,  into  a  very  fine  powasr^ 

turn  misce. 
then  mix* 


m 


Paop.-rHyd^qfifui^  xjathartic  — I>osK^,9^  to,3j.  i 
form  of  el&ctu^  lyitlr  c6ttfectidn  d£  serind. '' 
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PUtVIS  TRAGACANTHJE  COMPOSITUS. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  TRAGACANTH. 

Recipe        Tragacanthse         contritae^        Gummi 
Take  of  Tragacanth       powdered,       qfthe  Gum 

Acacias        contritiy  Ainyli,       singuloram 

of  Acacia,   powdered,     (and)  of  Starch,  of  each 

unciam  cum  semisse;  Sacchari  puiificati  uncias  tres ; 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  of  purified  Sugar    three  ounces  f 

Tere     Amylum         et         Saccharum       simul 
Rub      the  Starch       and      the  Sugar  together 

in  pulverem ;      turn,    Tragacanth^        et      Gummi 
into  a  powder;    then,    the  Tragacanth    and   the  Gum 

Acacise     adjectis,       misce  omnia. 

of  Acacia  bemg  added,  mix     the  whole  {together). 

Prop. — Demul(^nt — Dose,  388.  to  3i\j.  mlx^  with 
water. 


PILULE. 
PILLS, 

Pills  are  very  convenient  forms  of  exhibition  for 
nauseous  medicines,  and  those  which  act  in  small  doses. 


PILULE  ALOES  COMPOSITJE. 

COMPOUND  FILLS  OF  ALOES. 

Recipe  Extract!      Aloes  spicatse  contriti    unciam ; 
Take     of  Extract   ^ijpt^ec/ il/oec  powdered,  an  ouuce 
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Extracti         Gentianse  unciam  dimidiam^  Olei 
oftheExtraet  of  Gentian  half  an  ottncef         ofHie  Gd 

Carui  minima  (juadragiota;    Syrupi  sunbUeis 

qf  Carraway  forty  mintms  ;  of,nmple  Syrup 

quantum    sit  satis ; 

oi  much  as  may  be  sufficient ; 

Contunde        slmul,     don6e  sit         corpud  iniuiiL 
JBruise  {them)  together,  until    there  be  one  body m 

The  syrup  is  not  required  in  forming  these  pills^  as 
the  extract  of  gentian  renders  the  mass  -of  a  suffident 
consistence.  .... 

Prop. — This  is  an  useful  purgative  for  jthe  sedentanr, 
and  those  of  a  leucophlegmatic  habit.— Doftiis,  gr.  x.  to  ^. 


PILUUE  ALOES  CUM  MYRRHA. 

PILLS  OF  ALOES  WITH  MYRRH. 

Recipe      Extracti         Aloes  spicatae  '     uncias  duas ; 
To^ff         of  Extract      of  spiked  Aloes       two  ounces; 

Stigmatum   Croci,         Myrrhs,  singulorum 

of  Stigmata  of  Saffron,  {and)  of  Myrrh,  of  each 

unciam ;      Syrupi  simplicis      quantum        sit 

an  ounce;    qf  simple  Syrup        as  much  as      may  be 

satis ; 
sitjficient; 

Tere  Extractum  Aloes    et '  Myrrham    separatim 
Rub   the  Extract  cf  Aloes  and  the  Myrrh  separately 

in  pulverem ;       tum      contunde  omnia        simul, 
into  a  powder ;     then      pound        the  whole    together, 

donee  sit  corpus  unum. 

un^$/    therebe  onebodt^. 
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Psop. — This  stimulating  aperient  is  employed  in 
chlorosis,  hypochondriasis,  &c.— Boss,  gr.  x.  to  3tj. 

PILULJE  CAMBOGIiE  COMPOSITJE. 
COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  CAMBOGJS. 

Recipe  Cambogiss  contritae    drQchmam;  Extract! 
TaJke     of  Camhoge  powdered  a  dram  i        of  E^act 

Aloes  spicatse     contriti      drachmam  cum  semisse ; 
oftpiked  Aloes  powdered  a  dram  and  a  half; 

Zingiberis         drachmam  dimidiam ;  Saponis 

ofC^ngef  half  a  dram;  of  Soap 

drachmas  duas ; 
two  drams  ; 

Misce  Pulveres  inter  se,  dein, 

Mis  '  the  Powders  together ^  then, 

adjecto  Sapone»  dontunde     omnia        simul, 

the  soap  being  added,    pound  the  whole    together, 

donee  sit  corpus  unum. 

until     there  be  one  body.    , 

PR0P.>-^An  actiTe,  hjdragogue    cathartic-— Dose, 
gr.,  X.  to  9j. 

PILUL-ffi  EERRI  COMPOSITE 

COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  IRON, 

Bedpe       Myrrhse         contritae         drachmas  dnas ; 
Take  of  Myrrh       powdered       tivo  drams ; 

Subcarbonatis        Sodse,         Sulphatis         Ferri, 
of  Svhcarbonate      of  Soda,      ofStdphate       of  Iron, 

Sacchari,  singulorum  drachmam; 

{and)  of  Sugar,  of  each  a  droMi ; 
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Tere    Myrrham      cum  Subcarbonate        Sodse ; 
JRub     the  Mffrrh    with  the  SuBcarhonate    cf  Soda ; 

turn.  Sulphate        Ferri     adject^,        tere 

then^  the  Sviphate  of  Iron  being  added,  iriiurate  (ttfn)^ 

iterum-;    dein    contunde    omnia        siinul,       donee 
again;      then   pound        the  whole   toge&er,   wM 

sit  corpus  unuDU 

there  be  one  body* 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  protoearbonate  qfiron  are  IbniMid 
bj  the  action  of  the  two  salts  on  each  othes,  and  ib^ 
water  <^  crystallization  being  set  at  liberty  ><?▼«>  to 
give  consistence  to  the  mass. 

This  jnll  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  as  the  MiMmU'  '- 
Ferris — Dose,  gr.  x.  to  9j.  -^ 

PILULE  (ULBANI  COMPOSITES,' 

COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  GALBANUM.    ."    . 

Recipe     Gummi-resinse      Galbani  unciam; 

Take        of  Own-resin     •    of  Galkanum      anounegf 

Myrrhse,  Sagapeni,  singulonim 

qfAfyrrAf         (and)  qfSagapewm,         of  each 

imciam  cum  semisse;   Gummi^resinse  Assafcetidss    - 
an  ounce  and  a  half;     if  Gum-resin      of  Assafoetida 

UDciam  lUmidiam ;     Syrupi  simplicis        quantum 
haff  an-owsce  i  of  simple  Stfrup        as  much  as 

sh         satis; 
aMtff  he  suffidewt ; 

Contunde      nmul^    donee  sit         corpus  udimbl 
Pmfnd{ihem)t6getkertuM   tker*  be  one  bod;y, 

ckJonmu,  liTpocfioodnMBif  &o-Dots^  gnrSi  ti^^-  ^^r^ 
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PILOTJE  HYDRARGYRI. 
PILLS  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe         Hydrargyri  purificati         drachmas  duas; 
TYiiv  qf  purified  Mercury  two  drams  ; 

Confectionig        Rosse  GallicaB         drachmas  tres ; 
of  Confection         of  the  Red  Rose       three  drams; 

-  Radicis        Glycyrrhizse  contritas    drachmam; 
qf  the  Root  {iflAquorice  powdered  a  dram; 

Tere  Hydrargyrum  cum  Confectiorie,  donee  globuli 
Rtih  the  Mercury    with  the  ConfectUm^  until  globules 

coBspidautiir      non  annpliiis;       delude^      Radice 
are  seen  no  longer  f  then,  the  Root 

Glycyrrhize      adjecta^  contunde     omnia 

of  Liquorice       betng  added,       pound  the  whole 

siinul,      donee  sit  corpus  unum* 

together,  until    there  he  one  body. 

Three  grains  of  these  pills  contain  one  grain  of  mer» 
curv. 

JSy  trituration,  the  mercury  is  conyerted  into  the 
slate  of  protoxide.  The  oxidLEement  is  known  to  be 
perfected,  when  a  little  of  the  mass  ruhbed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  exhibits  no  metallic  globules. 

This  is  an  useful  form  for  the  exhibition  of  mercury, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  ^ye  it  so  as  to  nffoct  the  moutn, 
as  in  syphilis.  It  is  also  an  excellent  alteratiye. 
Should  it  act  on  the  bowels,  it  nia^  be  coinoined  with 
opium. — Dose,  ot.  y.  to  cr.  viij.  night  and  mornings 
until  the  mouth  becomes  mected,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  its  action  to  that  extent.  Equal  parts  of  this, 
and  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  fiirm  a  pill, 
which  is  very  serviceable  for  bilious  patients,  and  those 
who  indulge  in  winoy  and  good  eatiai;.  Five  or  ten 
grainaitt&doM^      . 

20 
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PILULJE  HYDRARGYRI  8UBMURIATIS 

COMPOSITJE. 

COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  THE  SUBMU- 
RIATE  OF  MERCURY. 

Recipe  Submuriatis  Hydrargyria 

Take  of  Submuriate         cf  Mercury,       ifl^ 

Sulphureti  prsecipitati     Antimonii,      singulomm 
ofptecipUated  Stdphuret    of  Antimom/^    of  each 

drachmas  duas ;      Gummi-resinas         Guaiaci 
twodranu;  of  the  Gvmrrewn      of  Guaidcim 

contritae  semunciam ;  Spirit^ks  rectificaiti^ 

powdered         half  an  ounce;  of  recUfed  S]^rU 

drachmam  dimidiam; 
hay^a  dram ; 


Tere  Submuriatem  Hydrargyri  cum  Sulphuf etopi 
Rvb  the  Stihmuriate  of  Mercury  with  the  precipitated 

cipitato         Antimonii,       dein      cum  Gummi-resiiia 
Suiphwret      of  Anikmony,     then      with  the  Gmn^redn 

Guaiaci,        et      adjice   Spiritum,  ut    idonea    cras- 
ofG%tdacumy  and  add       the  Spirit,  that  a  proper  eon- . 

sltudo   fiat* 

nttence  may  he  formed. 

Four  grains  of  this  pill  contain  about  one  grain  of 
calomel* 

This  is  commonly  called  PhimmerU  pill,  and  is  con« 
sidered  an  useful  alterative  in  secondary  syphiRs,  and 
in  lepra,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. — Dose,  gr.  v* 
to  ^r.  X.  ni^t  and  morning.  It  is  usual  to  asdst  its 
action  b^  giving  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
along  with  it. 
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PILULJE  SAPONIS  CUM  OPIO. 
PILLS  OF  SOAP  WITH  OPIUM. 

Recipe    Opii  duri  contriti      unciam  dimidiam ; 

Take       of  hard  Opium  powdered   half  an  ounce; 

Saponis  duri  uncias  duas; 
offiard  Soap  two  ouTices; 

Con  tun  de      simul,     donee  sit  corpus  unum. 

Pound  {them)  together,  until    there  be  one  body. 

Five  grains  of  this  pill  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 
Prop. — Anodyne.    The  dose  must  be  r^^ulated  by 
the  quantity  of  opium  which  it  contains. 

PILULJE  SCILUE  COMPOSITJE. 

COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  SQUILL. 

Recipe    Radicis         Scillse      recens  exsiccatae    et 
Take       of  the  Moot    of  Squill  freth  dried  and 

contritas  drachinam;  Radicis  Zing^beris  contritss^  • 
powdered  a  dram ;        of  Root  of  Ginger  powdered, 

Saponis  duri,  singulorum      drachmas  tres ; 

{and)  of  hard  Soap^       of  each  three  drams ; 

Ammoniaci    contriti     drachmas  duas; 
of  Ammoniac  poufdered  turn  drams} 

Misce   Pulveres       inter  se;  deinde  contunde 
Mix      the  Powders  together ;'  then       pound  {them) 

cum  Sapone,    et     adjice  quantum    sit         satis 
with  the  Soapy  ami  add      as  much  as  may  he  sufficient 

Syrupi  simplicis,  ut    idonea  crassitude  fiat. 
pj  simple  i^yrvp,  that  a  proper  consistence  may  he  formed, 

2g2 
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F  ROP. — Stimulant,  expectorant,  dluretie.  Jt  k  g^ren 
in  chronic  affections  of  tne  chest,  and  inay  be  advanta- 
geously conjoined  with  digitalis  and  calomel  in  dropsy. 
—Dose,  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  z.  , 


,  »- 


PRiEPARATA  EX  ANIMALIBtTS. 
PREPARATIONS  FROM  ANIMALS. 

A  KUHBEB  of  compounds  are  derived  from  the  animal 
Jiinffdom,  which,  like  those  afforded  by  vegetables,  are 
cal&l  proximate  principles.  The  elements  constituting 
the  chief  of  these  principles  are  carbon,  oxygerk^  hydrogen^ 
and  cusote.  Azote,  the  presence  of  which  prindpttlhr 
serves  to  distinguish  animal  from  vegetable  matter,  is 
altogether  wanting  in  some  of  the  substances  about 
to  be  enumerated.  The  disi)osition  which  animal  mat- 
ter has  to  undereo,  decomposition  or  putrefy,  after  the 
vital  principle  is  extinct,  is  owiriff  to  the  presence  of 
azote ;  for  those  substances  which  do  not  conuiin  it,  sudi 
as  the  animal  oils,  fat,  spermaceti,  6cc,  may  be  preserved 
when  pure,  without  a  tendency  to  putre&ction  manilbBt* 
ing  itself.  Besides  the  four  principal  elementslustmen* 
tioned,  we  find  animal  matter  to  contain  ra/jMMir,  phos* 
phorm,  iron,  and  earthy,  and  saline  bodies. 

Animal,  like  vegetable  matter,  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  mineral  kingdom  by  not  being  capable  of 
being  formed  syntheticSly ;  for  while  we  are  able  to 
imitate  nature  in  forming  the  products  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  we  cannot  succeed  in  producing  gum,  sugar, 
fibnn,  albumen,  oil,  &c.  by  the  direct  union'  of  the 
elements  composing  these  bodies ;  so  that  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  vital  principle  plays  some  part  in  their 
production,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  chemical 
action.  Animal  matter,  like  that  derived  from  vegeta- 
bles^ is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  and  its  destructive 
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distillation  ffiTes  rise  to  compounds  which  have  been 
pactljT  described  in  the  mote  at  the  bottom  of  page  96. 
.Animal  substances  in  general,  during  combustion,  give 
off  the  smell  emitted  bj^  burning  featners  or  hair. 

The  analjms  of  organized  booies,  although  the  num- 
ber of  their  elements  is  very  limited,  is  extremely  (tif- 
ficult,  and  the  results  arrived  at  bv  difierent  chemists, 
in  respect  to  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements 
are  combined,  are  often  extremely  various. 


§  1.     Or  OILS  AND  FATS,  AVD   THE  ACIDS   THET 

AFFOBD, 

Anikal  oils  and  fkts  resemble  the  fixed  oils  of  vege- 
tables in  their  composition,  being  constituted  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  in  general  consisting  of 
stearine  and  eliiine,  see  page  205.  Being  cheaper  Sum 
the  fixed  oils^  they  are  generally  substituted  for  them  in 
this  country  m  the  manu&cture  of  soap,  see  Sapo,  page 
<iO.  Animal  oil  qf  Dippel^  formerly  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  oiffers  from  the  other  animal  oils 
m  being  volatile.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  submitting 
animal  matter,  especially  that  containing  albumen  and 
l^elatine,  to  destructive  distillation.  By  re-distillation 
it  is  rendered  limpid,  clear,  and  transparent. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  page  6l,  that  during  th« 
formation  of  soa^  two  adds  are  generated,  namely,  the 
margarie  and  oKtc,  besides  which  a  peculiar  compound 
is  also  formed,  called  glffcerine. 

Margarie  Acid*  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  readily 
obtained  by  adding  a  stronger  acid  to  its  salts  in  solution ; 
by  which  means  the  base  with  which  it  is  united  is 
abstracted,  and  itself  precipitated.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  as  the  saturated  solution  cools,  it  is 
deposited  in  form  of  a  crystalline  mass  having  a  pearly 
lustre.    The  salts  which  it  forms  with  alkalies,  as  in 


•  From  fxafTapinif,  a  pearL 
2o3 
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tbe  Mnpfl,  are  readilj  soluble  in  water,- 'but' fUr^tfCfill^ 
nits  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  that  fl«M«>'i ft*  eM^ 
iiato  of  carbon,  osygm,  and  hydrogen,  andp  ^'iiy^kls 
contain  water.  •    •  *  .1 1    .u 

Oleio  Acid,  When  soap  is  made  with'  potasb'  kfid 
iinseed  oil,  it  consists  principally  of  oleate  tff  potash, 
which  salt  may  be  separatea  from  the  maiwarattfof 
potash  whidi  is  present,  by  dissolving  in  colaalcohflli 
The  alcohol  being  distilled  orer,  the  Meate  of  potash  is 
then  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  the  oleic  acid  litey 
be  separated  from  its  base  bv  the  addition  of  a  strongo^ 
acid.  Oleic  acid  is  a  colourless,  oily  fluid,  lighter  Ihnt 
water,  and  congeals  at  a  temperature  approachh^to 
zero.  It  will  not  unite  with  water,  but  combines  wfdf 
akohol  in  all  proportions.  Of  the  oleates  whieh  itf 
forms  with  bases,  those  only  of  soda  and  potash,  eon* 
tained  in  the  soaps,  are  soluble  in  water-  It  consistt 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  contains  a  little 
watOTr 

G^ertne,  the  mild  or  sweet  principle  of  oils,  oii-^ 
ginaily  noticed  by  Scheele,  is  left  in  the  mother  Hquorv 
when  soap  is  prepared  by  means  of  potash,  and  the 
oils  or  fiits.  It  is  separated  bv  neutralizing  the  free 
alkali  which  is  present  with  sulphuric  add,  and  then 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  What  the 
residue  is  treated  with  alcohol,  the  glycerine  is  dis* 
solved,  and  by  distilling  the  alcoholic  solution,  it 
la  le£t^  in  the  form  or  an  uncrystallizable  ayrop. 
jGrlycerine  is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohoL  This  compound 
has  been  particularly  noticed  by  ChevreuL  It  conalsts 
of  carbon,  oxya^n^  and  hydrogen. 

Stearic  Actd^  which  very  much  resembles  margaric 
acid  in  appearance  and  properties,  is  formed  along  with 
the  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  when  soap  is  made  with 
potash  and  hocslard  or  suet.  Other  adds  are  also 
lormied  along  with  the  margaric  and  oleic  when  peculiar 
fats  are  employed,  thus : — 

Phoeenine  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  fatty  matter  contained 
in  Ihc  oil  of  the  porpdse.  along  with  elMme,  and  when 


lb?iiied4nto  soap,  it  gives  rise  to  a  volatiie  odbrlftrous 
aeid  termed  phoeenio  ttcid, 

.  Mkfift0  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  fiittj  matter  which  exists 
in  the  fiit  of  the  goat  and  sheep.  It  affords  the  Mrcio 
tmd  when  empJLojed  in  forminj^  soap. 

MtUifrine,  A  peculiar  oleagmous  suhstance  which  itf 
«uite  fluid  at  70°  F.  is  contained  in  butter.  When 
iormed  into  soap  it  gives  rise  to  three  volatile  odorifer- 
MIS  acids,  callea  the  buijfrio^  oaproio^  and  eaprie, 

Sebaeio  Acid  is  yielded  by  distilling  hogslard  or  suet  V 
it  comes  over  along  with  acetic  acid  and  fiit.  It  i« 
separated  from  the  fitt  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and> 
£rom  the  acetic  acid  by  acetate  of  lead :  sebate  of  lead 
precipitates,  and  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Sebacic  acid  melts  like  &t  when  neated,  and  as  it  cools,  it 
crystallizes  in  small  white  needles.  It  has  an  add  reac-^ 
tion,  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  more  soluble^ 
in  alcohol. 

SpemuiceH,  When  the  substance  which  is  obtained 
from  the  head  of  the  spermaceti  whale  is  submitted  to 
pressure,  a  quantity  of  limpid  oil  is  afforded,  (which  is 
preferable  to  train  atl^  obtamed  from  the  blubber  of  the 
whale  by  means  of  heat,  as  a  fuel  for  argand  lamps,)  and 
a  residue  is  left,  which,  when  purified,  is  called  sper» 
maoeti,  see  page  23.  When  this  substance  is  formed 
into  soap  with  potash,  an  acid  is  produced  which  is  called 
by  Chevreul  oetic  acid.  By  dissolving  spermaceti  iii 
boiling  alcohol,  it  is  freed  from  some  fluid  oil^  which 
adheres  to  it  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  usual 
process  of  purification,  and  as  the  solution  cools,  it  is 
pirecipitated  in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  form  of  white 
crystalline  plates.  In  this  state  it  is  called  cetme  by 
Chevreul. 

Adipooire.  This  fatty  substance  is  obtained  by  ex-i 
posing  a  piece  of  fresh  muscle  for  some  time  to  the 
action  of  water,  or  placing  it  in  moist  earth  ;  by  which 
means  the  fibrin  is  destroyed  by  the  putrefiictive  pro- 
cess which  is  set  up.  It  is,  however,  supposed  by  many 
chemists  that  the  fibrin  itself  becomes  changed  into 
adipocire.    Chevreul  considers  adipocire  a  sort  of  aoa^^ 
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composed  principallj  of  margarate  of  smmonia^  tbm 
tmmoiiia  of  which  is  the  result  of  the  decooobpositioii  of 
the  fibrin. 

Chohttern^J^  The  crTStaUme  matter,  formiBir  the 
basis  of  biliaiT  concretions,  is  known  under  tide  Dame^ 
This  and  the  last  two  described  substances  have  been 
considered  as  identically  the  same  bj  Fourcroy,  who 
accordingly  applied  the  term  mdipoein  to  each.  Chev- 
reul,  however,  has  shewn  that  diolesterine  is  a  pin- 
dple  entirely  different  firom  spermaceti,  althouga  re^ 
•embling  that  substance  in  appearance.  Spermaceti 
Ibrms  soap  with  potash,  and  hquefies  at  a  temperatuxtf 
lower  than  that  of  boiling  water ;  cholesterine  does  not 
form  soap  with  potash,  and  requires  a  temperature  of 
278<>  F.  to  liquefy  it.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readil;jr  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  as  the  solution 
eools,  it  precipitates  in  lorm  of  white  scales  of  a  pearlx 
lus^e.  when  acted  upon  by  concentrated  nitric  add^ 
it  dissolves,  nitric  oxiae  gas  is  evolved,  aiid  a  yellow 
substance  is   obtained  as  the   solution    cools,  'v^hich 

S)sse8se8  acid  properties  and  is  called  choUtterio  add^ 
y  dissolving  tnis  in  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  it  is  deposited  m  white  needle* 
shaped  crystals.  Thiis  acid  forms  salts  with  bases  called 
ehciesterates. 

Pure  cholesterine  is  obtained  by  boiUng  hiunan  bit 
liary  calculi  in  alcohol,  after  ha:ving  reduced  ihem  to 
powder.  The  solution  is  to  be  filtered  as  hot  as  possi* 
ble,  and  as  it  cools  the  chief  part  of  the  diolesterine 
which  it  contains  precipitates  n'ee  from  the  colouiing 
matter  of  the  biliary  calculi.  Cholesterine  has  ako 
been  obtained  from  human  bile,  and  from  that  of  several 
other  animals,  and  has  likewise  been  found  m  parts 
which  have  ho  connection  with  the  hepatic  circulation, 
and  in  those  fluids  which  are  the  consequence  of  diseased 
vascular  action. 

Amhergris  is  a  substance  which  is  jfound  floating  on- 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 


^^FiPom  yfi^  hkk^  and  (rvfptof  ^id. 
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And  ifl  regarded  as  a  concretion  formed  in  the  stomach 
of  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  principally  composed  of 
a  substance  resembling  cholesterine,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  ambreine^  and  this  affords  a  distinct  acid 
called  ambreic  add,  bj  being  acted  upon  by  nitric  add. 


§  2.    Akimal  Acids. 

Besides  the  acids  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Section,  which  are  indirectlj  derived  from  some  animtd 
productions,  there  are  also  acids  which  are  present  in 
others  in  a  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  base. 


Ahkiotic  Acid  is  an  acid  which  has  keen  obtained 
from  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow.  By  gently  evaporating 
that  fluid,  it  is  obtained  in  white  neefle-shaped  crystals. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Witn  aUulies  it 
forms  salts. 

Formic  Acid.  This  acid  is  obtained  from  ants.  It 
resembles  acetic  acid  in  odour  and  volatility,  but  not  in 
composition.  It  difiPers  only  from  oxalic  add  in  con* 
taimng  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  its  atomic  weight  being  37* 
I>dbereiner  obtained  it  artificially  from  a  mixture  of 
tartaric  add,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  water,  bv 
means  of  a  moderate  heat :  it  appears  that  formic  ado, 
carbonic  add,  and  water  residt  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  tartaric  add  by  the  peroxide  of  manganese.  It 
has  also  been  procured  in  the  artlfidal  way  by  other 
means. 

HippuRic  Acid.*  This  acid,  which  is  deposited 
from  the  urine  of  the  horse  after  it  has  been  mixed 
with  muriatic  acid,  is  supposed  to  be  merely  benzoic 
add  in  combination  with  animal  matter. 

LiACTic  Acid.  The  add  so  called  is  contuned  in 
sour  milk,  but  it  appears  to  be  merely  acetic  add  com- 
bined with  animal  matter. 

■       II       I        I    I        »  I        I  ■!  I  I         w     I      I  I  I    1         ■  ■      I         H        n     a  u  ^t^^m^t^mm^^ 

I 

*  From  dnrof  a  horte^  and  iv^  wrine. 
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LiTHic*  OT  Umicf  Acis.  This  wad  is  oonUined 
ia  Uioae  concrete  substances  wludi  sie  fimped  in 
arinsrj  snd  gouty  dineasss.  It  is  alwajs  contained  in 
healthj  urine  in  combination  with  ammonia- or  some 
other  alkaline  base.  Urate  of  ammonia  constitutea  tha 
jnrincipal  part  of  the  urine  of  serpents  and  birda  of 
prey.X  L  ric  add  is  readily  obtained  as  follows :  difi^ 
the  powdered  urine  oitheboaeomttricttr  in  a  solution  of 
pure  potash ;  the  potash  unites  with  the  uric  acid  of 
the  urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia  is  evolved. 
The  solution  of  urate  of  potash  is  then  to  be  decom- 
pc«ed  b^  adding  either  muriatic,  sulphuric,  or  acetic 
acid,  a  httle  in  excess,  which  unites  with  the  potash, 
and  the  uric  acid  is  precipitated,  and  is  to  be  washed, 
and  collected  on  a  filter,  it  is  at  first  sq^arated  in  the 
form  of  hydrate,  a  gelatinous  compound  which  soon  de- 
cmnpos»  spontaneously,  deposi^  smaU  oystals^ 
nnc  add,  wmch  when  pure  are  white,  and  hare  neither 
taste  nor  smell.  According  to  Prout  this  acid  requivea 
10.000  times  its  weight  of  water  at.60<>  F.  for  solution. 
It  is  also  verr  insoluble  in  hot  water,  andqtiite  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  alkaline  bases,  and  Sarma 
salts,  which  are  called  lUhatet  or  urates^  and  i(  has  an 
add  reaction  on  litmus  paper.  It  is  not  afiected  by 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  According  to  tlie 
analysis  of  Dr.  Prout  its  composition  is  as  follows: 

6  Atoms  carbon         =:  36 

2 hydrogen    s=3    2 

3 oxygen       b=s  24 

2 azote  s=s  28 

^      90 


•  From  x«0of ,  a  atone, 

•f"  From  6t;g»i,  wrine, 

X  If  we  examine  the  faeces  of  birds  or  serpents,  we 
find  them  covered  with  a  white  coating ;  this  is  the  urine 
of  those  animals. 
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From  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson,  it  would  appear 
that  Dr.  Prout*s  results  have  not  been  afforded  bj  the 
aeid  in  a  perfectlj  anhydrous  state ;  for  by  exposing 
90  parts  of  the  crjstalnzed  acid  to  a  temperature  (? 
4009  F.  it  loses  two  atoms  of  water  and  is  then  anhy- 
drotts,  consisting  of 

6  Atoms  carbon      ss  36 

1  Atom  oxygen    =s    8 

2  Atoms  azote        <=  S8 

72 

Bj  allowia^i^  for  the  3  atoms  or  18  parts  of  water,  ex- 
pelled by  drying,  the  analyses  of  these  chemists  are  in 
perfect  unison.  The  test  for  this  acid  is  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

j&y  submitting  uric  acid  to  destructive  distillation  in 
a  glass  retort,  it  affords  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  urea,  and  a  volatile  acid  called  pprihwrie  aoieU 
The  last  of  these  compounds  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
the  cyanic  acid. 

Purpuric  Acid.  This  acid  was  first  described  as  a 
distinct  compound  by  Dr.  Prout.  Its  name  is  given  to 
it  from  the  proj^erty  which  it  has  of  forming  purple- 
coloured  salts  with  alkaline  bases,  although  colourless 
when  pure.  The  following  directions,  wnich  we  take 
the  liberty  to  transcribe  from  Dr.  Turner's  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  were  given  to  Dr.  Turner  by  Dr.  Prout  > 
— ^'  Let  200  grains  of  uric  acid,  prepared  from  the  urine 
of  the  boa  constrictor^  be  dissolved  in  300  gruns  of  pure 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  eaual  weight  of  water,  the 
uric  acid  being  added  gradually  in  oraer  that  the  heat 
may  not  be  excessive.  Effervescence  ensues  after  each 
addition,  nitrous  acid  fumes  appear,  heat  is  evolved, 
and  a  colourless  solution  is  formed,  which,  on  standing 
in  a  cool  place  for  some  hours,  yields  colourless  crystals, 
which  have  the  outline  of  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 
By  gentle  evaporation  an  additional  quantity  may  be 
ol^med.  They  contain  nitric  and  purpuric  acid,  and 
ammonia,  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  be  exactly 
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neutralised  by  pure  ammonia;  and  the  h6vid  It : . 
to  be  digested  m  a  folution  of  pure  potaab  vitfl  tSam 
ammonia  i«  wholly  expelled.  On  pouiii^  thv  aaliitiM 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  purpuric  acid  nset  free*  Mlf 
being  insoluble  in  water,  subsides  as  a  gtanular  powdtf^f 
of  a  white  colour  if  pure,  but  commonfy.of  a  juloviihit 
white  tint.**  Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  w  t» 
the  nature  and  composition  of  purpuric  acid.  ^-f 

KosAcic  Acu>.  Troust  gave  tnis  name  to  the  aci4y' 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ku^ritimu  mMmamt 
deposited  in  tne  urine  in  certain  stages  of  fiever.  ■^  Dr« 
Frout  is  of  opinion  that  it  contains  some  purpimto  of 
ammonia ;  and  as  he  has  detected  the  nttacnee  of  nilrt» 
acid  in  the  urine  from  which  such  seoimentswaa-  deu 
posited,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  pnrpuMte  amr 
M  generated  by  the  reaction  of  the  uric  -  and  nitm 
MOM  on  each  other  in  the  urinary  paasageii'*  •  fHpw 
SWiMrV  Elements  qf  Chemistry,) 
.Besides  the  adds  above  described,  and  which  wtmtum^ 
iMered  peculiar  to  animals,  the  sulphMfie^  muHstlki^pkm^ 
fkmrie,  and  other  acids  are  also  found  in  inimsl  hoillf  ■  ; 


^  3.     AkiMAL  8T7B8TAKCCS,  WtflCB    ABB    yXnioSat  * 
OF  AX  ACID   NOR  GILT  VATURX. 

ALBTTMzir  forms  an  important  ingredient  in  both  the 
fluid  and  solid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  will  be  henafter 
shown.  It  appears  to  exist  in  the  living  animal  in  a 
solid  as  well  as  fluid  state.  The  most  familial'  finm  -oi 
albumen  is  as  it  exists  in  the  white  of  ^ggs,  whichle 
almost  entirely  composed  of  it.  In  this  the  album—  la 
combined  wiUi  water,  free  soda,  and  saline  matter. 
Albumen  soon  undergoes  decomposition,  if  Wpfe  in  m, 
fluid  stated  but  when  dried  by  spreadin|('  it  ift  thia 
layera^  and  exposing  it  to  a  current  of  au^  it  ma j  be 
kept  for  an V  length  of  time,  and  retains  its  pr9fetij  ef 
l|ieiiig  seliible  in  water.  Liquid  albuynen  ia;€aMnmto& 
1^  G>t  watery  wbidi  distingulafafa  it  6om>  tfl:  aiher 
muwsliuids.  i .  According  .to  A)f » Pyfaxjt,  iirt4ary«Mli» 
eoaUioM  only  jis^  of  its  vd^t  of  albumen  becomca 
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opaque  by  boiling,  and  undiluted  albumen  coagulates 
at  a  temperature  of  160^  F.  It  is  also  coagulated  by 
alcohol  and  the  stronger  adds.  From  the  propertj 
which  albumen  possesses  of  being  coagulated  by  hot 
water,  it  is  employed  for  clarifTing  several  substances  ; 
see  poUuMB  supertartras,  page  63:  the  undissolved 
fiireign  bodies  becomings  entangled  in  it  are  carried  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  amount  chemists  respecting  the  cause  of  albu- 
men coagulating  under  certain  circumstances.  In  our 
opinion,  that  modestly  advanced  bv  Dr.  Turner  in  his 
Elements  is  the  most  plausible :  he  believes  that  ^'  albu- 
men combines  directly  with  water  at  the  momentof  being 
secreted,  at  a  time  when  its  particles  are  in  a  state  m 
minute  division ;  but  as  its  affinity  for  that  liquid  it 
very  feeble,  the  compound  is  decomposed  by  slight 
causes,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  albumen  becomea 
quite  insoluble,  as  soon  as  it  is  rendered  solid  by 
coagulation."  Coagulated  albumen  is  difficultly  dis- 
tinguished £rom  fibrin.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of 
albumen  by  Qay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  and  Dr.  Prout> 
reduced  to  theory,  are  as  follows : 

Gay^uBsac,  and  Th^nard.  Dr.  Front. 


17  Atoms  carbon 
13  '  ■  hydrogen 

6 oxygen 

3 azote 


1ft  Atoms  carbon 

14 hydrogen 

6  ■    ■        oxygen 
2 azote 


FiBRiK  is  abundantly  contained  in  the  blood,  and  the 
insoluble  part  of  the  muscles  is  entirely  composed  of  it. 
It  may  be  readilv  procured  by  di^sting  small  slices  of 
the  lean  part  of  meat  in  successive  portions  of  water, 
until  it  is  obtained  quite  colourless.  Another  way  is  to 
stir  blood,  recently  taken  from  the  body,  with  a  stick 
whilst  it  coagulates,  after  which  it  is  to  be  washed  with 
water  until  all  the  colouring  particles  are  removed. 
Fibrin^  as  thus  obtained,  is  a  sohd  substance,  possessing 
neither  taste  nor  smelL  In  a  moist  state  it  is  soft  and 
slightly  eliiftic}  but  when  dried  it  is  rendered  hard  and 

an 
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MttW,  ftnd  hkB  a  semitransjiicirent  aippeaTBnc^.  It  hi 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  onlj  rendered  f^MOini^jr 
soluble  by  lone  boiling  in  that  liquid.  When  exposed 
to  warmth  and  moisture  it  soon  putrefies.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  a  pure  solution  of  potasn  or  ammonia ;  and 
some  of  the  acids  have  a  pecubar  action  upon  it.  The 
results  of  the  analyses  of  Gay-Lussac,  and  Th^nafd, 
reduced  to  theoretical  numbers,  gire  the  composition  of 
fibrin  as  follows : 

18  Atoms  carbon 
14 hydrogen 

5 oxyg& 

8— —azote 
OcL  ATiKE  is  contained  in  the  solid  ports  of  the  btfdyV 
such  as  the  skin,  membranes,  cartilages,  tendons,  and 
bones ;  but  it  is  never  found  hi  the  fluid  parts  when  ill' 
a  state  of  health.    Grelatine  is  very  readily  dissolved  by 
bioilittg  water,  and  as  the  solution  cools  it  becomes  a^ 
semitfansparent,  tremulous  ^elly,  wMch,  without  any 
other  test,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
animal  substances.    When  deposited  in  this  way,  His' 
in  the  state  of  hydrate,  and  the  water  with  which  it  has 
combined  is  sufficient  to  render  it  liquid  on  the  i^pli« 
cation  of  heat.    Portable  soup  and  other  animal  jefiies, 
which  are  m6t  with  at  confectioners,  are  very  familiar 
forms  of  gelatine.    Glue  is  another  form  of  this  sub- 
stance,   prepared  Inr  boiling  the  clippings  of  skins, 
hoof^,  and  other  refuse' parts  of  animab,  in  water,  and 
then  evaporating  the  solution  so  as  to  diive  off  the 
moisture.    In  this  dried  state  it  may  be  kept  for  waif ' 
length  of  time.    Sixe  is  made  fix>m  the  shavings  of 
parchment,  but  is  not  evaporated.    IsmgUus  is  a  very 
pate  form  of  gelatine ;  it  is  prepared  in  a  simiiar  wav 
to  glue  firom  the  sounds  of  the  sturgeon,  and  other  fiMi 
of  tne  genus  tusipenser. 

Grelatine  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  but  is  v6ry  soluble 
iff  most  dilute  acids,  and  in  the  solutions  -  of  p<ytash, 
soda,  and  ammonia.  With  tannin  it  forms  ari  insoluble 
compound,  tmno^ehtiney  which,  as  alteady  described  At 
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re  200,  is  the  basis  of  leather.    Accorduig  to  G»y« 

isac,  and  Th^nard,  it  is  composed  of* 
15  Atoms  carbon 

14 hydrogen 

6 oxygen 

2  ■  azote 

.which  numbers  correspond  with  those  expresuve  of  Dr. 
Prouj^'s  analysis  of  albumen  reduced  to  tneoretical  cal- 
culation as  at  page  349. 

Urea.  To  obtain  urea,  let  fresh  urine  be  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup  ;  and  when  cold,  and  to  it, 
by  degrees,  pure  concentrated  nitric  add,  till  a  dark  co- 
loured crystalline  mass  is  afforded ;  wash  this*  which  is 
impure  nitrate  of  urea,  with  repeated  afiUsious  of 
ice-cold  water,  ancjl  dry  by  means  of  blotting  paper. 
Then  add  a  tolerably  strcmg  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  to  remove  the  nitric  acid ;  concentrate 
the  solution  by  evaporation,  and  set  it  aside  that  the 
pitrate  formed  may  crystalHze :  an  impure  solution  of 
urea  then  remains.  Dr.  Prout  recommends  this  to  be 
made  into  a  thin  paste  with  animal  charcoal,  which  is  to 
■be  {dlowed  to  remain  for  a  few^  hours,  and  then  to  be 
mixed  with  cold  water )  by  which  means  the  urea  be- 
comes dissolved)  and  the  colouring  matter  remains  with 
the  charcoal.  After  evaporating  the  solution  of  urea  to 
dryness  at  a  low  temperature,  the  residue  is  to  be  boiled 
in  pure  alcohol ;  the  urea  is  deposited  in  crystals  as  the 
solution  cools.  To  obtain  the  crystals  quite  pure,  thev 
>nu8t  be  repeatedly  dissolved  in  alcohot  The  crystals 
of  urea  when  quite  pure  are  colourless,  of  a  slight  pearly 
lustre,  and  transparent. 

Urea,  wben  tasted,  leaves  an  impression  of  coldness  on 
the  tongue,  and  has  a  peculiar  smell.  It  has  neither  an 
xu:id  nor  alkaline  reaction;  but  with  the  oxalic  and 
nitric  acids  it  combines  and  forms  compounds,  which 
crystallize  from  their  solutions  in  scales  of  a  pearly 
lustre.  Water  dissolves  more  than  its  own  weight  of 
urea  at  60^,  and  boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  any  pro- 
portion.   It  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in 

2h2 
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told  alcohoL  When  exposed  to  R  inoist  Rtmosplier^f 
the  crystals  become  sUghtlj  deliquescent ;  but  are  not 
in  any  other  way  acted  upon.  A  solution  of  urea^  in 
water  may  also  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  loner  period 
without  any  chan^  being  perceptible ;  and  when  the 
solution  is  boiled  it  is  not  anected ;  but  when  the  other 
ingredients  of  urine  are  present  it  soon  becomes  decom- 
posed, and  is  likewise  changed  at  the  boiling  t6int$6nu 
tbre,  which,  if  continued,  converts  it  into  carbonate  d£ 
ammonia.  Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  fixed  dUrafies 
Rnd  alkaline  earths,  particularly  by  means  of  heat ;  cRN 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  nearly  the  sole  product.  Urea 
has  been  obtained  artificially  by  Wtfhler.  According  to 
Dr.  Prout  urea  connsts  of^ 

2  Atoms  hydrogen 

%  — oxygen 

1 azote 

1 carbon 

firoAR  OF  Milk  is  obtuned  in  crystals  by  6nf^ 
porating  whey  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  th^ 
letting  it  cool.  It  must  be  purified  with  albumen,  and 
then  re-cr;^stallized.  Jt  diners  considerably  from  the 
flugar  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane,  being  less  sweet, 
less  soluble  in  water,  and  altogether  insoluble  in  alcohol^ 
and  incapable  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation. 
When  digested  in  nitric  acid,  it  affords  saeehokieiie  aeidy 
as  already  described,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  kinds  of  sugar.  It  contains  no  azote,  and  when 
acted  upon  by  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  real  sugar,  after  the  manner  of  starch.  The  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon  which  it  contains,  are  nearly  in 
the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  exist  in  common 
•tigar. 

Sugar  of  Diabetes.  This  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  urine  of  dtabetie  patients  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  and  keeping  it  in  a  warm  situation  for  some 
^ys.  .  The  crystallized  mass  which  is  obtained  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol  till  that  liquid 
MomoBoff  colourless  i  it  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  hot 


alcolKil>  and  by  repeated  crystallization  it  is  eventually 
o})taiaed  pure  (Prout).  This  kind  of  sugar  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  procured  £rom  yegetaj^es. 


§  4.  Or  AiriHAL  FLUIDS* 

Blood.  WhiUt  this  fluid  is  circulating  in  the  bodv, 
it  is  of  a  florid-red  colour  in  the  arteries,  and  of  a  dark- 
purple  colour  in  the  veins.  It  is  found  of  different  de- 
grees  of  specific  gravity.  Mr.  Brande  says  it  varies 
om  1.050  to  1.070 :  the  former  number  may  be  con- 
sidered as  about  the  average.  Its  temperature  in  man 
when  in  a  state  of  health  is  about  98"*  or  100<*  F.  Blood 
is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  smell,  a  slightly  saline 
taste,  and  an  unctuous  touch.  It  appears  one  uniform 
fluid  to  the  naked  eye  after  being  recently  drawn ;  but 
when  examined  by  a  good  microscope,  a  number  of  red 

globular  particles  are  seen  floating  in  a  colourless  fluid. 
^  hortly  alV-er  it  has  been  drawn  it  coagulates,  separating 
into  a  fluid  part  called  serum^  which  is  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  and  a  thick  part  called  cratsamefUum^  oruor^  or 
eloty  which  is  red.  The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  not  known. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  about 
1.030.  Serum  reddens  turmeric  papar,  and  changes  the 
blue  colour  of  violets  green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  iree  soda.  Like  other  liquids  which  contain  albu- 
men, it  coagulates  by  means  of  heat,  acids,  alcohol,  &c« 
When  the  coagulum  obtained  from  it  by  heat  is  sub- 
jected to  gentle  pressure,  it  affords  a  limpid,  colourless 
fluid  called  the  «£roct^,  which  contains,  according  to 
Dr.  Bostock,  about  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  animal 
matter,  together  with  a  little  muriate  of  soda.  A  por- 
tion of  this  animal  matter  is  albumen,  which  may  be 
easily  coagulated  by  means  of  galvanism,  and  a  small 
portion  ox  some  other  principle  is  present,  which  is 
neither  albumen  nor  gekatine.  The  foUpwing  are  the 
.analjsea  of  serum  by  the  late  Dr.  Marcet  and  Berzelius. 

2h3        - 
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•  *     r. 


Marcet. 

Water ..900 

Albumen.... 86^ 

Muriates  of  potash  and  soda 6.6 

Muco-extractive  matter   4.6 

Carbonate  ot' soda 1*65 

Sulphate  of  potash ,     .3ft 

£aithjr  phosphates  ••.•r.«  a',  .-r.r.        .60- 



1600i(N^ 


Berzelius. 

Water *....  »05.0 

Albumen 80.0 

Muriates  of  potash  and  soda 6.0 

Lactate  of  soda  with  animal  matter  4.0 

Soda  and  phosphate  of  soda  with  do.  4. 1 

Lioss    T Jd 


1000.0 


The  crassamentum  consists  of  two  parts,  the  fiimn 
and  colouring  principle.  Fibrin  has  been  alreadj  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  proximate  principle  at  page  349. 
The  colourinsr  principle  of  the  blood,  according  to 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct 
particles,  which  are  of  an  elliptical  form  in  birds  and  cold, 
blooded  animals,  and  globular  in  mammiferous  animala. 
These  ^^obules  are  insoluble  in  the  serum ;  but  their 
colour  IS  taken  up  by  water,  acids,  alkalies,  and  alcohoL 
There  is  great  aiyersitj  of  opinion  amongst  chemists 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  these 
globules.  It  has  been  proved  to  depend  on  the  pre- 
'sence  of  iron,  but  the  state  in  which  the  iron  is  com- 
buied  has  not  jet  been  determined. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  assisted  by  heat ;  but 
retarded  by  cold :  thus,  blood  drawn  in  the  summer 
coagulates  much  sooner  than'  in  winter.  Coagulatioo 
is  also  influenced  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood 
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is  drawn  from  the  body.  It  &ai^  been  noticed  bj  Dr. 
Scudamore^  that  blood  drawn  slowlj  from  a  vdn  sooner 
coagulates  than  when  abstracted  m  a  full  stream. 

When  blood  is  drawn  from  healthy  patients  the  cras- 
samentom  is  fisund  of  an  uniform  red  c(^ur  through- 
out ;  htit  when  it  is  drawn  from  those  labouring  under 
inflammatory  diseases,  the  crassamentum  is  covered  with 
a  whitish  coat,  called  the  bujffy  oou^  In  the  former  case, 
the  fibrin  coagulates  before  the  red  particles  have  time 
to  subside;  in  the  latter  ca8e,from  some  unknown  cause, 
the  red  globules  sink  to  the  bottom  before  the  fibrin  has 
become  solid ;  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  erassa- 
mentum,  or  bufiy  coat,  is  fibnn  deprived  of  the  colour- 
ing particles  of  the  blood. 

Saliva.  This  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands,  mixes  with  the  food  in  the  mouth,  and  assists  in 
forming  it  into  a  mass  convenient  to  be  swallowed. 
When  saliva  is  mixed  with  distilled  water,  a  fli^y  sub- 
stance subffldes  which  is  mucus.  Mr.  Brande  by  means  of 
ji^alvantsm  has  obtained  a  coagulum  from  the  clear  solu- 
tion, and  was  hence  induced  to  consider  that  albumen  is 
present.  There  is  also  contained  in  the  saHva  a  pecu- 
liar animal  matter  which  has  been  termed  saHvarp  mat' 
ter,  and  a  small  quantity  (^animal  matter  which  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelm  believe  to  be  ounazome,  Accordiffg 
to  Berzelius  1000  parts  of  saliva  aflbrd  only  7  of  soUn 
matter,  all  the  rest  being  water.  Muriate  of  potash, 
according  to  Tiedemann  and  Gnielin,  is  the  pinncipal 
saline  ingredient ;  but  the  sulphate,  acetate,  carbonate, 
phosphate,  and  sulphocyanate  of  potash,  are  also'  con- 
tained in  it.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  latter 
salt  that  the  saliva  strikes  a  red  colour  with  a  ner^salt 
of  iron.  A  very  small  quantity  of  soda  is  also  mund  in 
the  saliva.  .        . 

Pancreatic  juice.  The  juice  secreted  by  the  pan- 
creas has  been  said,  to  be  ver-y  similar  in  its  nature  to 
the  saliva.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  have  proved  it 
to  difi^er  from  that  fluid.  It  contains  albumen,  a  curdy 
substance,  a-  small  quantity  of  tcdivary  raatter^  and 
osmazome.    Its  saline  ingredients  are  nearly  the  same 
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as  those  of  salivt,  but  tlie  tulpbocjraiolcai^  j»iii»t  ^r^- 
sent.  Tb^  pancreatic  juice  readeiui  Utmus  Mp^,  owing 
to  a  free  acid  being  present,  which  is  pxobably  tbe  acetic* 
The  use  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  not  knewa* 

Gasvbio  juics.  When  the  rastric  juice  ij/i- 
from  the  stouMch  of  an  'animal  that  has  been 
while  fiisting,  it  is  transparent,  having  a  saliae  twtew 
and  neither  an  acid  nor  s^lkaline  iaaci}on  ;  but.wbeo 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  an  animaL  in  wbioh.  tbo  pro- 
cess of  digestion  is  going  on,  it  is  thfiO  charactcvized 
by  acid  properties.  Dr.  Prout  has  diacevej»d:  free 
.  muriatic  add  in  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit,  haireiy  liorse, 
calf^  and  dog ;  and  he  has  also  found  it  to  exulki  the 
sour  matter  sometimes  ejected  from,  the^  rtDmachs  of 
those  persons  who  labour  under  incUgiestion,  It  bas 
been  ascertained  by  Tiedemann  and  GmeUn^  Uiat  the 
acid  secretion  is  set  up  in  the  stomach  whe^eyer  it  re- 
ceives iood,  or  any  foreign  body  destitute  of  nutritious 
matter,  such  as  mnt-stones«  &£. ;  but  those  substances 
which  are  of  a  stimulating  nature  occasion  it  to  be 
secreted  in  a  greater  ^uantity«  This  secpetioo,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  chemists,  consists  of  free  mutiiatic  and 
•  acetic  acids. 

The  gastric  juice  is  possessed  of  verv  pow«rfid  soL 
vent  properties,  and  by  acting  unon  the.  food  in  the 
stomach  converts  n  into  a  s^oainuid  substance  called 

Bile  is  an  unctuous  ^d  of  a  veUowish-green  colour, 
of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  of  an  extremely  nauesous 
odour.  It  is  heavier  than  water.  The  foUowinff  table 
shews  the  composition  of  the  ji>iie  ef  the  ox  according-to 
Th^nard: 

Water. .;..  .•  * 700 

Kesin.. •.••,.••.... •   .15 

Picromel 69 

Yellow  matter. ......... ....'. . ,.   "A 

PboapbAt«t^aod9..^«»r««»^^.«<^*r»M>      9:. 

Muriates  of  soda  and  potash ..-^5   .  / 

Sulphate  of  soda ...  • 0.^ 
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Hio^hate  of  lime  and  magnesia  ••       1.9 

Oxide  of  iron a  trace. 

The  picromel  mentioned  above  is  a  peculiar  substance 
haying  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  whence  itis  name  i  but  in 
a  pure  state  it  is  devoid  of  bitterness.  It  contains 
azote. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  bile  of  the  ox^ 
according  to  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin :      .        . 
Water  to  91.6  per  cent. 
A  volatile  odoriferous  principle 
Cholesterine 
Resin 
Asparaflin 
Picr^l 

Yellow  colouiing  matter    ' 
A  pecuHar  azotized  substance,  soluble  in  water  and 

alcohol 
A  substance  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 

water  supposed  to  be  gluten 
Osmazome 
A  principle  which  emits  an  urinous  amell  when 

heated 
A  substance  analogous  to  albumen  or  caseous  matter 
Mucus 
The  salts  of  the  bile  are  ^ 

Margarate 
Oleate 
Acetate 

Bi^rbo^ate  V^^  Soda 
Phospliate 
Sulphate 
Muriate 
Phosphate  of  lime 


*  The  acid  of  this  salt,  the  ohoUoy  is  a  peculiar  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles^  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  a 
sweet  taste. 
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Hum^  bile  has  not  been  so  carefully  examined  as 
that  of  the  ox.  It  contuns,  according  to  Th^nard, 
water^  salts,  (^louHog  matter^'  albumen,  and  i^  n^ecies 
of  resin.  Ficromel  has  been  detected  in  it  by  C£evalt 
lier,  and  cholesterine  by  Ctievreul. 

The  bile,  acting  in  some  unknown  manner  on  thfs 
chyme,  after  it  haa  passed  from  the  stomach  into  tlie' 
duodenum,  assists  in  conyerting  it  Intah-^ei^*  It  flso 
appears  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  uie  in'testii^  PaQ9)* 

jBUiarp  calculi  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  more  cofiamoii 
kind  are  soft,  fusible,  inflammable,  and  of  acrystaTliiie 
texture.  They  consist  either  of  choliesterine  in  cosg^ 
bination  with  colouring  matter,  or  of  nc^lj  piire  clip- 
lesterine,  see  page  344.  The  other  kind  refl^ble  in- 
spissated bile  m  appearance;  andin  some  rare  inatanoeis 
the  cholesterine  is  altogether  wantixig.  ThegaU-JBtofne* 
of  the  ox  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  appears 
to  consist  principally  of  the  yellow  colouriiig  Quitter 
of  bile,  and  from  the  beauty  and  permanence  of  its 
colour,  it  is  employed  as  a  pij^ent  by  painters. 
, .  Eryihrogerk*  is  the  name  given  to  a  pecuHar  substance 
discovered  by  Bizio  in  a  fluid  very  cufferpnt  firom  bile 
.which  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  person  who 
died  of  jaundice. 

Chyle  is  the  fluid  which  is  absorbed  frpm  the  small 
intestines  by  the  lacteah,  which  terminate  in  one  com- 
mon trunk  called  the  thoracio.  ditct.  In  this  duct  the 
chyle  becomes  mixed  with  lymph,  and  is  eventually 
poured  into  the  venous  syst^nu 

Chyle,  when  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  mam- 
niiferous  animal  about  three  hours  idler  a  meal,  is  a 
white,  opaque  fluid  resembling  milk.  Its  taste  is 
sweetish  and  saline.  Jts  specific  gravity  is  less  than 
that  of  the  blood.  ,  When  tested  by  infusion  of  violets 
it  shews  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.    Like  the  blood  it 

*.  From  Egtdgof  redy  because  it  gives  rise  to  a  red- 
coloured  compound  when  placed  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 
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coagulates  out  of  the  body.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
being  taken  from  the  duct  itjgelatinizes  spontaneously; 
and  some  hours  afterwards,  it  becomes  separated  into  a( 
firm  jellowish-white  coi^ulum  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  a  colourless  transparent  serum.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Brande,  ^  that  the  coagulum  possesses  proper- 
ties closely  resemblii^  those  of  the  caseous  portion  of 
milk,  and  may  hence  be  considered  as  a  yanety  of  al- 
bumen ;  the  serum  when  heated  deposits  a  few  nakes  of 
albumen,  and  by  eraporatioB  to  dryxtess  afibrds  a  sm^U 
ptfoportiop  of  a  sulistanc^  analmrous  to  aogur  of  miflc. 
Small  portionfl^of  phosphate  of  nme,  carbonate  of  soda,' 
and  c6mlnoii  sal€,  may  flAs6  be  detected  in  the  chyle.  In 
these  ezperintents  I  fMtad  ho  disthicttye  difference  iri 
the  chyle  of  jMaainiyorous  and  carmyorocrs  a^mals."  Dr. 
Prout  coDsSers  the  depodtion  which  takes  place  on 
heating  (he  serum  to  be  incipient  (dbumen.  The  follow- 
ing table  shews  the  analysis  of  chyle  taken  from  a  dog 
fed  on  animal  fi)od,  and  that  of  anothet  dog  fed  on 
yegetable  fbod : 

Vegetable  Ammal 
i^d.  food. 

Water ......;..•  ;v ; ^ ^. ..    9S.6  89.2 

Fibrin .:.:.'s.i.ii       0.6  8 

Incipient  albumeta  ?....'•.■.*...'.*.-••       4.6  4.7 

Albumen  with  a  little  red  colouring 

matter 0.4  4.6 

Sugar  of  milk? a  trace        

OiJ^  matter ^ .•^.  .i:  •••-.-  a  trace    a  trace 

Saline  matters.  • 0.8  O.J 


ICMy.O         100.0 


"  In  chj^le  we  ciannot  fidl  to  observe  a  close  apjiroxi- 
matioh  to  the  blood ;  it  is  defkient  only  lA  colouring 
matter,  and  the  albmnen  wMcfa  it  contains  differs  a  lit. 
tie  from  that  exbting  in  the  blood  itself;  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  albtnum  is  perfected,  and  the  colour- 
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ing  matter  formed,  }n  the  process  of  jcuyglitigiii  iti»f 
saccharine  prmdple  of  the  chyle  is  also  nohif^gaP  pfRp 
ceptible.**    Brands* 

Milk.  The  chemical  properties  of  milk  are  said  to 
be  slightly  different  in  dinerent  animals.  The  follow- 
ing  are  the  principal  characteristics  dT  cow's  milk :  Its 
specific  navity  varies  from  1.018  to  1.020.  It  boils  at 
rather  a  ni^ier  temperature  than  water,  but  freezes  at 
the  same  temperature  as  that  fluid.  After  standing 
some  hours  the  cream  separates  and  ilQ^ta  on;  th^jqm^ice. 
The  remunine  milky  after  the  remoralpf  ih»  a^^as%^ 
appears  of  a  olui^-white  colour  i  sgoqi  jtyrnt-mir^ 
and  becomes  separated  into  two  portiom^.oqe  iJt,.nitf^ 
If  solid,  and  is  called  curd;  the  other^c^ille&wMi^gf 
liquid.  The  curd  and  whey  may  also  be  sepanUaa  iy 
adding  some  add,  or  the  liquor  called  rennet^  wlii^  is  aQ 
infiiainn  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stopiach  of  ^  palf  in 
hot  water. 

Cream,  by  churning,  separates  into'  buUer  and  iM^^r- 
miUc,  Butter-milk  is  whey  united  with  ^ome  curd.  100 
pgrti  of  cream  of  sp.  gr.  1.024,  according  to  Benelius, 
condst  of 

Butter...  ••••..      4.5 

Cord. 3.5 

Whey...  ; 92.Q 

Buttet  ranks  with  t4i<p  vuxnal  oil/9 ;  ^e^  My^^p^ge 

843,  ; 

The  card  of  milk,  called  also  eateous  nuttter,  £nua  its 
fonping  the  basis  of  cheese,  resembles  albumen  in  amne 
respects,  and  jiiffers  from  it  in  others.  When  kept  m  a 
moist  state  it  undd'goes  fermentation  like  gluten,  giving 
rise  to  tif  o  cooiDoimds,  the  ca$eio  tuid.ajad.  cauou^  p^jcCk,* 
seepfigej^O).  rrous^  states  that  the  ^uliar  flavovLriqf 
dheese,  is  pwipg  to  casea^  of  ammonia  under  diffisqrent 
states  of  modmcation. 

The  fiilloirlQg  table  ahews  the  proportioiia  of  the 
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deuMAti  of  caseous  matter  according  to  Gray-Lussac, 

aadTh^iard: 

Carbon 69.781 

Hydrogen 7.429 

Oxygen ,     11.409 

Azote.... 21.381 


100.000 


It  afibfds  6.5  per  cent,  of  a  white  ash  by  incineration, 
which  is  principally  phosphate  of  lime. 

Milk,  when  carenwy  deprived  of  its  cream,  is  of  about 
tiie  ^lecific  grarity  or  1.033.  According  to  BerzeUus 
It  is  constituted  as  follows : 

Water 02875  . 

Caseous  matter  with  a  trace  of  butter      28.00 

Sugar  of  milk 35.00 

Muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash ....        1.95 
Ijactic  (acetic)  acid,  acetate  of  potash, 

and  a  trace  of  lactate  of  iron 6L00 

£arthy  i^M^ates.  •• 0.30 

1000  00 


The  whey  or  serum  of  milk  is  a  transparent,  pale- 
yellow  fluid,  possessed  of  a  sweetish  flavour.  It  con- 
■  tains  all  the  above  ingredients,  deducting  the  caseous 
matter.  Sugar  of  muk  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Milk  and  caseous  matter  are  useflil  articles  of  food  for 
young  animals,  on  account  of  the  phospiiate  of  lime  they 
contain. 

Egos. — New  laid  eggs  are  rather  heavier  than  water. 
They  become  lighter  after  a  time,  water  escaping,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prout,  through  the  pores  of  the  shell, 
;  and  air  being  substituted  in  its  place.  An  ordinary- 
sized  egg  vi^ds  to  boiling  water,  about  three-tenths  of 
a  grain  or  saUne  matter,  together  with  animal  matter, 
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■ 

■Bd  a  little  fireealklaii.    Aa  eggwciglMig  MOft  gridnt 

COnSUtSOf— ~  v  '^"•';  ."  t;jt;i 

SheU 10ej9 

White    0M.9 

Yolk 286.9 

■  »<  ■  ij  j'j" 

1000.0 
The  «Aei7  contioiiB — 

Animal  matter 2 

Phosphfteof  Umeandmagsefliawi     l.-  .i^r 
Carbonate  of  Ume«  with  a  Ut^   k     '      U^v 
carbonate ol mdgnenia  •«••«.'<..  9SF  ."i ^i 

.■:•:'■.  Krt/ -''-.T-i 

*<fiiii.  ■>  -  > 

l%e  wMte^  wUch  consists  pritifip8%  of  albtiniAity 
contains  sulphur,  ^      ••  ■■•-•v 

l^yoOt  contains  a  considerBbleqttaiititfof  jieUow, 
<<iil^  matter,  which  may  be  obtained  brf  ynfl6uT«(^;aft«ir 
bmliap.   By  treating  the  boikd  yolk  wtitioii^dolislivnftil 
that  nuid  copiea  o^  colourless,  a  wMte  pulverulent  anb- 
stance  remains,  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  ilbu- 
men,  but  diiferin/(  from  it  in  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  phosphorus,  in  an  unknown  state  of  c(ttnbinatioB. 
.  7be  alcoholic  solution  is  of  a  deep^yellow  colour ;  it  di0« 
.posits-  crystals  of  a  sdMceous  matter,  and  a  portion  of 
.  yeUaw  semv»fl«iid  oiL    The  use  of  the  phosphoma  eon- 
tained  in  theyoJk  is  evidently  to  afihrd  phoq^hooafi  add 
te^  fovming  the  bones  of  the  chicken;  butODr.  Front 
•is'unajble  to  account  for  the  Hnie  with  irhich  that.mcid 
unites  in  forming  the  earthy  part  of  bone,  as:  it  has 
,  .neither  been  defected  in  the  white  -nor  yolk^aad  no 
.  yascnlar  connexion  seems  tae!9dstbetveear:tiiechick«!n 
Snd  the  shelL 

; '  liTdivkiiS'tfaatlii^iid  wiiic^:  lubracatea  the  difihrent 
eavities^v  thebbdt ;  it  is  contuned  inlkhe  Innpfaatics, 
und  forma  tiie  'Cldef  contents  of  the  libonieio  auct;  when 
an  atlimallrasr  been  kept  for  a  length  of  time  without 
food.  V  The  fluid  of  dropsy^  and  thatch  blbtered  8ur« 
i&CM^  i5  of  4  aimilor, nature  to  lyuph. 


A'oeoHMg  to  J>r.  Bostock,  the  liquid  of'  the  poriearft 
dium  consists  of— 

Water 92 

Albumen <»    6.6 

MaciUs  •> 2 

Muriate  of  Soda  •  •      .S 


loao 


The  several  fluids  alluded  to,  are,  faowerer,  found  to 
difter  from  eachother  in  the  nature  of  their  ingredients. 

M1TCU6. — The  fluid  secreted  bv  mucous  surfaces  is 
known  hj  this  name.  Dr.  Bostock  applies  the  term  td 
a  peculiar  animal  matter,  the  existence  of  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  established.  The  external  cha- 
racters of  mucus  axe  seen  in  the  fluid  which  distilB^ 
from  th6  nose. 

'  STKOTi2L.-^Thi8  fluid  lubricates  ihe  surfiuses  d 
joints.  According  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  it  contains  a  small 
portion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia,  along  with  albumen. 

HuM^UKS  OF  THE  £TE.-^The  tears  contain  watet, 
munate  and  Jphosj^te  of  soda,  and  some  other  salts, 
free  soda,  and  animal  matter. — The  aqueotu  and 
ifkreous  hmnoHriy  according  to  Berzelius,  contain  toore 
than  80  per  cent,  of  water,  with  albumen,  muriate  and 
acetate  of  soda,  a  very  HtUe  pure  soda,  andammal 
matter  only  8<^ble  in  water,  but  which  is  not  gela* 
tine.— 'The  >  rty^taZNne  lm#  contaiBS  the  some  *Bait8, 
and  96  ptr  cent,  of  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  yer^ 
similar  to  albumen. 

FsasFiRATiOM — Consists  principally  of  water,  along 
with  muriate  of  soda,  and  free  acetic  add.  It  has  an 
acid  reaction. 

Pus. — ^This  term  is  aj^lied  to  sevend  fluids  aecreted 
by  abscesses  and  ulcers.  It  is  called  heaUhy^  pus^  when 
aflcMrded  by  a  healing  sore;  and  is  then  of  the  consist- 
ence and  colour  of  cream,  and  is  without  smell.  It  ap- 
pears an  homageneous  fluid  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under 
the  microscope,  ^eadiibits  the  appearance  of  nur 
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globules  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid.  It^  ^pec^. 
gravilT  IS  about  1.03.  It  is  insoluble  in.  w^tev^ta^^ 
alcohol,  and  is  Uttle  afl'ected  by  dilute  adds.  It  is  d|iml7«i 
ed  bj  strong  sukdiuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  adds ;  and:  pj, 
diluting  the  somtion  with  water,  the  pus  is  agaiQ  {ooe^' 
cipitat^.  It  dues  not  afibct  the  colour  of  test  paper, 
till  it  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air^  wnen  it 
becomes  add.  As  the  secretion  from  mucous  surfaces 
in  some  forms  of  disease  becomes  opaque,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  pus,  espedall^  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  these  fluids  from 
each  other.  Mr.  C.  Darwin  has  giyen  the  fitUowing 
distinguishing  marks:  When  pus  and  mucus  are  dis- 
solred  in  su&huric  udd,  and  the  solution  k  diluted, 
the  pus  subsides  to  the  bottom,  while  the  mucus  r&r 
mains  suspended  in  the  water.  When  pus  and  catar- 
rhal mucus  are  diifUsed  through  water,  the  pus  sinks, 
but  the  mucus  floats.  Pus  is  predpitated  from  its  so- 
lution in  potash  bj  adding  water ;  but  the  solution  of 
mucus  in  potash  is  not  tweeted  bj  the  addition  of 
water.  There  are,  also,  other  tests  to  distinguish  these 
fluids  from  each  other.  Pus,  as  secreted  by  an  un- 
healthy ulcer,  is  thin,  transparent,  pf  an  acrid  nature^ 
and  of  a  foetid  ichor. 

Ubime. — This  fluid,  which  is  constantly  prone  to 
vary  in  the  proportion  as  well  as  number  or  its  con- 
stituents, mpears  to  be  designed  for  carrying  off  those 
substances  from  the  body  which  are  superfluoiv»,.and 
wlndi  either  abound  with  a2ote,  or  are  of  a  saline  , 
nature.  The  quality  of  the  urine  must,  of  course,  be 
mat^ally  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  liquids  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Its  specific  grayity  yaries  .from 
1.005  to  1.040.  The  ayerage  is  about  1.020«  Healt]^ , 
urine,  when  flrst  voided,  emits  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odour,  and  is  transparent;  but  after  standing  some 
hours,  an  instdublef  eloudy  matter,  is  deposited;' which' 
consists  of  mucus  from  the  urinary  p^sages,  ^ejid  (ae-^ 
cdrdin^^  to  Dr.  Frout)  super-urate  of  ammonia,  that 
salt  being  more  soluble  in  warm, than  in  cold  water. 
Inline  .500&  undergoes  the  pntre&ctive  process^  aad 
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f^ves  tifP  B.  very  offensive  odour.  The  change  is  prin  - 
cipaUj  owing  to  the  tendency  of  urea  to  become  de- 
composed by  the  other  constituents  of  urine.  The 
analysis  of  urine  by  Berzelius,  is  that  which  is  now^* 
herally  quoted.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

Water. 933.00 

Urea * 30.10 

Sulphate  of  potash 3.71 

Sulphate  of  soda 3.16 

Phosphate  of  soda 2.94 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 105 

Muriate  of  soda  .*..  • 4.45 

Muriate  of  ammonia.  •• 1.50 

■Free  lactic  acid 

Lactate  of  ammonia  ••••.. 
Animal  matter  soluble  in  v    i«ti.i 

alcohol >    *'•** 

ITrea  not  separable  from  the 

preceding 

Earthy    phosphates,   with   a 
trace  of  fiuate  of  lime. .  •  •  •  •      1.00 

Uric  acid 1.00 

Mucus  of  the  bladder   032 

SiUca    003 


1000.00 


There  is,  however,^  great  diversity  of  oplniott 
respecting  the  composition  of  urine,  some  substancen 
being  named  by  other  chemists,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded ill  a  free  state  in  the  above  list,  such  as  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  Dr.  Turner  says,  *'  that  not 
withstanding  the  high  authority  of  Berzelius,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  free  acid  *  be  present  in  healthy  urine. 

*  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  shewn,  by  placing 
a  vessel  containing  recent  urine  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  On  exhausting  the  receiver,  the  carbonic 
acid  escapes  with  eft'ervescence.  The  quantity  oi'  c^^« 
boulc  acid  is  extremely  variable. 

2  1  '6 


W.  Prout,  with  erery  vppemnao^  of  juitli^'iBUMBMiM 
tfi*t  the  acidity  of  recent  urincf,  If  oiccudliMie^  lMr^Btt]»ri 
ttlte,  and  not  by  uncombined  ilcMi.  ^He  i^qgopiMiwB 
that  the  acid  reaction  is  chiefly^  if  iMft  iirlliiilyy  to^be 
ascribed  to  the  super-phosphate  of  Mme^^and  supp- 
urate of  ammonia,  salts  which  he  finds  maV  co-exist  in 
a  liquid  without  mutual  decomposition.  Avery  strong 
argument,  which  to  me,  indeed,  appecrsobncjusiTe,  in 
fiiYour  of  this  view,  is  derived  mni  the  -fiict,  that  on 
adding  muriatic  acid  to  recent  ariae,  n&Kule  crystals  of 
uric  acid  are  gradually  deposited,  as  Always  nappens 
when  this  acid  subsides  slowly  horn  a'Stttti^  of  solution ; 
btit,  on  the  contranr,  if  no  free  acuft  is  added,' «ibliittior« 
'  phous  sediment,  which  Dr.  Vrwit  legards  iv  eiq^ertinite 
of animonia, is  obtained."  .'    '  -..  =  "■     i-n 

'  It  has  been  already  stated,  page  Sdt,  ttuX  4  peeoUlur 
kind  of  saccharine  matter  is  secreted  in  the  •tttiTai^-of 
dhbeHe  patients.    The  urine  is  also  alteiradin  spfaaal 
■'■  diseases,  when  tlie  nerves  supplying  Uie]ddn^s  becbme 
'  afi^ted.  '  And  sometimes  certain-  deposiiiaM-  take 
'  place  in  this  fluid,  when  sooae  of  its  oomponeota;  ire 
secreted  in  excess,  giving  rise  to  the  fhrmfanoii  otatmd 
€ir  ffravei,  B3^  oahuS.* 

The  following  condensed  account  of  these  deporil^ns 

we  take  the  lil^rty  of  extraetidg  jBrom  Mr.  'Ssande's 

■*  Manual  of  Chemistry  :"^ 

.^•'^'■^  Bkind  is  either  white  or  red ;  the  fionner  jcoosbts  of 

phosphate  of  lime,  and  anmoniaocianagnesiaa  plMs- 

|)hate,  either  separate  or  mixed,  and  the*. latter   is 

'  cbieffy  uric  acid.    The  former  depositions  prevented 

■■''  bff^the  use  of  acids,  and  the  latter  l^y  alkalies,  and  the 

afkaline  eai^ths.    See  the  Note  following  Uqwum  J^oiassa, 

rem.        ■  ....-,■,..    .^ 

Urinaxy  calculi  are,  for  the  most  ^part^cempoaed  of 
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'  *  Scheele  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  i^ture  of 
urinary  calculi^  Since  his  time,  the  subject  has  been 
miraned  <by  Peanon,  WoUaston, .  Henry,  Brande, 
Prout,  and  Marcet  in  this  country,  and  by  Fourcroy, 
Vauquelin^  Mageudie,  &a.  Vn^tvas:^ 
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nviteiiftlr  that  exist  at  all  times  in  the  urine,  though 
there  are  a  few  substances  that  oubr  make  their  ooca« 
sieoal  appearance  in  them.  The  following  are  their 
component  ingredients  t 

Uric  or  lithic  acid* 
Urate  of  ammonia* 
Phosphate  of  lime. 
Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 
Oxalate  of  lime. 
C jstic  oxide. 
Carbonate  of  lime« 
Silica. 
*<  The  calculi  composed  of  urio  acid  are  of  a  brown 
or  fawn  colour;  and,  when  cut  through,  appear  of  a 
more  or  less  distinctly  laminated  texture.    Tneir  sur- 
&ce  is  generally  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  beingsometimes 
.  slightly  tuberculated.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  this  cal* 
cuius  blackens,  and  gives  out  a  peculiar  ammoniacal 
odour,  leaving  a  mmute  portion  of  white  ash ;  it  is 
soluble  in  solution  of  pure  potash,  and  heated  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  affords  a  fine  pink  compound,  which 
ia  purpurate  of  ammonia. 

''  Phosphate  of  lime  eahuiua  is  of  a  pale-brown,  or 
grey  colour,  smooth,  and  made  up  of  r^^^ular  and  easily 
separable  laminae.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  precipitated  bj  pure  ammonia,  and  does  not  fuse 
before  the  blow-pipe.  CalettH  from  the  prostate  gland^ 
are  always  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

^  The  ammonUhmagneiian^  or  triple  cakmlua^  is  ge- 
nerally white,  or  pale-grey,  and  the  sur&ce  often  pre« 
sents  minute  crystals ;  its  texture  is  generally  compact, 
and  often  somewhat  hard  and  translucent ;  heated  vio- 
lently by  the  blow-pipe,  it  exhales  ammonia,  iuid  leaves 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  more  eai-ily  soluble  than 
the  preceding,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  forms  no  preci- 
pitate in  its  muriatic  solution. 

^  It  frequently  happens  that  calculi  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two  last  mentioned  substances,  in  which 
case  they  melt  betbre  the  blow-pipe,  and  are  hence 
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tatiaed  fiaihie  cakuH.    They  ar^  w1iit)^fir'.^i^uuj8(»,i, 
and  softer  than  the  separate  substancei,  Qlten.r&imr.r 
bKiiff  chalk  in  appearance.    They  'are  easily  toliwe  .1^ !. 
muriatic  add,  and  if  oxalate  of  ammonia  be  ada$9  tir 
their  solution,  the  lime  is  predpitated.ui  the.  state o( 
oxalate.  ',  .> 

**  OxaUUe  of  Ume  forms  calciili,  the  extexiov  coloUiT.,: 
of  which  is  generally  dark-brown«  or  rieddish;  they  .^vrH;,.;^ 
commonly  rough,  or  tuberculated  lipoh  the  sur&c&t  and 
hare  hence  been  called  mulberry  eakvR^,.  iMioit»  ^ia^,^.. 
blow^pipe  they  blacken  and  sw^  leayinga^.wlute  w^ .. 
fusible  residue,  which  is  easily  reco^gnis^  asJ^Uj^V;. 
Iijbel  STmall  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are,  however^  90Ta^:-_ 
times  perfectly  smooth  upon  the  sui&ce,  and  muol^rc^ 
semble  a  hempseed  in  appearance.  :;^-;- 

^  CTrtlAr  qf  animorUa  I  adnut  among  the  urinipy^ 
cakniH  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Prout,  my  own  ^pe? 
riments  naving  formerly  induced  me  to  doubt  its  exist- 
ence. Its  surfiure  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
tuberculated ;  it  is  made  up  of  concentric  lasers,  and 
its  fracture  is  fine  earthy,  resembling  that  of  compact 
limestone ;  it  is  generally  of  a  small  size,  and  rather 
uneomknofi,  thou^  it  often  occurs  mixed  with  unc 
acid.  It  usually  decrepitates  before  the  blow-pipe,  ii 
more  soluble  than  the  uric  calculus,  eyolyes  ammonia 
wbeti  heated  with  solution  of  potash,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  th^  alkaline  carbonat^  which  piire  uilc  acid 
is  not 

*^  Ofitk  oxide  is  a;  peculiar  animal  substance;  the 
calt^h  coinposedof-it,  whifch  are  rare,  are  in  appearance 
moM  like  those  of  the  ammonio-masnesian  phosphate. 
They  are  soft,  and  when  burned  by  the  blow-nipe, 
exhale  a  pecuuar  foetid  odour.  They  arie  sduble  in 
nitric,  sul]^uHc,  murhitib,  ))hosphoric,  and  bxa|ic  acids, 
and  also  in  alkaline  solutions. 

*^  The  substances  which  haye.  t)een  described,  with 
the  exception  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  cystic  oxide,  are 
sometimes  intimately  blended  in  calculi ;  flometimes 
Ihey  form  alternating  layers ;  and  in  a  few  cases  four 
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distinct  layers  have  been  objseryed,  the  nudeus  being 
uric,  upon  which  the  oxalate,  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  the  triple  phosphate,  are  distinctly  and  separately 
arranged. 

^  Dr.  Marcet  has  described  a  calculus  composed  of  a 
peculiar  animal'  matter,  which  he  calls  xanthte  *  oMe^ 
firom  its  property  of  giving  a  yellow  colour,  when 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid :  he  has  also  announced  the  ex« 
istence  ofcalculus  composed  oifihrin. 

^^  Dr.  Prout  and  Mr;  Smith  have  described  calculi 
composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  oflitne^  but  this 
species  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  among  several  hundred 
calculi  which  I  luve  examined,  I  never  met  with  it 
from  the  human  bladder. 

'*  Silica^  as  an  ix^edient  in  sand,  and  in  some  c&l* 
culi,  is  very  rare.  It  would  appear  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Venablet,  that  it  most  commonly  is  voidal  in  the 
form  of  sand.*' 


§  5  Of  solid  akimal  bubstakcbs. 

Bones,  Shells,  &c. — BoneM  consist  of  an  earthy 
part,  on  which  their  firmness  and  strength  depends, 
and  of  animal  matter,  which  prevents  them  from  being 
brittle.  If  a  piece  of  bone  be  burnt  in  an  open  fire, 
the  animal  matter  is  driven  ofi;  and  the  earthy  part  re» 
mains,  which  is  porous,  and  easily  pulverulent.  The 
products  affbrdea  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bones,  or  horns,  have  already  been  explained,  at  page  06* 
The  soft  parts  of  bone  are  fatf  a  peculiar  kind  of  fiU, 
termed  marrow^  gelatine^  and  cartiktqe.  When  fresh 
bone  is  (figested  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  fiit,  gela- 
tine, and  earthy  parts,  are  removed,  and  pure  cartilage, 
retaining  the  form  of  the  bone,  remains. 

Human  bones,  according  to  Berzelius,  are  composed 
of- 
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Aninud xnftttcf   %««*^-* »••••  .  UR^St  i  .y  -,.| • 

Photphate  of  lime  ...•• ^IJ04 

Carbonateof  lime  •••••••. ••••h.     11.S0     ;.    i 

Filiate  of  lime    ••• « .2 

Phoi^hateofmagDeria-. I.l^-  ..  . 

Soda,  muriate  of  foda,  and  water. «      1.3. 

^r- — .   •-■;/. 
100.00 


f     - 


Fourcnj  and  Vaoqiielin  obtained  from  ox-boneji^^ 
Animal  matter    . .  k-« .  • . .      51 
Pho^hate  of  lime  ..'¥•••      37>7 
Carbonate  of  lime  *.••••      10 
Phosphate  of  magneiia  • »        1 .3 

100.0  .  ': 

The  enam$l  qf  ieeA  differs  from  bone,  in  mid  cofi^- 
taining  cartilage.    Mr.  Pepys  found  it  ccmipoaed  ofr» 

Phosphate  of  lime 7B  '  . 

Carbonate  of  lime  .......<•        iS    . 

Gelatine 16 

100 

Ivoty  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  bone. 

The  sf^elU  offish  and  other  animals,  andjpearh^  con*- 
mst  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 
Sometimes  pnosphate  of  lime  is  also  an  ingredient. 
Zoophiiesy  such  as  coral,  sponge,  &c ,  are  similarly  com- 
posed. In  sponge,  however,  the  animal  matter  is  the 
prevailing  ingr^ient. 

The  fentUms  and  membranes  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  ouHaley  are  principally  composed. of 
gelatine. 

lAffomentSy  homy  nail,  Sf^e.  connst  principally  of 
albumen. 

Haify  according  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  chiefly  consists  of 
a  substance  having  the  properties  of  coagulated  albu* 
men^  along  with  gelatine:  the  latter  abounds  most  in 
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the  softer  kinds  of  hair.  According  to  YauQuelin,  hair 
also  contains  two  kinds  of  oil;  one  whit^e,  existing  in  all 
kinds  of  hair ;  the  other  coloured,  that  obtained  from 
red  hair,  being  yellow,  and  that  from  dark  h^r  of  a 
darker  colour.  Sulphur,  silica,  iron,  manganese,  and 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  also  found  in  hair. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  metallic  bodies,  are  capable 
of  staimng  the  hair^  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
sulphur. 

Fea^thersy  quitts^  and  wooi^  are  flfomewhat  analogous,  to 
hair  in  composition. 

Muscle  is  principally  constituted  of  fibrin,  but  a 
Tarietj  of  other  substances  are  likewise  present — 
namely,  gelatine,  allnimen,  fkt,  salts,  and  a  peculiar 
animal  extractive  matter,  called  osmazome.  The  pecu- 
liar odour  and  taste  of  soujp  is  owing  to  osmazome  :  this 
{)rinciple,  whenx>btained  m  a  separate  state,- is  of  ajel- 
owish-brown  colou^,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  both 
cold  and  boiling,  and  is  not  formed  into  a  jelly  by  con- 
centrating its  solution  by  evaporation. 

Cerebral  substance,  or  bbajk,  according  to 
Yauquetin,  consists  of.^ 

Water BO.Ojft 

White  fetty  matter 4.63 

Ited  &tty  matter 70 

Albumen   .....^.. «••••,    7*00 

Osmazome    .,,  ••     1.12 

Phosphorus  .^ .'.^^    1.50 

Acids,  salts,  and  sulphur. .    6  15 

100.00 

The  pnfyof  nerves,  and  spinal  marrow^  are  similar^ 
composed.     The  texture  of  these  several  substances 

differs  from  that  c»f  all  other  animal  substances. 

••  • 

§  6.  Akimal  Putrefaction: 

As  soon  'as  the  vital  principle  of  animals  is  extinct, 
the  'difierentp^ts  of  the  body  soon  evince  a 'disposi- 
tion to  undergo  the  putre&ctive  process,  during  ^1x1^.^^ 


wttb&t*  mnoulif  enbonic  acidg  iin^lMIMIIMI^^^HQit* 
taMwy  Mid  phonnavstted  hyAtogifKi'tals^lfKlMUftf^]^ 
a  new  union  of  tfie  different  elements :  the  Bftt^f/jjfifim 
Mcraet  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  the  ott|flr  90B|M|pdf 
are  liberated  in  a  j^aseoua  state.  The  same  conraonis 
are  neceaaanr  to  this  ai  to  vegetaUe  ptitiirttetfl#?^In 
respect  to  tempemtuve,  that  ftwa  60^  iU»i  liP  JBI  ii 
the  most  fiivounble.  The  process  does  not  take  plaoe 
at  the  finesiog  tempenture,  and  heaca  fBmakaattUt 
Majrba  preaciyed  undiangnd  tar  a  great  laigHMifitlHif 
in  a  freaen  state.  Animu  matteab  in  a  JwrfMtiMkgr 
atate,  mar  also  ha  presenrad  ftr  a  eooatelikbJiai^ 
"Witliout  Giiangeu'  •~uri^,r.Mia 

ADEPS  PMKPARATA.;         :  -^  « 

,.-■       ::»-.\«     9!T 

PREPARED  LARD.  *-^-'*  •" 

Condde  Adipem   in  frustulay         tiun>  liquefactam 
Cfd         the  Jjard  into  tnudl  piecef^  tkett,  U  oeh^  meU^ 

leni  igne,  ezprima  per  lintaimi. 

ftfiik  a  shwjlre,  expreu   through  Snetu 

•*■■•■>■■■■  ■'--  :; 

^  TIm  composition  and  properties  i^tbadifirentvaria* 
ties  of  fat  have  been  tlcewij  described.  I^i4}r^Wi% 
lard,  the  heat  should  npt  exceed  tba  vajE^t^ag  ]gto^t  S 
&t,  97**  F.  leit  it  become  discoloured  by  W  i^ 
Mrature.  This  is  an  useless  formula,  as  the  lax^  jold 
in  Uad^^  ^n  the  market  is  sufficiently  piit^  !fC^me- 
HMd  nun>08es.  Lard  is  principall/  em^oyed  ib  fon8!% 
ointmeatB,  &c.  =    ^  ''■         "  * 

CQRKU  USTpM. 

BURNT  {HAMTI^y  MQRN^. 
-Ure    ftusfta-Cornuum.  igaa-^pertp,   ,  4<mc 


■|fctii»iHyinitftil  'deindA  €«Um^  «t 

fnepflTB  eodem  modo  quo' 

.    pnMflptma  wt  de  CretA. 

#ii  ONAffwd       comirrjiiMff  {Tlgrffr, 

Bgr  bunoBg  lunrti*  hum,  the  aniiiul  natter  it  di«U 
|wted,widtheeMrthypart,wMch  reaeniblet  tfaet  df  bonce, 
lemeim.  This  it  en  uaelem  preparation,  ae  tfae  pboa- 
pfeate-of  lime,iphiGli  oonfltitutea  the  greater  pert  or  it,  is 
maoUible  in  the  stomach  and  inert,  and  theiwre  cennat 
act  as  an  antacid  as  was  fbnnerlj  supposed.  Neither 
does  it  appear  at  all  calculated  to  be  usefol  in  cases  of 
mMHtt  OMNNK,  in  which  disease  it  used  to  be  employed 
-^br  affording  nourishment  to  the  earthjr  part  of  the 


SETUM  PRiEPARATDlif. 

PXSPARED  SUET. 

Conctde  Serum   in  frustula ;         turn,  Itquefactum 
Cut        ikeSueihiomaapiec0ig  iheUfUbem^wu^ed 

UbbR  Ipie,  exprime  per  linteum. 

tM  if  gentle  ftre,  e^reti   through  Uuen. 

The  same  observations  respecting  temperature  u  btb 
made  under  adept  prmparaia  applv  in  this  case.  Suet, 
like  larOfis  principellj  employed  in  ointments^  Ac* 

SPONGIA  tJSTA. 

^urnrr  sfokob. 

CoDcide   l^xmgiam    in  frustula,  et  contunde, 

2k 


ut  sepairetur  .   k  rebus  tdteoJid.^ 

ti<U        .   it  moifMiffHarakA !.  fiwnfonigt  thmgt 

adhserentibus ;       turn    are  in  vase  ferr^ 

adjkcring  thereto  f    iiem  'bum(U)      in  an  ira^  ve$sel 

clauto,  donee  fiat  nigra  et  friabiHs ;  dienhiue, 

coffered,  until    H  become  bhwk  and  friaNt;   iaH^  . 

tere      in  puherem  nibtilitsiaivm*,  .... 

mb  {U)  into  a  very  finis  powder^ 

By  burning  sponge,  the  aiumal  matter  is  drivei^  off, 
$nd  oKaroodly  pnotpJuUe  and  earbonaie  qf  Umej  carbonate  t^ 
focfth  and  i<^ii^  r^n^ain.  .  ,^ , ,. 

PEOP.-»I)eobatnient. '  Burnt  sponge  is  an  useful  ro- 
medj  in  broAchocel^,  and  scrofuloua  dis^ases^  its  yirtues 
depend  on  the  iodine — Bbsx^Bi  to  3\f.  q^  xnorei  madie 
i4M>  An  electuary  with  sjrrup  or  hoviej*  :*nv-lf 

.  ■',   r     >     ' 

.TE3TJE  PRi£?A;RATJB. 

PREPAJ^EI^  SMJ^LLS. 

iMffk      TestaSy         prius.    purgatas   sotdBniSy       *^ 
.  Ijirqsft     the  Shells^  ^  first      (^lea^d   from  imputifieni, 

aqiiA  fervente;  turn  pr^epara         eodem  m^^ 
in  boUing water;  tfieupreffl^r^(J^ai^initk((samf9WI^ 
quo        prsBceptum  est  de  Oet4.    < 

m  winch  it  is  ordered      concerning  Chalk. 

SheUa  mar  differ  fh»^  chalk  In  Mtotaivdng  •«  HCIIe 
animtl  matter ;  they  might,  therelbre,  rery  well  hare 
been  omitted. — Dpsiii,  the  S^me  ^  that  oC  chalk. 


f   r 


EMPLASTRA. 
PLASTERS. 

•     •  ■    •  • 

Flftstei^s  are  solid,  tenacious  compounds,  which  ad^re 
to  the  bod^  by  means  of  its  oroinarj  temperature. 
They  are  either  eniplojned  to  defend  VoOnds  and  solTes 
from  the  atmosphere,  tmd  to  give  support  to  theplartl^ ; 
or  as  stimulants,  and  rube&cients. 


iEMPLABTRUM  AMMONIACL  . 

PLASTER  OF  MfMOmAC. 

Recipe         Ammoniac!  })arificati       tmcias  quinque; 
Take  of  purified  Ammoniac       Jive  ounces  i 

Acidi  acetici  diluti  octarium  dimidium ; 
of  dilute  acetic  Add  half  a  pint; 

Liqua     Ammoniacum  in  Acido ;     dein  consume 
'  Diswive-ike  Amwumiao  in  the  Acid ;  then  evaporate 

liquorem    in  vase  ferreo,      balneo  aqUoso;     movens 
the  liquor    t»  an  iron  vestelp    in  a  water  batkf   tUrring 

assidud,     donee  idonea  crassitado     fiart. 
constantly,  until    a  proper  consittence  be  made. 

PROP^Stimulast,  resolyent.  Useful  as  an  applica* 
tion  to  Bcrophiuous  tumours,  white  swellings,  &e.  Dr. 
Paris  vays*  ■''  there  is  aipecoUar  disease  of  tiw  knee^  to 
which  aegcTfKttt  maidsi,  who  scour  3ooars  upon  tfaeic  kneesy 
are  liable,  and  for  which  this  plaster  is  a  specific." 


2  k2 
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EBfPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  m^R]^ 

GYRO. 

rLASTER  OF  AMMONIAC  WITH  MJ^HCUJI^^ 

Recipe  AnBmoniaci  purifi(cati  libgmy,^ 

Take  6/ puri/ied  AwMoamc        ...'  .  <ijWMnrfi 

Hvdrargyri  purificati  uncias  tres ;  Old  ^uIplH^rtli .  -. 
4^puryied Mercury   three oatnegsj.^iulpmumUd()it 

fluidrachmam ; 

Tere  Hydrargyrum  cum  Oleo  sulphonto^      Jowff 
JELtA  the  Mkrcwry   with  the  sv^uraied  OU,    fmtif 

globuli   conspiciantor  non  ampllib ;    deiigki   luiRicii 
glolndes  are  seen  no  longer ;         then        aJU 

paulatim      Aminoniacum  liquefacUioii    et       misce 
graduaUy     the  melted  Ammofdac,  and     mUs 

omnia. 

the  whole  (together)^ 

In  the  formation  of  this  plaster,  the  mercury  is  cod* 
verted  into-  the  state  of  protoxide. 

Pro  Pi — Disqutient.  resolvent.  It  may  lie  applied 
with  advantage  to  indurated  glands  and  tumours,  ye« 
nereal  nodes,  &c« 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS, 

FLASTBM  OF  SFAKISH  FLY. 

Redpelibnim    Cantharidis     trits  in  pulverem  fttV< 
Tohe     a  pound  qfSpamth  Fhf.rubMLwto  a  vary  Jhkf- 

tilissimum  y   libram       cum  semisse      Eraplastri 
powder;         a  pound    and  a  half        of  the  Flatter 

Cerse;      libram  dimidiam  Adipis  prasparatse ; 
^Wax;  hdfapfmid        ofprepm'edLardi 
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To  the  Platter    and   Lgtd      melted  togetlier^ 

ety..    ^Eemotis,       abigne,        .  pauIo       antequaia 
aha      ''''Mrioteit      from  (he  fire ^     a  Httle     bi^re 

cottiiiteBeanty  insp^rjge   '  Cdntharidem        atoii^ 

tkey^becmne  tolid^     tprmkk'in   the  Spanuh  F^   am 

iniioe  omnia. 

0aJt    "^  wMe  (toge1ker)i 

This  is  tbe'comuKm  and  best  application  ftir  iBtoitting 
blisters.  It  ouglk  never  to  be  spread  with  a  spatala 
that'Has  been  .heated  in  the  fire  \  if  heat  lie  at  til  ne- 
cessary, that  of  hot- water  will  besufficiekt;  but  in  ge- 
heral  it  iS  best  spread  with  the  thumb. 


EMPLASTRUM  CERJE. 

PLASTER  OF  WAX. 

Recipe    Cerse  flavas,       Sevi  praeparati,     singnlonini 
Take      cfyeUdw  Wax^  of  prepaired  Suet,   of  each 

libras  tres;       Resinae  flavse    lihram; 
tJtreer  p(Mndti  of  yellow  Retina  pound; 

Liqnefac  simul,     et    cola.  .    .    . 

Melt      [them)  toget/ter,  and  strain. 

This  plaster  used  formerly  to  be  employed  for  ex- 
biting  a  discharge  horn  a  bHstered  surface ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  bemg  too  stimulating,  it  is  no  longer  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Off.  rHEP—- -^lap^lrwii  Caniharidis. 


2  K'^ 
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.,  .  EMPLASTWJM  COSHNt':':"""  **3^ 

PLASTER  OF  CV^H»  (vWOTiaiS^.  .o\>  . 

Kedpe  Seminum  '€utnliu,    ScltAinum     €a#M|TdA  > 
7alr«     (fthe  Seeds  ofCuiOn,  ofWt  'SMkf'^iMiil^i^^ 

BBCcaram        Lauri,     0itigiiidniiB  ' /liliteHii^;' 
{iOii)cfBemetffBit^t    cfMk   -■.■.<■ -v4ia9nf>mm99t 

'Pi^abiedntt  Ubrutres)   .  .   CeqlsifllMpii 

'^^yjJwguntfy  PibA     One  powder  \  ofydtomSSm 

J'tttiaistret;'     Olet      Olhne^  AqirtR^rjA 


'  iAiJsuloriitn  fluidunciam  cam  teoaise;     ^^^^  t^^JJo,[ 
^^^ocA        nJlmd-ameemuiaia^S  b^\Hr.t 

Pici  et        Cerse  liquefactis  dmul      vdjlot 

To  the  Pitch  and      Wax    melted       lt^Mw»^^HW^ 

arkjla^  trita       inpulverem,    Oleuii^ 

^e  df^Cwgreiientt),    rtdSed  kOo  apikMer^^ tkdJm 

Olivas,    et    Aquam ;        tiim  decoque    'jlij^iSiv^m 
qf  Olive t  and  the  Water;  then  boil  down  iod^j^hpe^ 

craMitadiiieiB*         •      >  ;    . 

.  .   f^     .     ■    '    .   ,  ...  .  .   n  -y 

consistence. 


^AO?.*r-JS|imulaqt9  discutient.    It  v^y  be  usefuUr 
appue^ovet  the  r^^Aoii  of  the  $t6ma^  in  flaftyjtilccw 
W  ed  iiidolfent  tumottrt,  &c.        ^      \  \;  .  ^T 

EMPLASTltDM  GALBANI  tCSiSPoStTt% 
COMPOUND  PLASTER  OF  GALJSJJfif/M. 


ttnciasocto;     Emplaitri     Plumbi     librastres; 
eigkt ounces;^     f^.^UuVer  .  o[ head    three  pounds ; 

TerebinthiDs  Tutgaris     dradiiniir decern;    Resinie 
ofcomiiiki^nfpfftiltl^'  laidhnnr;    .     .    ^Retm 

Abiffti^,  '  caotritae  unciastres; 

■^:A»:^fru99 1^  powdered  three  oufidet  5  '  ^  '".[\ 

OiiMMi^ResinaB     Oalbani       .   et     T^i;^niiUiig«» 
^ '  mke^^h^n^retm  (i^^Mamm  and  Tmpen^ni^ 

ihtked-^-  ■:        together,     mU       Jjirft        tifiJfUni^ 


'■  dmde-  Enmlsftnim        Hiuiibi, 

ifikelBptwseFliti     tkeik       th^rkuter  ifX^d, 

liquefactum        k»to  ^e»  .  .  Btm^i  >  ^^^ 

melted  wUhuMkwJb^     ,      imd      .,  ^Wf 

fnnbta*         -n  •   ;    • .  .  i .. 

tht  whoh'itegether)^  .  v    ? 

K'  ■P»9P««^tiniulant,  sii^pforative.    An  uaeful  appHi^ 
^tipia  to  acrofulous  tumours,  to  joints  affected  Witnfiif^ 


EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGftntfr^^-  ^^ 


PLASTER  OF  MERCURY. 

Take  o/pun^&ercwrt,  ,!, :.;  '/.Y^^^*^, 

Old  sulphurati      fluidracbmam ;  Emplastri  Plumbi 
jf4ufy;fl^ri^Pil  fLfiwdrdram  ;    ^Platter  of  Lead 


^-•\  •., 


.-  >  Twre ,  Hydraifyfmn  cum^OWsuIpJvwEao,     '*- 

*  '  lih^Memtry  wUhtk — >-i"— ^i^ -^^^ 


t  .*    s    .< 
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glpbuli     coD»pida!kitidr     n6it>mpfl$ftj;  ''^^ ,  J'^ 


gftSides     ttre  teen  no  linger; 

paulatim  Emplastrum  Pliimbi  liquefactum,  atque  misce 
graducdUfihePiatter  ^I^dmliedif\mMy^ 

omnia.  ......    : .  /     -,  .»\>sr  t,>i^  - 

the  whoie  (together.)  ,    ^ 

In -making  thii  pkMer,  'theiakitiJ^ 
into  th^  state  of  protoxide.  ^J:iV^»k. 

Phop.— Alterative,  discutient.  The  £9fp^'  4Mm* 
nUte.  ettm  Jffydrarg.  is  preferable,  on  account  o^-J^^i^JM* 
mpniaeum  in  thit  piaster  assirting.  the  actfctti  <Cj^ 
mercuiy.  '  ''■    '-"  " 


»  Ik 


EMPLAStRUM  OWl. 

■■..  ..f... 

PLASTER  OF  OPItfM.'         ^  ^^^^ 

Recipe    Opii  diiri  contriti      nnciani  dimidiiui^; 

TdJke  -  ^  hard  Opium  .powdered  hi^anokfk:ti  -'■ 

Resinae    Abietis  contritae      imclas  trtt';>*-^' 

qf  Heiki  i^the  Spruce  Fir  powdered   4hnit  mOu^^^'*' 


.  -  1 


Empla&tri         PIumM         libram;       ^    Aqne 
qf  Blaster    .    ofL&ttd         apdund;    * '^  tf  Water  ■ 

octarluoi  .cUimidiun  8 
Haifapiift; 

Emplastro  liquefactb  adjice  ft^ifiSIJ' ' 

To  the  melted  Plaster  add  thehelain 

AbjeUs,  .       OpimD,    .    et     .  jJiqlMm,     ec 

qfihe  Sprucif  Pir^,  the  Ojnfon^-and     the  Water,  "ttud 

decoque,     lento  igne,  donee    omnia       ccJe^nt 

boil  down,    with  a  slow  fire,  until       the  whole  unit^ 

in  crassitudinem      emplastri.  . 
hify)  tAe  consistence  of  plaster. 


Said  to  be  anodvne;  but  opittm,  in  fonn  of  tinctui^^ 
united  with  oU,  tonus  a,  better  application  aa  ■  local  ,  ' 
anodyne.  ^ 

EMPI.ASTRUM  PICIS  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  PLASTER  OF  PITCH. 
Ilecipe     Picii  abietinte  librae  duas;    Reiinea 

Take        i^  J/urgundy  filiA       two  poandi ;     of  Setin 
Abietii  libram;         Reainx  flavtc, 

of  the  Spruce  Fir  a  potaid ;      of  yeUow  Scrim . 

Certc  flavte,  ungulorum      uncitu  quatuorf 

(and)  of  yellow  JVax,  of  each  fourouncei, 

Olci  expresii  M^risticie       unciam;    Olei 

oflheexprettedOil      ef  Nutmeg      anounee;  of  Oil 
OltvK,  Aqu^,     singulorum  fluiiliinciaaduas; 

of  Olive,  [and)lifk'ater,  of  each  twofiuii-ouncci  ,- 

Fici,  Refine,    et  Cer«,      liquefactia  ' 

7b  the  Pitch,     Betitt,        and       Wax,      jneUed 
simul,     adjice  priinQm  Resinam  Abietis,  dein 

together,  add  firtt  the  Retin  of  the  Spruce  Fir,  then 
Oleum  MyrisEicfE,  Oleum  01ivB3,  et  Aquam. 
the  Oil  ifNvtnieg,  the  Oil  of  Olive,  and  the  Water. 
Denique,  misce  omnia,  et  decoque  ad  idoneani 
Lail/ji,  mil  the  whole,  md  boii  doum  to  a  proper 
crBsutiidinem.  ^ 

emuittence. 


dte  »£AST£if. 


EMPLASTRUM  PLTrtioSfc 
PLASTER  OF  LJSAD. 


Recipe   Oxydi  semiyitrd  JpIunibL  V^  'tt^ti.y 

To^c      'of  the  semivUreous  Oxide    qfTjeai.      rimed 

in  pulverem  subtilissimum,  IRjviuk^^iinrgitfej^^^;^^ 
.  into  n  very  Jine  powder,        ^vepoiinit;  tp0i 

Olivae    coDgfum;  Aqvte       octariosdii^jt^/t^'i^- 
qf  OUoe a gttUon ;  '<fWnter  ttDoymO^r   ^    '"  "^ 

'  €oque  kunm       ictu^jgti^   .       -  ^^^'^^ 

BoU;them)    together    wUh  auob j/Si^,    ^cokOiml^ 

mmreiiB,  donee  Oleom  et    t)xydiiin  PIniift'hi'  ^ciSAnt 
itming,  uata     VieOa  mdtheOieU^^Iitm  \ifil^^ 

in  crassitndinem  .   Empla^^trL  Aut^ 

into  the  consittehoe  ofnFlmterv  J^id 

oportebit  adjioere  panliilum .  Aqu»  fefVentis, 

it  will  be  necesiary  to  add      a  RtUe        BMng  Water, 


i>'^  h- 


81  f^rh     omriia  ea    quse    adblblta  e^tln-  ^nc^^' 
ff  alfnoiH  aU      that  which  is  employed  W  the  ^^M^ 

absumpta Tuerity      ante     finerit  cocSbni*!-'  *  i^';  ' 
shall  be  evaporated,  hefofe  the  eni  tftke  ifoSii^i'  -  •/ 


'  '■. 


Chiefly  employed  for  defendin||^  ekeoriatcd:  ^firts 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  Jfor  brixij^g  the^dff^  of  xiptf 
cent  wounds  into  a  state  of  apposition.  It  ^>r^  t|^ 
basis  of  the  following  plasters :—jBmi!»/.  JS^drdrg^i 
Empl.  OpH;  JBn^jfd,  Galbqmi  €,$  Mmpl^  Resifus;  Empl* 
JSaponis*  "■'    ''^  ■=  •■■•'•^     '•  '•••■■    w 


EMPLASTBUM  EESIN-E. 

PLASTER  OF  RESIK. 

Recipe  Reiins  flavas    liliram  dimidiam ;      Emplastd 

Take     of  yelloio  Retin  half  a  pound;  of  Ptailef 

Plumbi  libras  Ires  ; 

if  Lead  three  poumlt  I 

Emplastro  Plumbi    llqiiefHcto  lento  igne, 

TalhePUiiter   of  Lead    melted        with  a  iloiu  fire, 

aiJJLce  Resinam  contriiam,  et    misce. 

add     tAe  powdered  Sean,  and  mix. 


EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS. 
PLASTER  OF  SOAP. 

libram  dim 


liiced        Haifa  pound  i 


decoque   ad  idoneam  c  rats  it  ii  din  en 
6oU  doom  lo   a  proper  ci 


\3  as  the  Eiapl.  Ilj/drarj/.^  but 


fc 
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CERATES.   < --^r' -^^^f 


Tli€  oontulence  of  Uieie  comp>B«ate  ti  HjitUg'il  Ihi 
wax  tiiey  contaia  x  hflBoe  tlie^  nittAr. 


mx  OM 
is  between  that  of  plaster*  and  ointBienta. 


y  *  T*t*T 


CERATUM  CMJMONJL  Wi  i^  «•& 
CJSMATB  OF  CALAMOfEi  >  ^-^p 
Be»e    CalaniDa  pnepmibe,        '  GmllJ|!ilS!^ 

'9Wlr         if  prepared  CeSamine,  ian^  ,  t^JwHMJTprj 

sio^lorum      libram  dimidiam;      Old        OUv» 
^cocA  U/^pfnmii         ^  ^OU     ifOim 

octaruim; 

mpkd^     '     ■        ' 

Mteft   ^  Olemn        egm  Cei:^  liquefiiM;  "^,  &m 
JUr         theM         vMihemeS^il^iun       Oem 

JPM^  donee  rMatMU^i^i^    ^^"  ''     ,  **  ■        *'  '^*! 

Yuiffitly  cal]ed  TumerU  eemte^  iV-      y  i'\ 

PROF_DesiccatiTe,  epulotic    'Iplpriietf  ^t6  'vUmi^ 

tions  and  ulcers,  an<}  tq  bun»  apd  tahia^^ss^  what 


*  ♦ 


CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS. 

CERATE  OF  SPANISH  FLY. 

Recipe  Caiitharidi*,     tritse    inpulveremsubtiliiainii 

TaJce     of SpaiiUk  Fly, nibbed  into  a  very  fine  powder, 

draohnMin;  Cerati      Cetacei  drschniaiBex 

^    fnirami        of  Cerate  of  Spermaceti  tU  dranu  i 

Cento,  emoiiito       igne,  adjiee   ' 

7\i  tic  CeraU,      tofUned        uM  the  fire,      ad  " 

CantharidetD,      et    mi  see. 

Me  Spanith  Fly,  aad  mix. 


I 


nay  be  reduced  bj  adding  more  of  lie 
spermaceti  uerate. 

CERATUM  CETACEL 

CERATE  OF  SPERMACETI. 

Recipe  Cetacei,  unciain  dimidian;  CeHesltn! 

JWe     of  Spermaceti   baff  an  ounce  i  ifwhilaWat 

uncial  duas;  Olei    Oliva^     fluidunciBB  quBtucut    < 

'■''  taio  ouacet ;     ofOU  of  Olwefvur^uid-omiMH  i 

Adjiee  Oleum  Cetaceo  el   CerE,liqaefkrtli 

Add     ikt  Oil  lathe  Spermaceti  and  Waa,  vwUei    ' 

simui,        et        move    ipathfi  ligneA 

together,    and     Uir        tritli  a  wooden  tpalula 

refrixerint. 

Ihey  ihallhave  eooied. 


^^^PmPj— OrrtgiCanAgM^. 


doiMfe  J 
waU\    ■ 
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C^RATUV  ^Wm^  ACETATIS. 

CERATE  OF  THE  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  * 

Recipe  AceUtis        Plumbi  confaitse  drachmas  ckias; 
Tmke     fifthe  Acetate  ofLead^  potpdered  two  drams  ; 

Cent  alb»         uncias  dnas;         Olei  Oii?8s 

(^VfhUe  Wax      two  ounces  i  of  OH        qfOiioe 

ocCarium  diinidium ; 
half  a  pint; 

Ltqaa     Ceram     in  fluidundlBS  sq)tem    Olei ; 
Diuolve  the  WiUf  in  tevenjiuid- ounces    .  of  the  Oil; 

turn  hu  adjice  paulatim      Acetatem.    PlUBibt> 

tkem  tothese  •  add    -  gradually     the  Acetate^  e^Ziead, 

contritam    separatim       cum  reliquo  Oleo,  et 

rubbed         separately       with  the  remaining  Oil,      and 

move  spatha  lignea^  dooec 

stir  (them)  with  a  wooden  spatula,  until 

coierint. 

the^  shall  have  wdfed* 

Prop. — Cooling,  astringent.    Used  as  a  dressing  for 
bums,  inflamed  sores,  and  excoriated  surfaces. 

CERATUM  PLTJMBI  COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND  CERATE  OF  LEAD. 

Recipe     Liquoris  Subacetatis  Plumb) 

Take         of  the  Solution      oftheSiibacetate       oftkad 

i9uidunc]a&  dtlas         cumsemisse;     CepsHavae 
two  Jiidd'Onncez         andaTuttf^        ofydktoWflx 


-  nncia*  qualuor;     Olei     OVvte  'ttxiiiiancila  naveiB\- 1 
fiin-oum-es;  of  OU  of  Olive  nine  fM-ouncet  S      X 

Camphoric    drachmam  drmiiliam ;  '  I 

of  Camphor  half  a  dram  ;  •  I 

ciim  fliiidiinciis  octo     I 
vnlh  eight  fhid-otmoU^  I 
Olet ;  turn    remore  ob  igne,  et,    ub! 

of  the  Oil;  then    remove  (jhcm)  from  Ihe  fire,  and,  ahen 
primum  lenteicant,  adjicc  'pauktini  Liquoreni 

firit        tkey  begin  to  thichen,  add    gradvaiiy  theSottdion 
-Subacelotis  Plumbi,        et         move    assidue   ■ 

of  the  Subacelate     i^  Lead,       and     itir        coiulaatfy 
spatha  lignel,  dorec      refrixerint. 

jVilh  a  wooden  ipaltda,     umIU        l/iey  slinll  have  cooled. 
Denique,    cum  hii        miice    Camphorain,  liquaiain 
Laiili/,       vnlk  tke»e      not        l/ie  Caniplior,  ditioived 
in  tcliquo  Oleo. 
in  the  remaining  Oil, 

An  emollient,  cooling  dresung  Tor  bums,  infltnwd 
BureH,  and  excoriatiinis,  and  ol  exteDsive  serrice  in 

chronic  ojihtlialmia  of  ttie  tarsus. 

I  CERATUM  RESIN^ffi. 

CERATE  OF  JiESiy. 

RccipeBesIn^  flavip,  Cene  flavj',     »ingidorum 

Taie    ofyetloie  Sean,  (and)  of  yellow  Wax,  of  each 
libram ;      Olei     Otivse     octariuni; 

■L,    a  pouitU  1  of  CHI  of  OGve  a  pint ;  '.'J. 

K  .Liqijcfuc    Rcainam  et         Ccrnm        ,  u|f 


388-  tULATVi 

Icnt^^e^  dein  adjice  Olemiiy  et     exprime 

wkkadomJSre;     then  add       the  OH,    and  ejtpregg 

Ceratum  adhuc  calens  per  linteam. 
theCcnUe  whUttyethoi  ihrmigh 


An  meftil  ilinrakiit  tnd  digestiyefor  drtHiiiing  idoo- 
liMf  indolent  sores. 
Orr.  Pkbp.— ZiMiisimliMi  TenbhUhinm^ 


CERATUM  8ABINJ& 
CERATE  OF  SAVINS. 

Recipe     Foliorum  recentium    Salnnae    condMocum. 
Take        tffrethheaoet  of  Savme  bndted 

fi&ram ;  Cerae  ftnrae  libnim  dimidiam  i 

-it  pound;  cfyeUow  Wa»        ha^apound$ 

Adfpis  pnepftfatse  Itbras  duas ; 
tfprefarei  hard  twopoundts 

Incoque  Folia         Sabinae    Adipi  et    Ceraet 

EoU         the  Leaoet  qfSavine  in  the  Lard  and  Wax  ' 

Kquefactis  dmal;      turn  exprime  per  linteum* 
melted       together ;  then  expreu  through  linen. 

In  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  blisters 
discharging,  this  is  an  useiiil  dressinf^  as  it  operates 
without  Droducing  the  irritation  attenmng  the  applica- 
tion of  tne  Ceratum  Cantharidie.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary  to  have  this  preparation  well  made  from  the  fresh 
leaves,  but  it  must  be  also  carefully  preserved  from  tha 
alr^  otherwise  it  will  soon  lose,  its  strength. 


cEBATtG.     ■  ,  aw, 

ttwvna  li"  ■  ■        I'AtiiWw 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.        ,    ^^t^^o 

CERATE  OT  SOAP.  "''"''^  "^ 

Becipe    Saponis  duri    unciM  acta ;      Cer»  SttjiB 

Take        of  hard  Soap     eight  ounce! ;      ofyeUowWl^ 

unciaa  decern  i       Oltylji  sertiivitrei  PliimW 

ten  ouncei  ;  of  the  temivilreojit  Oiide      of  Lead 

contriti      Iibi^*i ;        Orrf       OBvw 

powdered   apound;       e^OM     of  O&ve 

Aceti  congiura ;  a 

'rjffhwgar  agaUou;  '    '   ',  : '_      'V^ 

Coque       Acetiim  cum  Oxjdo  ^Fjwpf^   ' 

SuU  the  Vinegar     witklhe  Oftde         of  Laid, 

lento  igne,  aasidue      inoTena,    dauec   ciiea 

with  a  slowfire,  conttantl^  ttirring,     mlU      ihij  toiile 

in  unum  ;    dcin  adjice  Saponem,  et      coque   itcruni 

into  one;    Ihen    aai     the  Sodp,    and  boil  " 

simili  modo,  donee  humor        consumptm  fue.i^^ 

in  a  limilar  manner,  until    Ihemmiturebc  eiiaponhtd     "^ 

penitiJ* ;        denique,  cum  his      tnisce  Ceram,      priii* 

l/iaraughU/s  ttutli/,        uiUh  Uiete  mix      the  Wax,JiTtt 


Tlenolvent,  when  apjilied  to  sctaFuloua  enlnrgemehtt 
TliU  cerate,  fclso,  spread  ujiott  linen,  is  apiiliefl  r<""* 
the  fracture  of  a  limb  ;  but  it  oufjht  on  no  accoui 
be  used  liefore  the  inllRmmation  and  swelling  have 
silled,  and  the  bones  have  become  united. 


I 


,v.  ;    ...  CBBATUM  arj&i^x^  ,:;x^S 

SIMPLE  CMkATM.       ^:mihlmib  hB 
RmIm     Olet  dUnt  \flui^iiiici«mialo(Kr^ 

One  Imwm      undas  quatuor;  ,     , 

^ttdtov  Wax  four  mmces  s  ^tn'imhmmsn^ 

Adjiee  Oleum  Cm  liqueiactaey  et    rtAacic. 

MA  -, .  ik^  onto ihe mmt4-.W^^'imimf9cn  ?j  tUdT 

ezconated  parts.  .     .     ,n..:ah.^Hj:M  ^mxonihsl^ 

dIntiBehtg  are  similar  eeMf^ounds  te  e«^t<H,  bi^'V 
their  cowvoAeoe^lSi  »ot  so  aim.    Tiiej  |^9JP^  j^ 
vefaicle^  of  active  remediesr'  -,  ;  ,  ,,^^j.  ^  ^^ 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHAJtiblS. ,      \   , 
0INTMEJSPPOF^'tS^»IffJI^  JF^i^  y:^^-<»'-^7>^ 

Toit^  ofSpdnuk  Fly  .fi  ..   r    .  t  >il»W{f!(fe  ts^iB 

in  pulverem  subtilissimum  uncias  duas;; 


pm^^<'  vgl^a^.o 


Decoque  A<)VWl     -     .  piin^.Cantharide 

Bml  dotvn  fh^  fr&fyr        'vM  the  Spanith  Fly 

ad  dimidiuniy       et^  koIs^    ; , .  X^qu^n  colato 

Mm\^!$^^  iein  vA^on^  aiidon^^v 

mix  in       the  Cerate  i  then  let  U  evirate  to  a.  proper 

crassitudinem,  .    .,      ,,v  .  v^ 

conditenoe,  '"wV. 

This  is  nofVs'iMRd^a  aMI^etttltm  fbt  be^stng  iip^ 
a  l^lifltered  surftce  as  the  Ceratum  CatUhari^isy  on  ac- 
codf^  ofitidi  h^t  etAjftxsfeA  fbr  evBpm^^  ikit  wpi^ 
destrojingtheacrimonj  oftheflies.  -• -^  :>- to-iovr* 


UNGU£;^¥njM  QBT4CCI. 
OUNTTMBNT  QF  SFMSAfACETL 

■       •      i  ■       '       »         ■   ■ 

Recipe   Cetacei  drachmas  sex ;    Cersealt)® 

2naAr .     ^Spermaee^   m  dram7  -        ^vtbU^J/ff^ 

di^lrinMk  dtesji  Olei    OHv^   Hmdttikmn  tnff    ^ '-^'M 
two  dram ;        of  Oil  ofOlhe  three JiM^ouiiedt  r'  ^^' 

Ltquefacta     simul         lento  igne,  move 

sAng  meU(^  i98flher^    wUh  aslpwjire^  $tir  (them) 
assidue     donee  refrtxeririt^  .^    -  .       -.•..•    ^ 

constantfy  mill .  tf^t  jiA^ltet«r.<#o^v,  •  V  v  /^  :. 

Tlxb-ft'llhe  ordinary  dresfAlg^  Ibf ^liealing  blistnji^'.)! 
and  ^ttMlted  sur£M:es,  :  '  ' ,  ti  ;V  ^>  ^^..; j^ 

iJKerofiNrruM  elemi  cmfpraAx^M.^  o  m 
ccW^um  pmrnp'  o^^^'-'-^ 

Recipe  Elemi       libram;         TenolptPlUMM 
Take      of  Elemi  a  pound;       of^nmimMSglk 
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uneias  decern;    Sevi  praeparaii     libns  dufW^Ofair. 
ten  ounces;         of  prepared  Suet  two  pounds  ;  (jf.ff^^ 

OIivdB    fluiduncias  duas  ;  .1^ 

of  OHve  two  Jiuid  ounces  ; 

Liquefac   £len\i        simul       :  cam  £eir6^«  .i:iteiD 
MeH         theElemi  iogeiber      vMtkeSueirilimi 

remove  ab  igne»         .  et  '    ^  ^^^^ Ji  n-M9^> 

remove  {them)  from  thefire^    and       U^^^^  ^P^&kA 

stmtim  Terebm^nnam    et       Oteam^v^tMir 

irnmeduOefy   Hie  Turpentine      tmd    the^QUf.-mik''^ 

e>cpriine  per  linteiim.  ■  ...  t  ♦  1.... 

express  through  knen^  ,     - '.r    y 

■    >       ...  '.■« 

Fjtop.<— Stimulant  and  digestive.    Used  for  k; 
open  Issuea  and  setona,  and  tor.  dressing.  w&iJaAk,: 
from  their  situatioa,  will  not  admit  of  the  appli(».       .^ 
adhesive  strap8«    It  is  an  excellent  dressufjg  fiu^clil^ 
blains.  -,    \  ^''!l 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORXrosi ' 

THE  STHONGER  oiktme:^  OF  jumivf/nr. 

Recipe  Hydrargyri  pti^ificati  lihtta  diilu^ 

Take  of  purified  Mercury  ttoo  pounds  i 

A44pis  prsejMFate  UQcias  vigiiiti  tnes;; 

ofprepctred  Lard  tuxrUy4hree  ounces  ; 

Sevi  prseparati    unciam  ; 

of  prepared  Suet  an  ounce  ;  .    .;*  ■ 

Tere  primum  Hydrargyrum  cum  Sevo     et    «i%uo 
Rub  first        the  Mercury   with  the  Suet  and  a  JUtle 

AdipiSf        donee  globuli 'ConspicianturnonoDllpJi)^; 
qf/Ae  Lard,  uniii    globules  are  seou         wilwigjcr;    * 


OINTMENTS^  3^3 

dein  adjice   quod         rdiquum  ett  Adipis,         eC 
iAm    mid       ikai  which  u  U^  ttf  the  Lard,  and 

muce^ 


The  mercur/  absorbs  oxygen  during  trituration  with 
the  fiit,  and  is  converted  psraj  into  protoxide^  while  a 
portion  of  it  is  onlj  mechanically  divided.  Two  drama 
of  the  ointment  contain  one  dram  of  mercury. 

When  it  is  neoeaniy  to  introduce  mercury  into  the 
system,  51  df  this  ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  any  part 
slriha  body  where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  thighs,  every  night  and  morning  until  the  de» 
sired  effect  be  produced.  The,  operation  should  be 
continued  unUl  tne  ointment  entireijr  disappears,  and 
should  be  performed  by  the  patient  himseH.  Friction 
with  this  ointment  is  also  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  part  afiected  in  chronic  nepatitis,  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  &c  The  introduction  of  mercury 
into  the  system  by  means  of  friction  is  prefei^ble  to 
giving  it  by  the  mouth,  as  its  effects  are  more  speedy, 
and  the  stomach  is  not  thereby  affected.  The  un. 
pleasantness  of  the  operation  of  rubbing  tn,  as  it  is  caUed^ 
18  the  chief  olgectian  to  this  form  of  applying  the  re- 
medy* 

UN6USNTUM  HYDRARGYRI  MITinS. 
THE  MILDER  OINTMENT  OF  MERCURY^ 

Recipe  Unguenti  fortioris  Hydrargyri    libram ; 

Take    qf  the  stronger  OintmerU  of  Mercury  apound; 

Adipis  praeparats  libras  duas ; 
cf prepared  Lard  two  pounds; 

Misce. 
Mig. 

Six  drains  of  this  ointment  contain  one  dram  of 
meccuiy*. 
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This  is  mudi  milder  than  the  former  fyrepfltn^n, 
and  is  chiefly,  employed  tts  a  dressing  for  venered 
sores,  and  for  exterminating  pediculi. 


UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS. 

«  '  • 

OINTMENT  OF  NITRATE  OF  MEECURY. 

Recipe  Hydrargyri  pnrificati  unciam ;     Acidi  nitric! 
Take     of  purified  Mercurif     an  ounces    qfmiric  Add 

fluidrachmas  undecim ;  Adipis  praEparatae 

eleven  fltad'dranu  ;  <if  prepared  Lard 

undas  sex ;  Olei    Olivae     fluiduncias  quatu6r} 
nr  otmcet;  qfOil  of  ORve  four  fluid-ounces  i 

Primiim     Iiqna      Hydrargyrum   in  Acido;      deiii 
First         dissolve  tke  Mercury     in  the  Acid  $  ikeri 

misce   liquorem   adhuc        calentem     cum   Adipe  „ 
vdx       the  liquor  whilst  yet   hot  with  the  Lard 

et    Oleo    liquefactis  simul. 
and  the  Oil  melted        together. 

See  note  under  Hydrargyri  Nitrtco^oxydum^  page  149. 

Prop. — Stimulant,  detergent,  alterative.  \VTien 
diluted  with  simple  ointment  it  forms  a  useful  dressing 
for  herpetic  eruptions,  and  ulcerations  of  the  tarsi :  in 
the  latter  case,  a  little  nut  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  axid 
warmed  at  the  flame  or  a  candle,  may  be  applied  along 
the  inner  part  of  the  eye-lids. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO- 

QXYDI. 

OINTMENT  OF  NITRIC^  OXIDE  OF  MERCURT. 

Recipe  *  Nftrico-6xydi  Hydrargyri       unciam  i^ 

Take        ofNiinc-oMe         of  Mercury      smJtmi^j' 


C«raeal,bT.  unclaa  i 

of  ttAile  H'a^      two  nun 


in  pulrerem  Eubtrlisiitnum, 
inlo  a  veTi/jiaepawder, 
liquefucCis  eijnul,      et     mi 
meitcd        iogetlier,  and  ml 


Hydrargyri,  tritum 

of  Mercury,  rubied 

Ccne  et  Adipt    | 

to  the  Wax    and  Lard    | 


ThU  fomia  an  excellent  stimulant  appUcatian  ibr 
induleDt  ulcera.  When  niiKed  with  on^  uintment  con- 
taming  reun,  itB  red  colour  bifcowes  obaneed,  pDiijiiig 
througl)  dilTerent  shules  uf  gret-n  tu  black,  in  cunse- 
quente  of  the  peroxide  of  laercury  being  converted 
into  protoxide. 


Recipe  prxcipitaii  albi         Uydrargyri     draclimam ; 
Take     of  whUe  pretipilate  of  Mercvrt/     a  dram  i 

Adipis  preeparat«e    unciam      cum  semisse ; 

of  prepared  Lard     an  ounce    and  a  half; 

Adjice      Hydrargynim  priecipitatiim     Adipi, 

Add  the  precipilaled  Mcfcurif         to  iJie  Lard, 

liqucfactee  lento  iRTie,  et     inisce- 

nielled        wii/i  i  sliiivfirei  and  oiu. 


J06  iamtUMxm. 

UNGUBNTOM  PIC38  WKSJlL 
OIVTMBNT  OF  BLACK  PJTCB. 
Rcdpe  Pick  nigrae.     Cere  flav»,      Ronue  fl«l«e» 

tiDgulorain  uncias  novem  \  Olei    OXvtm 

rfeach         mne  ounce*;      tfOHofOSmea'fkdi 


9 


Liquefac       simul^      et    expiime  per  fintemB. 
MeU  (M^m)  together,  and  expreu    thrPt^Bmem, 

pKOP-vDigestive,  stimulant. 

UNGU£NTUM  PICIS  UQUIDJB. 
OINTMENT  OF  LIQUID  FITCH. 

Redpe       Picis  liquidfle,  Sevi  pnepwati, 

Take  of  liquid  PUch,*  {(tmi)        qfprepmred  Suet, 

nogulorum  libraro; 
of  each         a  pound; 

liquefac       timul,      et    exprime  per  linteoBi, 
Jaelt  (tkem)  together,  and  expreu   through  ekdk. 

Thif  may  be  employed  verj  saccessftill^  aa  a  de- 
iergeitt  in  acabbj  erupUooa,  and  tinea  capituk 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCL 

OINTMENT  (OF  FLOWERS)  OFELDBIL 

^ledpe    Fk>rum        Sambyd,    AdapkpnBpumbm 
Take       ^Flowere    ^MUer,    emdi^jprtpandLmd 

dnfulorum  IHma  dsm ; 
<feach         two  pounds  ; 

•  Tar, 
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Incoque  Florcs  Sambuci   Adipi,         donee 

BoU         the  FfowerM    of  Elder   in  the  Lardy  until 

fiant  fHaUIes  j  tarn  exprime  per  linteum. 

they  become  friable  ;     then  expreu    through  Hnen. 

This  is  a  redundant  preparation,  as  it  is  in  no  respect 
superior  to  simple  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS. 
OINTMENT  OF  SULPHUR. 

Redpe  Sulphuris  sublimati  uncias  tres ; 

Take  of  iubUmed  Sulphur  three  ounces  ; 

Adipis  praeparatsB  libram  dimidiam ; 
ofpreptareaLard  ha^apounds 

Misoe. 

ikfur, 

Tbis  is  the  common  specific  in  itch. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS  COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND  OJNTMENT  OF  SULPHUM. 

Recjpe  Sfulphnris  sublimati  libram  dimidiam ;  Radicis 
Take     cfiub&med  Sulphur  haJfapound;        of  Root 

Veratri  contritse  .  uncias  dnat-;  Nitn^is 

of  white  Hellebore  powdered  two  ounces;    ofNirate  . 

PotasssB     .        dfachmam;-  -SaponnmoUii 

qf  Potash        •   ^d^tgaaki  .     .  . .   .  ..tf  «A4l 

libram  dimidiam ;         Adip|p  pi 

nfBn9rp^lmBL  J 

cum  semim; 

and  a  half;  « ' 

3fur. 
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EmploYed  for  the  nine  purpose  as  the  former ;  but  the 
white  nebebore  renders  it  too  irritating  for  some  skins. 

UNGUENTUM  VERATRL 
OINTMENT  OF  'WRITE  HELLEBORE. 

Recipe    Radicis  Veratri  contritas 

TeJte       of  the  Root      of  white  Hellebore      potodered 

uncias  duas ;  Adipis  praeparatae  uacias  octo ;    Olei 
hoo  ounce*:    cf prepared  Lard  eight  ouncet ;   of  Oil 

Limonum  minima  vig^nti ; 
^Lemom  twenty  mmmi ; 

Misce. 

This  is  used  for  curing  the  itch,  when  the  smell  of 
sulphur  is  objectionable ;  l)ut  it  is  not  so  certain  in  its 
action  as  the  sulphur  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI. 
OINTMENT  OF  ZINC. 

Recipe         Oxydi  Zinci  undam; 

Tdee  of  the  Ojeide         of  Zinc  an  ounce ; 

Adipis  prseparatse  uncias  sex  ; 
of  prepared  Lard  six  ounces  ; 

IVCsce. 
Mix. 

Astringent  and  stimukiit.'  It  is 
ophthalmia,  depending  on  a  xthta    ' 
and  maj  be  smeared  on  the  tv 
T.  Thomson  has  found  It  of  i 
nipples ;  and  for  remoying  ikM 
it  attacks  the  scalp. 


-  s     1 

,.    « 


LINIMENTS. 
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LINIMENTA. 
LINIMENTS. 

Liniments  are  of  an  oilj  consistence,  and  are  in  ge» 
neral  more  active  than  the  two  preceding  classes  of  pre- 
parations. 


LINIMENTUM  iERUGINIS. 
LINIMENT  OF  VERDIGRIS. 


Recipe   JEruginis       contritSB  unciam; 
Take      of  Verdigris   powdered  an  ounce  ; 


Aceti 
of  Vinegar 

despumati 
clarified 


in  AcetOy 

in  the  Vinegar^ 


et      cola 
and    strain 


fluiduncias  septem ;  Mellis 

seven  flmd-ounces  ;  of  Honey 

uncias  quatuordedm ; 
fourteen  ounces  ; 

Liqua        JEruginem 
Dissolve     the  Verdigris 

per  linteum ;        dein,      instillato  Melle, 

through  Unen  ;      then,       the  Honey  Being  dropped  in, 

decoque    ad  idoneam  crassitudinem. 
b<M  down  to  a  proper  consistence* 

This  preparation,  .which  cannot  be  properly  called  a 

*^ in  escharotic,  and  may  be  employed  for  re- 

^       ■  granidations.     When  diluted  sufB- 

uadftil  stimulant  and  detersent  for  foul 

'  ited  state,  it  is  also  applied  as  a  gargle 

^om  of  the  throat ;  but  its  use  m  this 

mmended. 

%u2 
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LINIMENTUM  AMMONLffi  FORTIUS. 
STRONGER  LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA. 

Recipe     fluidunciam      Liquoris  Ammonise; 

Take        ajiuid-oimce     (f  the  Solution     rf  Ammoma; 

-  fluiduncias  duas  Olei    Olivse ; 
twoflmd-ownces   of  Oil  ofOUve; 

Agita  simul     donee  misceantur. 

Shtdce  sthicm)  together  until     they  become  mixed. 

The  alkali  and  oil  acting  upon  each  other  give  rise  to 
a  soap,  which  is  held  in  a  state  of  solution  hy  the  water 
of  the  liquor  ammonitB, 

This  forms  a  verj  useful  ruhe&cient  in  a  number  of 
affections  requiring  such  remedies. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONLZE  SUBCARBONATIS. 

LINIMENT  OF  THE  SUBCARBONATE  OF 

AMMONIA. 

Recipe    Liquoris  Subcarbonatis         Ammonias 

Take       of  the  Solution  of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia 

fluidunciam ;    Olei    Oliyae    fluiduncias  tres ; 
a  fluid-ounce  ;   tfOil  qfOUve  three  fluid-ounces  ; 

Agita  simul      donee  misceantur. 

Shake  (j^em)  together  until    they  become  maedm 

•  r 
.  ■»•■»■• 

The  carbonic  acid  prevents  the  formation  of  ii 
soap,  and  therefore,  unlike  the  preceding  f — 
the  soapy  matter  is  deposited  on  standinff. , . 
this  liniment  is  like  that  of  the  former,  im 
strong  in  its;  effects.  ,.  ,^,.^.tj  >  r 


Uiraidiaoi ;  Olei     01 


LINIMENTUM  CAMPHOU^, 
LINIME>rr  OF  CAMPHOR. 
Recipe  Cam  phone    unci 
Take     of  Camphor  half. 
fluiduncias  duas ; 
Ivio  fiidd-Buitcei ; 
Liqua       CamphorHin  in  Oleo. 
Dissolve   t!ie  Camphor  in  lAe  Oii 
An  useful  application  for  spraioe,  brulaes,  &c. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORffi  COMPOSITUM., 
COMPOUND  LINIMENT  OF  CAMPHOR. 

Recipe  Camphorcc  unciaa  dua« ;  Liqiioris    Ammoniie 

Take     of  Camphor  two  ounces ;  of  Solution  of  Ammonk 
{luiduncias  sex ;  Spiritdt  Lavandula 
nrjf  uid-ouncej  ;  ofSpirit  of  Lavender  a  pint 
Mlsce  Liquorem     Ammonii:    cum  SpiriCu  ; 
Mij     the  tHolulion  of  Ammonia  with  Uie  Spirit ;  (Aeit- 

destillet  oetarius     ex  retorta  vitrea,     lento  igne; 

let  a  pint  distil      from  a  glass  retort,   with  a  flow  fire  I 

denique,  liqua      Camphoram  in  hoc. 

laslli/,       diaolve   the  Camphor  in  Mil. 


™*lecip. 


LINIMENTUM 

LINIMEN7 

UngueMi  1 
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Adipis  preparato,  singulonim  uncias  quatuor; 

(«fia  cf'preptared  Lard^  ofeitch        four  ounce*; 

Camphorae  unciam ;  -Spiritil^s  rectificad 

.  (ff  Camphor  an  ounce  ;  ofrecAfied  Spirit 

miniina  qaindecim ;      Liquoris    .  Ammoniae 

Jffteenmimnu;  of  the  Solution       qfAmmxma 

fluidimcias  quatuor ; 
four  fltdd'Ouncet ; 

Primiim    tere  Camphoram    cum  Spiritu,      deinde 
First        rub    the  Camphor    with  the  Spirit^    then 

cum  A^pe       et     Unguento    Hydraigyri ;    denique, 
with  the  Lard   and  Ointment     of  Mercury ;    lastly^ 

liquore  Ammoniae  instillato 

the  Solution  of  Ammonia  Mng  dropped  in 

paulatim,  misce  omnia. 

iy  Utile  and  little^  mix      the  whole  (together). 

Stimulant  and  discutient.  It  is  an  useful  application 
for  venereal  nodes,  &c.,  and  indolent  swellings.  It 
affects  the  mouth  sooner  than  the  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  the  action  of  the  mercurj  being  assisted  by 
the  ammonia  and  camphor. 


LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS  C0MP08ITUM, 

COMPOUND  LINIMENT  OF  SOAP. 

Recipe      Saponis  duri       uncias  tres ;        Camphorae 
Ti^e         of  hard  Soap       three  ov^ei  f      of  Camphor 

unciam;     Spiritus  Rosmarini     octarium; 
an  ounce;  of  Spirit  xf^&gemary  4  pint; 

I^ua  '■    CanAphoram    in  Spfiritu ;  ■      dein    tfdjiee 
I)isiifhS:theCm^phv^'^^iM'^^^      then      -"^ 


Saponem,    et      maeera       balneo      areriK,     donee 
ike  Soap,     and     macerate     in  a  balk     of  sand,    until 

it  be  dissolved. 

ThiH  preparation  ia  t 

mulant,  and  is  a  very  u ,,, 

anil  bniises.     Ita  anodyne  propertieB  rany  be  incr 
by  the  additiun  of  tincture  uf  opiuni. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHIN-ffi. 

LINIMENT  OF  TURPENTINE. 

Recipe      Cerati  Resin^e        libram;        Ole 

Ta/ce        of  Cerate       of  Resin       apotmdi     of  the  OU 

Terebinthinte  octarium  dimidiuni ; 

of  Turpentine  half  a  pint ; 

Adjice    Oleum    Turebinlhinte    liquefacto  Cerato, 
Add       the  Uil     of  Turpentine    to  the  ranted  Cerate, 

aiid  wii: 


I 


CATAPLASMATAi 

cATJPLjsirit:^,, 
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gk»i  mid  nedical  mdtfce.  The  first  ncytice  aS  tech 
preptrationB  is  in  2  ^ngs,  chap.  xx.  ver.  7-  *'  Aud- 
Isaiah  siud,  take  a  lump  of  figs.  And  they  took  and 
laid  it  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered.*' 

CATAPLASMA  FERMENTI. 

CATAPLASM  OF  YEAST. 

Recipe   Farinae     libram;      Ferment!  Cerevisis 

Take      of  Flour   a  pound;    qffhe  Yeast      of  Ale 

octarium  dimidium  \ 
Haifa  pint ; 

Misce,  et     adhibe  calorem  lenem,  donee  coeperint 
Mix,    and  apply    agenUeheaty      until    they  begin 

intumere. 
to  swell. 

Prof. — ^Antiseptic.  Yeast  cataplasms  are  ^plied  to 
gangrenous  and  ulcerated  sores.  ^  Tneir  advanti^f^  arise 
from  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  during  the 
fermentative  process :  thej  should,  therefore^  be  fire- 
quentlj  renewed. 

CATAPLASMA  SINAPIS. 
CATAPLASM  OF  MUSTARD.^ 

Recipe      Seminum  Sinapis,  Seminum 

Take         of  the  Seeds       of  Mustard,    {and)  the  Seeds 

Lini  usitatissimi,  singulorum  contritorum 

ff  common  Flax,  of  each  powdered 

libram  dimidiam ;  Aceti  calidi      quantum    sit 
half  a  pound;         of  hot  Vinegar   as  much  as  may  he 

satis; 
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Mbce»       ut  crassitudo  Cataplasmatis 

Mue,'         that       the  consistence        of  a  Cataplasm 

fiat. 

ww*^  be  formed. 

Prop. — Stimulant,  rubefacient.  Applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  in  the  low  stages  of  typhus  fever,  apoplexy, 
lethargic  ^  stupor,  &c.  mustard  cataplasms  will  be  found 
of  'essential  service. 


TABULA, 
J  TABLE, 

Ostendens  qulL.ratione  Opium,         et 

Showing  in  what  proportion  Opium^  and 

prseparata  qusedam      ex  Antimonio,  Arsenico,    et 
certain  preparations     of  Antimony^       Arsenic^       and 

Hydrargyro,  continentur  in  quibusdam 

Mercury^  are  contained  in  certain 

Medicamentis  compositis. 
compound  Medicines. 


CoNFECTio  Opii  contiHet       granum    Opii 

Confection    of  Opium    contains        a  grain     of  Opium 

in  circiter  sex  et  triginta  granis. 
in  about      thirti/sia  grains, 

Hydra&gyrdm  cum  Creta  contiiiet'  : 

Mercury  with  Chalk  eoiififagbw 

Hydrargyri  in  .circiter  granis  trfbus.  *^ 
of  Mercury  in  ahovit      three  grmnsi  ^     ^i 
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LunmiTTOM  Htdeabotbi       continet        drachmam 
LkimmU  iff  Mercury  cmOakm         a  dram 

Hydrargyii  in  circiter   drachmu  sex. 
ff  Mercury  m  aboui       nx  drams, 

LiQuoB  A&8INICALIS  continet  granum 

Anenieal  Solution  contamt  a  gram 

Anenid  alM  sublimati     in  flmdrachmis  duabus. 
tffiubkmed  White  Arsemo  tn  twojluidrdrdmt. 

Liquor  HrDaAROYRi  Oxymo&iatis  continet  granum 
Solution  qfOxymuriate  of  Mercury     contains    a  gram 

Ozvmuriads  Hydrargyri  in  fluidunciis  duabus. 

i^tke  Oxymurtate  of  Mercury  intwojlmdrounces. 

PiLuuE  Htdraeotri  Continent    granum   Hydrargyri 
The  Pills  of  Mercury  contain        a  grain     of  Mercury 

in  granis  tribus. 
tn  three  grains. 

PiLuuE  Hydrargtat    Submuriatis  C0MP0SIT2E:  con- 
7^  confound  PHI*  of  Submuriate  of  Mercury      con- 
tinent       granum         Hydrargyri  Submuriatis 
tain  a  grain  of  the  Submuriate  of  Mercury 

in  circiter  granis  quatuor. 
in  about     four  grains, 

PiLULiE  Saponis  cum  Opio        Continent         granum 
puis. <f  Soap  with  Opium  contain  a  grain 

Opii         in  granis  quinque. 
of  Opium  infivegrmns, 

PuLYis  CoANu  nsTi  CUM  Opio  continet 

The  Powder  of  burnt  {Harts')  homunth  Opium  contains 

granum  Opii  in  granis  decern. 

a  grain   of  Opium  in  ten  grains^ 
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PuLYis  Cretje    compositus  cum  Opio  continet 

The  compound    Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium    conUmt 

granum  Opii         in  scrupulis  duobus. 
a  grain   of  Opium  in  two  scruples. 

PuLYis  IPECAcuANHiB  COMPOSITUS    coDtinet  granum 
Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha     contains     a-grain 

Opii  in  granis  decern. 

of  Opium  in  ten  grains, 

PuLvis  Kino  compositus    continet  granum  Opii 
Compound  Powder  of  Kino  contains   a  grain   of  Opium 

in  scrupulo. 
in  a  seruple, 

Vinum  Antibionii  tartabizati     continet     granum 
Wine  oftariarized  Antimony  contains      a  grain 

Antimonii  tartarizati  in  fluidrachmis  quatuor. 
of  tartarized  Antimony  in  fdwr fivMrdraxns, 

Unguentum         HtDBAaGYAi  FOATius  continet 

The  stronger  Ointment  of  Mercury  contains 

drachmam  Hvdrargyri   in  drachmis  duabus, 
a  dram        of  Mercury  in  two  drams. 

Unguentum  Hydbaboyri  mitius  continet  drachmam 
The  milder  Ointment  qf  Mercury     contains  a  dram 

Hydrargyri  in  drachmis  sex. 
of  Mercury  m  six  drams. 


END  OF  THE   PHARMACOPCEIA. 
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ON  THB   MANNBB  OF  PBEBCBIBINO  BCEDI0INE8. 

Thb  doter  of  medicines  throughout  the  preceding 
pages  are  such  as  are  usually  given  to  adults^  and 
musty  of  course,  always  be  varied  according  to  the 
age^  conttUuHon,  &c.  of  the  patient  The  following 
table  will  be  found  of  use  in  apportioning  the  dose 
according  to  the  different  ages  of  individuals :  t- 


Ages. 


Proportional  quantities. 


For  an  adult 
under  lyear 

2  years 

3  ... 

4  ... 

7  ... 

14  ... 

20  ... 

above21  ... 

66  ••  I 


Suppose  the  dose  to  be  one 
Will  require  only  .... 


1 

i 

i 

The  full  dose 

The  inverse  gradation  of 
the  above. 


Doses. 


or  1  dram 
6  grains 

10 
15 

^  a  scruple 

1  a  dram 

2  scruples 
1  dram 


Women,  in  general,  require  less  doses  than  men, 
and  medicines  of  a  verv  active  nature  should  be  ad- 
ministered to  them  with  caution.    Previously  to  \;ite!- 

2k2 
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scribing  for  females,  it  is  at  all  times  neceMaiy  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  uterine  system,  so  at  td 
avoid  giving  those  medicines  which  ^  are  hnproptf 
during  the  time  of  menstruation :  an  ihjudicious  » 
hibidon  of  aloetic  or  drastic  purgatives  might  too 
copiously  increase  the  periodi(»l  discharge  from  the 
uterus,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  serionsly 
arrested  by  the  use  of  acids  and  astringents. ' 

It  is  also  necessary  to  investigate  the  temperamefii^ 
habits,  and  idiotyncnicy  of  those  for  whom  we  pre- 
scribe. Persons  of  a  sanguineous  temperament  are 
more  easily  affected  bv  stimulants  than  the  phlegma- 
tic; and  the  latter  u^uently require  such. doses  of 
active  cathartics  as  would  seriously  inconvenience 
the  former.  Those  accustomed  to  indulge  in  wine  or 
ipirits,  or  to  resort  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  will  require 
to  be  more  actively  treated,  when  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics are  medicinally  requisite,  than  those  who  are 
strangers  to  such  excitements  in  their  ordinary  way  of 
life.  Idiosyncracy  is  that  peculiarity  ofdisposition, which 
occasions  some  to  be  so  affected  by  certain  articles, 
whether  of  food  or  medicine,  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  taking  them  with  impunity:  thus,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  shell-fish  produce  an  eruption  over  the 
whole  body  of  some  individuals,  and  others  become  so 
affected  by  opium,  calomel,  &c.  in  whatever  dose  or 
form  they  may  be  administered,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  select  that  variety  of  remedy  whose  action 
shall  be  unaccompanied  by  any  deleterious  conse- 
quences. 

The  active  ingredient  of  a  prescription  is  termed 
the  basis ;  that  wnich'  assists  the  Action,  the  adjuvant ; 
that  which  corrects  the  action^  tl^  corrigent ;  and  that 
IH^Which  the  several  sttbstatices  Ufi  to  be.exhil)ited  is 

In'^;H^(!HbH^^9^icM(/,^RO  t^  substances  should 
be  brought  together  tVi«.{'  ik^  incompatible  or  decern- 
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pose  eftcfa  other,  onlew  the  resulting  compound  is  to 
be  the  actiye  ingredient.  If  care  l^  not  observed  in 
this  respect,  two  substancecf,  which  in  themselves  are 
inert,  may  give  rise  to  a  poisonous  compound ;  yet  how 
many  there  are  who  presume  to  prescribe  without  a 
knowledge  of  even  the  very  rudiments  of  chemistry  ! 

The  following  table  will  afford  some  assbtance  to 
those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  union  of  pharma- 
ceuticai  compounds  :— 


TABLE  OF  INCOMPATIBLES. 


Subttances, 
Acid,  Citric  •• 


Muriatic, 


4 


IncornpoHble  wUh 

C  Alkalies.  Earths.  Soaps.  Car- 
<  bonates.  Tartrate  of  potash, 
^     and  most  acetates. 

T  Alkalies.  Carbonates.  Tar- 
trate of  potash.  <  Sulphuret  of 
potash.  Most  earths  and  oxides. 
Tartarized  antimony.  Tar- 
tarised  iron.  Nitrate  of  silver. 
Subacetate  of  lead. 

^Alkalies.  Earths.  Oxides.  Car- 
bonates. Acetate  of  potash. 
Metals,  except  gold  and  plati- 
num. Sulphate  of  iron.  Acetate 
of  lead,  Sulphurets.  Char- 
coal. Phosphorus.  Sugar. 
Alcohol  and  spirits.  Volatile 
Oils.   Muriatic  add. 

r  Alkalies.  Earths.  Carbonates, 
o  1  1^  •  J  Muriate  of  lime.  Salts  ofba- 
Sulphunc ..  ..-^    ^^    ]^^,3^  mf^%,  and  their 

oxides.    Acetate  of  lead. 
2y3 


Nitric 
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StibtitmeeSf 


Incompatible  tBiih 


Almn. 


of. 


C  Alkalies;    Most  earths.    Carix)- 
Acidy  Tartaric  ..'..<     nates.    Salts  of  potash.    Salts 

(     of  Ume.    Salts  of  lead. 

r  Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates. 
3    Tartrate    of    potash.     Lime- 
'  y     water*    Magnesia  and  its  car- 
C     bonate.    Acetate  of  lead. 

f  All  adds.     Saline  solutions  of 

'J    most   metals.      Solutions   of 
C     opium* 

rAdds^  exc^  the  hydrocyanic. 

J  Potash,  soda,  and  their  sub- 
carbonates.  Supersulphate  of 
potash.  Supertartrate  ofpotasb. 
lime-water.  Muriate  of  Ume. 
Mapnesia.  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia. Alum.  Solutions  of  iron, - 
exceptthat  of  tartarized  iron. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  Oxymuriate 
of  mercury.  Acetate  and  Sub- 
acetate  of  lead.  Solutiona  of 
opium. 

Most  adds  Potash,  soda,  and 
their  carbonates.  Lime-water. 
Mi^;Bes]a.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia! Oxjmoriate  of  mercury. 
Sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and 
zinc  Nitrate  of  silrer.  Ace- 
tKbaoflead^theaolntioa  con- 


Subcarbp- 1 
nate  of..  * 


Ammoma,  Solution  , 
of  acetate  of....  ) 


( 
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Substances, 


Antimony,  tartariz- 
ed 


i 


Arsenical  solution  < 


Incompatible  with 

'"Alkalies  and  their  carbonates. 
Acids.  Some  earths.  Lime- 
water.  Muriate  of  lime. 
Some  metals,  and  their  oxides. 
Acetate  and  subacetate  of 
lead.  Astringent  vegetable  infu- 
sions, decoctions,  and  tinctures. 

.     Spring  and  river  water. 

Acids.  Acidulous  salts.  Lime- 
water.  Muriate  of  lime.  Sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  Alum. 
Sulphate  of  iron.  Muriate  of 
iron.    Nitrate  of  silver.    Sul- 

Ehate  of  copper.  Sulphuretted 
ydrogen  and  compounds  con- 
taining it.  Decoction  and  in- 
fusion of  cinchona. 

Chalk Acids  and  acidulous  salts. 

Copper,    ammoni-  ( Acids.    Potash.     Soda.    Lime- 
.  ated \     water. 

Acids.  Acidulous  salts.  Earthy 
salts.  Metallic  salts.  All  sul>- 
stances  which  are  decomposed 
by,  or  which  decompose  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Alkaline  solutions.  Most  metallic 
salts.  Solutions  containing  ge- 
latine. Decoction  q£  ^fmouh 
hark.  *  ■  .  .;'^.  •'^f'.""-    ■' 

ri.,;««*  Q*.«^c  S  Acids.    AlcottoL    y 
Qumce  Seeds  ^     soludoni.   ;. 

Sarsaparilla....  Lime-water.    Aa 


Decoction,      com- 
pound of  Aloes.. 


of  Oak  Bark- 
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Substances,  IneompatSMe  uM     ' 

IiiftiaioiiofCduin.3     acetate  of  lead.  Oxymnriatcof 
"••••• ^     mercury. 

C  Solutions  of  the  salts  t>f  lead, 

Cascarilla .. ..  <     silver,  antimony,  iron,  and  ztiic. 

^     lime-water. 

Catechu  Salts  of  iron.  Alkalies.  Gelatine^ 

Chamomile...  {  Salteof  iron, mercury,  silver.and 

(Solutions  of  the  salts  of  lead, 

Cloves <     silver,  antimony,  iron,  and  2inc. 

^     lime-water. 

Cusparia {  ^Sb!  ""^  ^"^  ^^  ""^  ""^ 

T>.  .^  1.  <Pfobahly  the  solutions  of  the 
Digitalis j     ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^g^3l3^ 

•— —  Gentian,com-  (  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
pound X     sulphate  of  iron. 

„  J-  u  (  Alkaline  carbonates.      Salts  of 
Horse  radish.  J     ^^^  ^^  mercury. 

Iinseed,com.  J  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

pound S 

CThe  stronger   acids.     Metallic 

Rhubarb.;.. ••*<     solutions.      Some   astringent 

i     infusions. 

r  Alkalies, earths,  and  all  substances 
—  Roses,    comO    decomposed  by  sulphuric  aci4. 

pound J     Acetate  of  lead.    Sulphate  of 

C     iron.  Sulphate  of  quina. 

Senna»  com-  (  Stroi^  adds.  Lime-water.  Most 

pbuiid \     metallic  salts. 
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Sub^anceSf  Incompatible  with 

Infusion   of  Sima-  S  Alkaliqe  carbonates.  Lime-water. 
.    rouba (     Salts  of  lead>  silver,  mercury. 

Iron,  ammoniated,  C  Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates, 
and  Tincture  of-<  Lime-water.  Astringent  vege- 
ammoniated  ....  ^     table  bodies. 

C  All  acids  and   acidulous  salts, 

—  Compound  mix-),     which  act  upon  the  protocar- 

ture  of i     bonate  of  iron.    Vegetable  as- 

^     tringents. 

/Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates. 
Lime-water.    Chalk.   Magne- 
..  ^      sia  and  Its  carbonate.    Astnn- 

riate  ot.. : ^^^^  vegetable  bodies.    Solu- 

L    tion  of  gum  arable. 

—  Subcarbonate of. ..Acids  and  acidulous  salts. 

f  Alkalies,     and     their     carbo- 


—  Sulphate  of  ....-< 


nates.  Salts  of  baryta. 
Lime-water.  Muriate  of  lime'. 
Soaps.  Nitrate  of  silver.  Ace- 
tates of  lead.  Astringent  ve- 
getable bodies. 

C  Sulphuric  acid.   Sulphates.  Pot- 
Muriate  of..  •<     ash.     Soda.     Carbonates    of 
^     potash,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

^Sulphuric,  muriatic,  carbonic, 
citric,  and  tartaric  acids.  Al- 
kalies. Common  salt.  Solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia.  Lime- 
water.  (%alk.  j^ulphuretted 
b]rdr<igei]j^d  oompoihidfl  con- 
taining i^^VoKta'  •♦ 

tiaM'VatA;  "-« 


Lead,  Acetate  and 
Snbacetate  of... 


■.i^r 
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StAiUmceiy  Incompatible  mM 

iAcidt.  Addulons  salts  Alkafine 
carbonates.  Salts  of  ammooia. 
Borates.  Metallic  salts.  Astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusions. 

ifaimjiM^  ^Adds.    Addulous  salts.    Mnri- 

^^^^^  I     ate  of  ammonia.  Metallic  salts. 

— —  Snbcarho-  ^  L*™©- water,  and  all  the  sub- 
Mteflrf^  J  stances  incompatible  with  mag- 
nate Qim*  A     neoa. 


i Alkalies.  Subcarbonates  of 
potash  and  soda*  Lime-water. 
Muriate  of  lime.  Acetates  of 
lead. 

Mercury  with  Chalk...  Adds.    Acidulous  salts. 

^!l!iSu^!'^ Acids.     Addulous  salts.     Sul- 
oSJeo'S     P»>"re"ed  hydrogen. 

^Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates. 
Potassse  sulphuretum.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  com* 
pounds  containing  it.  Soap. 
Lime-water.  Tartarized  an- 
timony. Nitrate  of  silver.  Ace- 
tates of  lead.  Infusions  of  bit- 
ter and  astringent  vegetables. 
Metallic  iron,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  and  bismuth. 

Alkalies,  and  their  subcarbonates. 

Submuriate>     S"Iphuretted    hydrogen    and 

^£  iuxtauc^     compounds      containing     it. 

Lime-water.Metallic  iron,  lead, 

and  copper.    Nitric  add. 


-Oxymuriate 
of... 


J 
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Subtt&neeSf  IncompaUble  uMh 

S Sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric 
acids,  &c.  Snlphatei  of  soda 
and  magnesia,  and  the  other 
neutral  salts. 

^Acids,  except  the  hydrocyanic. 
Acidulous  salts.  Muriate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia.  lime- 
water.  Muriate  of  lime.  Sul*^ 
phate  of  magnesia.  Sulphate 
of  iron.  Alum.  Tartarized  an- 
timony. Nitrate  of  nlyer.  Am- 
moniated  copper.  Ammoni- 
ated  iron,  and  tincture  of  the 
same.  Tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  Calo- 
mel. Corrosiye  sublimate.  Ace- 
tate and  subacetate  of  lead. 


Subcarbo- 

nate  of  - 

(jCarhonate) 


Carbonate 

of  (  Bicarhowde) 


Solution  of  ^ 


The  same  as  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  except  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  calomel. 

"^ Acids.  Acidulous  salts.  Subcar- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Acetate 
of  ammonia.  Muriate  of  am- 
monia. Preparations  of  earths, 
and  the  ordmary  metals  held  in 
solution  by  acids.  Calomel. 
Corrosiye  sublimate. 

C  Tartaric  acid.  Muriate  of  baryta. 
Sulphate  of  <     Muriate  of  lime.   Acetate  and 
(     subacetate  of  lead. 

Supersul-   (  Alkalies,  earths,  and  their  carbo- 
phate  of..  (     nates.    Most  oxides.    Metali. 
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InampaHkie  wUk 


PM«b.  Sulphoret  C  '''^^^  ^^^O^^ 


phwretwH^) 


-lydrogen  gas. 
>»     solutions. 


Qaioa,  Sulphate  of  < 


I 


Silver,  Nitrate  of.. 


J 


CMost  adds  and  acidulous  salts. 
Tartrate  oi<     Lime-water.  Muriate  of  lime. 
(     Salts  of  lead  and  silver. 

""Muriate  of  baryta.  Muriate  of 
lime.  Tincture  of  galls.  Ace- 
tate and  subacetate  of  lead. 
Compound  infusion  of  roses, 
and  astringent  vegetable  info- 
sionsy  or  decoctions. 

""  Almost  all  spring  and  river  water. 
Potash,  soda,  and  their  carbo- 
nates. Soaps.  Lime-water. 
Sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  tarta- 
ric acids,  and  the  salts  of  these 
acids.  Carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Arsenical  solution.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  com- 
pounds containing  it.  Astrin- 
gent vegetable .  infusions,  or 
decoctions. 

Soda  Subcarbonate  ^  ^''±- J±!^^2l  "^^U**"^! 
/^   t      .  %  <     ate  ot  ammonia,    iiarthy  and 

{Carbonate^ ^     metallic  salts.    Lime-water. 

C  Subcarbonate  of  potash.    Salts 

oil.*.      e      J     of  baryta.    Muriate  of  lime. 

— Sulphate  oU,..<v     ^v\.t«Xfc^l«^V»«.   Acetate  and 
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Stibsianees, 


Incompatible  with 


Q/^o  4^...»o.^«A«i       5  Most  acids  and  acidulous  salti, 
aooa^urtanaed.*,.  j     ^^^^  supertartrate  of  potash. 

r  The  alkalies  and  their  subcar- 
Tincture  of  Opium  c      bonates.    Most  metallic  salts. 

t.     Infusion  of  galls,  &c 

^It  is  customary  with  most  prac- 
titioners to  use  common  water 
in  dissolving  medicines  on  all 
occasions;  but  as  carbonic 
acid,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  muriate  of  soda  are 
generally  contained  in  it,  it  is 
evident  that  distilled  water 
ought  frequently  to  be  em- 
ployed whenever  minute  por- 

Water <      t'ons  of  some  substances,  acted 

upon  by  these  salts,  are  to  be 
held  in  solution.  Substances 
kept  in  solution  to  be  used  as 
tests  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
solved in  common  water.  Rain 
water  may  be  substituted  for 
distilled  water  when  the  latter 
is  not  at  hand,  with  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  at  page 
211. 

f  Alkalies,  and  their  carbonates, 
w.ww,  v^«..^^»,.w  V.  ^      Lime-water.  Hydrosulphurets. 

K.     Astringent  vegetable  infusions , 

Oxide  of Acids.  Alkalies.  Acidulous  salts. 
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ON  THE  TESTS  OF  CERTAIN  SUBSTANCES. 

The  following  list  comprise  those  substances^  which 
every  medical  man  ought  to  be  able  to  recogifise  by 
their  appropriate  tests.  Substances  employed  as  tests 
should  be  in  the  greatest  state  of  purity,  and  distiUed 
water  must  always  be  employed  as  the  solvent,  other- 
wise fallacious  appearances  and  false  conclusions  will 
be  the-  result  of  their  application.  Distilled  water 
should  also  be  used  for  dissolving  the  materials  that  are 
to  be  subjected  to  examination.  No  one  should  ven- 
ture to  give  an  opinion  in  a  court  of  justice  respectine 
the  individuality  of  a  poison,  when  death  is  supposed 
to  be  the  consequence  of  its  administration,  unless  he 
be  well  experienced  in  the  art  of  applying  tests ;  for 
the  evidence  of  an  inexperienced  operator  might  ^fcher 
be  the  cause  of  the  innocent  sufiermg  unjustly,  or  the 
guilty  escaping  punishment.  He,  therefore,  who  is  in 
tne  least  doubtful  of  his  own  capability  of  analyzing 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  any  article  of  food 
supposed  to  contain  poison,  so  as  to  prove  whether  it 
exist  or  not,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  judgment  of 
some  one  skilled  in  analysis,  whenever  a  case  of  death, 
believed  to  originate  in  poisoning,  shall  come  under  his 
observation. 

As  there  is  not  room  in  this  place  to  insert  every 
particular  respecting  the  art  of  applying  tests,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  mentioned  below,*  to 

*  Chemical  E«-agents  or  Tests,  and  their  Applica- 
tion in  analyzing  Waters,  Earths,  Soils,  Metalliferous 
^'  Uc  Allocs,  &c.  brought  down  to  the  present 

ical  Saence,  by  YnUiam  Maugham.  Pub- 

h  Fleet-street. 
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Dr,   ChrisHtons  Treatise  on  Poisoru,  and  Orfila  on 
PoUom. 


*^*  Several  substances  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing Tisty  which  are  not  of  a  poisonous  nature  : 

Acid*  acetic^ — This  acid  is  set  free  from  its  base  by 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  adds  by  its  taste,  ana  volatinty  and  smell  when 
heated.  A  salt  is  known  to  be  an  acetate  in  a  solid 
state  if,  when  moistened  with  a  little  sulphuric  add, 
and  the  mixture  warmed,  the  vapours  ^ven  off  have  a 
strong  smell  of  vinc^r. 

^  Acid  benzoic — Benzoic  acid  is  known  by  its  vola- 
tility and  smell.  Ail  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  mu- 
riatic acid,  benzoic  add  being  deposited  in  crystals 
when  the  solution  has  been  sufficiently  concentrated  by 
evaporation. 

Acid  bobacic-^IF  a  solution  of  this  acid  in  alcohol 
be  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  characteristic  ^reen  flame 
by  which  its  presence  is  indicated.  To  distinguish  a 
borate  from  other  salts,  digest  it  in  sulphuric  acid 
slightly  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest  the 
residue  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  boradc  acid  set 
free  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  presence  is  then 
shewn  as  above.  It  was  first  observed  by  Faraday 
that  this  acid  turns  turmeric  paper  brown  after  the 
manner  of  alkalies.  It  has  only  a  slight  action  on 
litmus  paper. 

Acid  caebonic. — Carbonic  acid  uncombined  with  a 
base,  or  combined  in  excess,  is  detected  bv  lime-water, 
carbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated,  and  redissolved 
on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  or 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid.    Carbonic  acid  produces  an 

*  The  action  of  acids  on  litmus  paper  is  explained  at 
pagtf78. 
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eTanescent,  feeble  redness  with  litmus  paper.  The 
carbonates  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  salts 
by  their  effervescing  without  smell  on  the  addition  of 
almost  all  acids. 

Acid  citric— Citric  acid  is  known  by  its  taste,  and 
the  form  of  its  crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal  prisms 
terminated  by  four  plain  surfaces.  It  forms  an  insolu- 
ble citrate  with  lime,  and  a  soluble  one  with  potash, 
which  is  also  deliquescent.  All  the  citrates  are  de« 
composed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  they  are  all  soluble  in 
an  excess  ot  citnc  acid. 

Acid  gallic — This  acid  affords  a  brownish-green 
precipitate  with  lime-water,  which  is  redissolved  by 
adding  the  acid  solution  in  excess.  It  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate more  or  less  dark  with  the  salts  of  iron,  the 
colour  depending  on  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron 
in  the  salt,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  iron,  if  in 
the  state  of  protoxide,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate eventually  becomes  bluish-black.  This,  now- 
ever,  does  not  distinguish  it  from  tannin,  but  it  is 
known  from  that  substance  by  producing  no  preci- 
pitate when  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine.  The 
aalts  of  this  acid  have  not  been  much  examined. 

Acid  hyoriodic. — A  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  or 
of  any  of  the  hydriodates,  is  decomposed  by  adding 
either  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  or  chlorine ;  the  acids 
either  affording  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydri- 
odic acid,  or  the  chlorine  combining  directly  with  it, 
and  setting  the  iodine  free,  which  is  recognized  by  a 
blue  colour,  and  eventually  a  blue  precipitate  being 
afforded  by  the  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of  starch. 
The  best  way  of  applying  the  test  is  to  mix  the  solu- 
tion first  with  starch,  and  then  to  add  a  drop  or  two 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  produce  the  cha- 
racteristic blue  colour  if  iodine  be  present. 

AciD  HYDmacirANiG.-->Tbi6  acid  is  known  in  a  free 
state  by  its  odour,  which  b  similar  to  that  of  the  Uot« 
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ftoms  of  the  peach-tree.    It  has  only  a  feeble  and 
transient  action  on  litmus  paper. 

If  a  fluid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  be  agitated 
with  the  red  oxideof  mercury  in  fine  powder,  the  oxy<p 
gen  of  the  mercury  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid,  and  the  mercury  combines  with  the  cyanogen 
forming  cyanvaret  of  mercury^  which  is  obtamed  in 
crystals  by  slowly  evaporating  the  solution,  and  may 
be  known  by  affording  cyanogen  gas  when  heated  in  a 
proper  tube  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Cyanogen 
gas  burns  with  a  beautiful  violet-coloured  flame. 

The  following  method  of  detecting  this  acid  was  first 
proposed  by  Scheele : — add  a  solution  of  a  protomk  of 
tron^protosulphate  of  iron  (green  vUriolJf£oT  instance, 
to  a  solution  either  contaimng  or  supposed  to  contain 
hydroc3ranic  acid,  and  then  add  solution  of  pure  potash 
slightly  in  excess,  which  will  precipitate  the  protoxide 
of  iron.  Let  the  whole  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate^ 
and  the  blue  compound  call^  pruisUm  blne^  wnich  is 
a  ferrocyanate  or  the  peroxide  of  iron,  will  become 
apparent,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  was  at  first  present. 
During  the  above  process,  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the 
protosulphate  reacts  upon  some  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  givmg  rise  to  the  formation  of  water  and  cyannret 
of  iron,  the  latter  of  which  uniting  with  the  uhdecom^ 
posed  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  ferrocyanic  acid,  and 
this,  combining  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  brought 
to  the  state  of  peroxide  by  absorbing  cucygen,  consti- 
tutes the  blue  compound  in  question.  The  persait*  of 
iron,  when  quite  free  from  the  protoxide,  cannot  be 
used  in  the  place  of  a  protosalt,  protoxide  of  iron 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  ex** 
periment,  as  shewn  l^  Scneele,  Proust,  and  Turner. 

NUraie  of  mbfer  is  recommended  by  Orfila  as  a  deli- 
cate test  of  hydrocyanic  add.    It  produces  a  irfdte 
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precipitate  even  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  acid, 
which  is  distin^ished  from  the  other  white  precipitates 
of  silTor  by  being  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  readily  soluble  in  that  acid  at  its 
boiline  temperature.  The  precipitate,  dried  and 
heated,  pives  off  cyanogen  gas,  which  is  recc^nised 
by  burnmg  with  a  violet-coloured  flame  when  set  on 
fire 

SuJphmte  of  copper  produces  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
when  rendered  alkaline  with  a  little  solution  of  potash, 
a  greenish  precipitate,  which  is  rendered  nearly  white 
by  adding  a  little  muriatic  acid,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  redissolving  a  portion 
of  oxide  of  copper  thrown  down  by  the  potash.  The 
precipitate  is  then  cyanuret  of  copper.  Dr.  Christiaon 
observes  that  as  the  precipitate  thus  afibrded  iscoloui^ 
less,  the  test  is  an  maignificant  one  when  compared 
with  that  of  a  protosalt  of  iron. 

To  detect  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  it  has  been  taken 
into  the  stomach  and  produced  death,  MM.  Leuret 
and  LASsaigne  propose  the  following  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, by  which  it  may  be  discovered  as  many  as  two 
or  three  days  after  it  has  proved  fatal :—  the  stomach 
b  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed,  with  its  con- 
tents, in  a  retort  with  water ;  the  whole  is  to  be  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distillation  is  to  be  carried 
on  at  a  temperature  of  213^  F.  The  volatile  products 
being  collected  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  may 
afterwards  be  tested  as  above  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Acid,  litric.-— See  Add  uric. 

Acio,  MEcoNic. — ^Tfais  acid  yields  a  red  colour  with 
a  persait  of  iron»  and  an  emerald-green  with  the  sul- 
phate of  copper.  By  this  means  the  presence  of  opium 
may  be  known. 

Acid;  muriatic. — Muriatic  acid  in  a  concentrated 
state  is  known  by  the  odour  of  its  fumes,  which  are 
white,  and  become  more  dense  when  brought 
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the  mouth  of  a  bottle  containing  solution  of  ammonia^ 
muriate  of  ammonia  l)eing  formed.  Muriatic  acid  i« 
known  in  a  free  statp,  or  in  combination  with  a  base,  by 
adding  to  a  solution  containing  it,  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  chloride  of  nlver,  being 
produced.  The  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites 
with  the  silver  of  the  nitrate  forming  chloride  of  silver, 
and  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the 
oxy^n  of  the  oxide  of  silver  and  forms  water,  the 
nitnc  acid  of  the  nitrate  either  bein^  set  free  in  solo- 
tion  or  combining  with  a  base,  accordmg  as  the  muria- 
tic acid  may  be  in  a  pure  state  or  in  combination  with 
a  base.  Chloride  or  silver  is  known  by  being  at  first 
of  a  white  colour,  and  soon  becoming  dark  by  ex- 
posure to  li^ht;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric 
acid,  but  is  dissolved  by  solution  of  pure  ammonia.  It 
is  not  decomposed  at  «  red  heat,  but  on  cooling 
forms  a  translucent  mass  which  cuts  like  horn,  and  has 
hence  been  called  luna  cornea  or  horn  silver. 

In  testing  for  this  acid  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  death  in  its  pure  state,  it  must  be  re« 
membered  that  the  stomach  may  contain  common  sajit, 
which  produces  the  same  action  on  the  nitrate  of 
silver  as  muriatic  acid  itself.  We  must,  therefore, 
draw  our  conclusions  from  the  quantity  of  precipitate 
produced.  It  is  recommended  to  place  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  stomach  itself  j  cut  in  small  pieces, 
in  a  retort  with  distilled  water,  and  then  to  distil  into  a 
tubulated  receiver  dipping  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  by  which  means  the  characteristic  precir 
pitate  wiH  be  afibrded.  If  the  acid  should  have 
been  neutralized  by  giving  magnesia  or  soap  as  anti» 
dotes,  the  muriate  of  magnesia  or  muriate  of  sodftt 
formed  may  be  tested  as  muriatic  acid  itself.  .  ,  i.tj: 

Muriatic  acid  is  known  from  chlorine  bj  not  pptp 
sessing  die  smell  and  bleaching  properties  of  jthir 
latter.-  ■:  ■.  ^  ....-lj?^.  n^^y  ..uiiXn 
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Acid,  nitaic— This  acid  is  easily  known  in  a  coii> 
centrat^  state  by  the  odour  and  appearance  of  its 
fumes.  Nitrous  acid  Tapour  is  eventually  produced 
when  nitric  acid  b  acted  upon  by  copper,  mercury^ 
and  some  other  metals.  See  nitric  oMe  in  thelo^ 
troduction.  "With  potash,  nitric  add  forms  asah^ 
nitrate  of  potash,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms.  If  a 
liqiud  contain  nitric  acid  in  a  free  state  or  in  combina* 
tion  with  a  base,  it  will  not  dissolve  gold-leaf,  but  it  b 
capable  of  doing  this  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  add, 
mtro-munatie  mM  bdng  formed.  The  nitrates  dcfla* 
grate  when  projected  on  red-hot  charcoal,  and  when 
moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  add,  white  add  v» 
pours  are  liberated,  having  the  odour  of  nitric  add, 
and  when  condensed  the  liquid  acts  on  the  metals  as 
above.  No  re-agent  will  throw  down  a  predpitate  on 
bdng  added  to  a  nitrate  in  solution,  because  aU  the 
mtrates  are  soluble  in  water. 

Acid  oxauc— Thu  add  has  been  fipequently  mu* 
taken  for  £p8om  salts,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  appearance;  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  ex^me  sourness  when  tasted,  even  in  the 
smallest  quantity.  It  is  known  from  all  other  acids  by 
the  form  of  its  crystals,  which  are  slender,  flattened, 
four  and  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two-sided 
summits;  their  primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhominc 
prisnu  This  acid  is  predpitated  from  its  solution  by 
lime-water,  the  oxalate  of  lime  thrown  down  is  insolu* 
Ue  in  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  is  more  insoluble  in 
water  than  any  of  the  other  compounds  of  lime. 

Dr.  Christison  recommends  the  following  process  for 
detecting  oxalic  acid,  after  all  the  alterations  it  mav 
have  undergone  in  the  stomach : — **  The  first  object  is 
to  procure  a  solution* — If  an  antidote  has  not  been 
given,  the  contents  and  tissues  or  vomited  matters  are 
to  be  boiled,  distilled  water  bdng  added  if  required. 
The  acid  is  then  to  be  neutralized  with  potash,  md  the 
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whole  filtered.  If  magnesia  or  chalk  has  been  given 
as  an  antidote,  the  insoluble  matter  is  to  be  separated 
by  filtration,  and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  18  or  20  parts  of  water.  A 
double  interchange  of  elements  takes  place  between  a 
part  ofthe  carbonate  of  potash  and  apart  of  the  oxalate 
of  lime  or  magnesia;  andin  consequence  some  carbonate 
of  lime  or  magnesia  is  thrown  down,  while  some  oxalate 
of  potash  will  be  formed  in  solution.  The  fluid  after 
filtration  is  to  be^  neutralized  with  pure  nitric  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  being  now  in  solution,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  original  state,  the  next  step  is  to  separate  it 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  dissolved  along 
with  it.  I  have  tried  various  plans  for  this  purpose^ 
but  have  found  none  to  answer  so  well  as  pt^cipitadoii 
with  muriate  of  lime,  so  as  to  procure  an  oxalate  of 
lime ;  which,  after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  decom** 
posed  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potasb 
as  before^  An  oxalate  of  potash  will  again  be  fopnd 
in  solution.  The  excess  of  alkali  is  finally  to  be  neq- 
tralized  with  nitric  acid." 

The  following  tests  are  also  recommended,  which  may 
either  be  applied  to  thjc  acid  in  a  free  state,  or  in  com- 
bination  witn  an  alkali  which  rc^nders  their  action  more 
delicate : — 

Sulphate  of  copper  gives  a  bluish-white  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  copper,  insoluble  in  a  few  drops  of  muriatic; 
acid,  but  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity. 

Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  white  precipitate^ 
oxalate  of  silver,  which  being  collected  on  »  filter, 
dried,  and  heated,  becomes  brown  on  the  edge,  then 
fulminates  and  is  dispersed. 

Acid  phosphoric — This  acid,  when  perfectly  ntoh 
tralized  with  soda  or  potash,  is  known  by  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, photphate  rf  lead^  being  produced  by  acetate 
of  lead,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  and  a  jrellow 
oiOA^phDi]^tal»vf:mk)kf\\ff  Botetioo  of  nitrate  orailvei^ 
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which  b  soluble  in  nitric  add  and  ammonia*  The 
•olution  of  the  neutral  phosphate  ia  not  affected  bj 
paiaine  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  througa 
It.  Tne  insoluble  phosphates  may  be  converted  into 
soluble  ones  by  boning  them  in  a  strong  solution  d 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  phosphate  of  potash  or 
•oda  being  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

Acid  panssic. — See  Acid  hydrocyanic, 

Acin  suLFHURic. — This  acid  is  readily  detected  in  a 
hte  state,  and  in  all  its  combinations,,  by  a  solution  of 
muriate  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  throwing  down  a  white 
precipitate,  sulphaie  rfharyta^  which  is  known  by  its 
insolubility  in  ooth  acids  and  alkalies.  No  add  but 
the  sulphuric  forms  a  salt  with  baryta  insoluble  in 
nitric  add.  To  tell  whether  an  insoluble  substance  be 
B  sulphate,  powder  it,  and  mix  it  with  about  three 
times  its  wemht  of  carbonate  of  potash,  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  expose  the  whole  for  half  an  hour  to  a 
red  beat  in  a  platinum  cmdble;  double  decomposition 
takes  place,  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  being  formed 
in  solution.  Digest  the  residue  in  water,  filter  the 
whole  solution,  and  add  a  little  muriatic  or  nitric 
add  to  neutralize  any  free  alkali  that  may  be  present, 
and  then  test  for  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add  as 
before.  The  latter  way  of  proceeding  may  be  resorted 
to  when  sulphuric  acid  has  been  taken  as  a  poison, 
and  neutralized  in  the  stomach  with  its  proper  anti- 
dote, chalk. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach  contain  sulphates,  so  that  we  must  form  our 
judgment  in  cases  of  poisonii^  by  sulphuric  acid  from 
the  quantity  of  precipitate  obtained.  When  this  add 
has  been  spilt  on  any  of  the  articles  of  dress,  in 
ttich  cases,  the  parts  should  be  boiled  in  distilled 
water,  the  fluid  filtered,  and  the  above  tests  re- 
sorted to. 

Acin,  TARTAaic. — Thu  add  is  known  by  affording 
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a  white  precipitate,  bUartrate  qfpotatk^  with  any  of 
the  salts  of  potash  in  solution.  With  lime-vrater  it 
produces  a  white  precipitate,  tartrate  of  lime,  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid« 

Acid,  uaic. — When  this  acid  is  mixed  on  a  watch* 
|;la8s  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
18  evaporated  to  dryness  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
beautiful  purple  colour  is  produced,  the  tint  of  which 
is  improved  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  compound 
in  question  is  purpurate  of  amwumia,  which  is  gene* 
rated  by  the  action  of  the  two  acids  on  each  other. 

Albumen^ — Thb  compound  is  readily  knovm  from 
all  other  animal  fluids  by  becoming  coagulated  with 
hot  water,  as  explained  at  page  348.  Albumen  is  pre* 
cipitated  by  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  the  prep 
cipitate  consists  of  calomel  and  albumen.  This  test 
acts  so  delicately  as  to  produce  a  milkiness,  when  the 
albumen  is  diluted  with  2,000  parts  of  water.  Muriate 
of  tin,  muriate  of  gold,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  solution 
of  tannin  also  precipitate  albumen.  Ferrocyanate  of 
potash  is  a  delicate  test  for  albumen,  but  previously 
to  applying  it,  a  little  acetic  acid  must  be  added  to 
neutralize  any  free  soda  that  may  be  present.  Galvap* 
nism  is  considered  the  ipost  delicate  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen.  When  a  liquid  containing  it  is  ex* 
posed  to  the  agency  of  galvanism,  it  coagulates  op  the 
wire  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  pure  soda  is  found  at  the  negative  wire.  Vege* 
table  albumen  is  coagulable  by  heat  like  animal  albu- 
men, and  also  resembles  it  in  several  other  respects. 

Alumina. — This  earth  b  thrown  down  from  its  con)- 
binations  with  acids,  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and 
pure  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  hydrate.  Jt  is  also  pre- 
cipitated by  pure  potash  or  soda,  but  es€es»  of  either 
alkali  redissolves  it.  •■.^.         •-  . 

Ammonia.— This  alkali  is  alwim  1p 
state  by  its  peculiar  odour,  and  by  »• 
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on  turmeric  paper.  A  glass-rod  moistened  with  mu- 
riatic acid  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammoniaciA 
gas  becomes  immediately  surrounded  by  dense  -white 
clouds  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  All  the  salts  of  am- 
monia afford  ammoniacal  gas,  when  heated  with  pore 
lime  or  any  other  alkaline  earth  or  pure  alkalL 

ANTiMONY.^This  metal  is  detected  in  solution  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  affords  an  orange- 
coloured  precipitate,  hydrated  protosulpkurei  of  tmH^ 
mony,  which  is  dissoWecTin  hot  muriatic  acid  with  diseA- 
gagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  by  adding 
water  to  the  solution,  white  submuriate  of  antimony 
is  thrown  down.  The  hydrated  protosolphuret  is  abo 
soluble  in  solution  of  pure  potslsh.  For  the  reductioa 
of  andniony  to  a  metallic  state  in  cases  of  poisonings 
see  "  7^  detection  <^  AnHmony  in  mixed  FhAd»y  bf 
Dr,  Turner^  Edinburgh,  Med.  and  Sttrg,  Journal^  vA, 
xxviii.,  page  71 ;  or  Dr,  Chrittison*s  TVeatiie  oh 
Foiiontr 

AasENic. — This  metal  in  a  pure  state  possesses  no 
deleterious  properties,  but  when  combined  with  oxygen, 
as  in  the  arsenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic  of  commerce^ 
ft  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  poisons.  It  also  enters 
into  several  other  combinations,  which  are  pd- 
sonous.  The  tests  for  arsenious  acid  are  extremely 
numerous ;  but  as  many  of  these  are  objectionable,  and 
we  have  not  room  to  enter  into  every  particular  re- 
specting them,  we  shall  only  notice  the  followina;  prin- 
cipal ones,  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation may  refer  to  Henry's  Elements  ofChendttry  ; 
Dr,  Christison's  Treatise  on  Poisons  ;  Orfila  on  Poisons; 
-and  Beck's  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

Lime-water  added  in  excess  to  solutions  containing 
white  arsenic  forms  a  white  precipitate,  anemte  qfUme, 
which  being  scarcely  more  soluble  than  sulphate  of 
lime,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  in  form  of  very  minute  crys- 
tals.   Arsenite  of  lime  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  arse- 
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nious  solution,  and  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  it 
is  dissolved  by  all  acids  which  will  dissolve  lime.  Lime- 
water  has  lost  the  reputation  it  formerly  had  as  a  test 
for  shewing  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid;  for,  in 
mixed  fluids,  such  as  broth,  milk  and  water,  &c.  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  lightness,  it  is  readily  kept  in  a  state  of 
suspension. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  in  conjunction  with  potash,  soda,^^ 
or  ammonia,  forms  an  excellent  test  for  detecting  the 
minutest  portion  of  arsenic :  its  application  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hume.  .  The  power  of  this  arse- 
nical test  is  astonishingly  great ;  by  means  of  it  we  are 
enabled  to  detect  one  part  of  arsenic  in  400,000  parts 
of  water.  Nitrate  of  silver,  however,  does  not  detect 
arsenic  unless  some  alkali  be  present.  Mr.  Hume  ad- 
vises to  saturate  the  arsenic  first  with  any  alkali,  and 
then  to  apply  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  f  lunar  caustic) 
to  the  surface  of  the  solution :  if  a  bright  yellow  pre- 
cipitate be  formed  from  the  point  of  contact,  we  may 
expect  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Marcet  has  pointed  out  the  following  modifica- 
tion of  this  test: — '*  let  the  fluid  suspected  to  contain 
arsenic  be  filtered,  and  sufier  one  end  of  a  glass  rod, 
wetted  with  solution  of  ammonia,  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  it,  and  let  the  other  end  of  the  rod,  also 
wetted  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  be  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture :  a  yellow  precipitate  will  ap- 
pear at  the  point  of  contact,  and  will  gradually  &11 
to  the  bottom.  As  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia, the  greatest  care  is  necessary  not  to  add  an 
excess  of  that  alkali." 

The  objection  arising  from  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid  on  this  test,  when  thus  employed  for  arsenic,  is 
easily  obviated  -y  for  if  a  little  muriatic  acid  be  added 
to  the  fluid  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  previously  to 
adding  the  alkali,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  very 
cautiously  added  till  the  precipitate  ceases,  the  muria- 

2p 
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tie  acid  will  be  removed,  the  arsenic  remaining  in  «olu* 
tiun,  which  it  shewn  by  adding  a  little  of  any  alkali^ 
when  the  characteristic  precipitate  will  appear. 

Notwithstanding  what  is  above  stated,  there  is  much 
objection  to  this  test  as  regards  arsenioua  acid  in  mix- 
ture with  muriates.  Besides,  the  test  is  not  satto/actonly 
applicable  to  arsenious  acid  in  mixed  fluids  containiig 
animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

Mr.  Hume  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  thb  test,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  spi^e 
further  particulars*  concerning  its  application, ;  H^  j^ 
commends  to  "  dissolve  a  few  grains,  say  ten,  ofmifiia 
of  silver  in  about  nine  or  ten  times  its  w^ght  of  di»* 
tilled  water ;  to  this  add,  by  a  drop  at  a  titoe,  solutioa 
of  ammonia,  till  a  precipitate  be  formed*  Continue 
to  add  the  ammonia  cautiously,  now  and  then  shaking 
the  bottle,  till  the  precipitate  be  taken  up^  and  the 
solution  again  become  transparent,  or  nearfy  so.* 

**  Here  we  have  one  neat  and  simple  liquid,  which, 
if  kept  in  a  phial  with  a  glass  stopper,  will  not  easily 
spoil,  and,  tnerefore,  ma]^  be  always  at  hand;  its  ap- 
plication is  also  equally  simple,  for  nothk^  more  is  re- 
quired than  to  dip  a  slip  of  glass  into  this  liquor,  and 
apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  solution  containing  arse- 
nic. Should  the  material  suspected  to  contain  the  poi- 
son be  a  solid  substance,  such  as  a  mixture  of  8i;^gar, 
meal,  bread,  meat,  or  any  other  kind  of  food,  let  some 
boiling  water  be  poured  upon  it,  and  filter  the  solution 
through  paper ;  then,  having  allowed  this  to  become 
cold,  apply  tlie  tebt  liquor  with  a  piece  of  glass  in  the 
way  before  mentioned.*^ 

Mr.  Hume  further  observes,  *'  that  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  fluid  containing  arsanic^ 
more  or  less  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  efiect  to 
become  perceptible.    It  has  been  stated,  that  ph 


*  This  test  of  Mr.  IIume*s  is  called  the  ammoniaoal- 
'a^e  of  silver  iQs\,. 


phnte  of  Eoda  produm  an  effect  with  this  t«st  similar 
to  the  chanye  proikifcd  liy  arsenic ;  and  that  fidse  con- 
ctuiiions  might  be  drnwn,  were  simitar  steg^a  pursued 
will)  two  solutions  of  phosphate  of  aoda  and  arseliite 
of  potash.  But  take  an  opposite  position  in  this  way : 
—Let  two  glass  veaie!*  be  enarged,  one  with  nTiosiihate 
of  soda,  the  other  with  a  simple  rolution  of  oxtdeof 
arsenic  (arsenious  acid,  mhUe  arieiuc  .  Now  apply  the 
dry  nitrate  of  liilver,  as  hefore,  to  the  phosphate,  snda 

CbIIow  precipitate  will  appear;  but  no  sucn  effect  will 
Hppen  to  the  siilution  of  arsenic.  A  separate  piece  of 
nitrate  of  silver  should  be  taken  In  these  experiment^ 
to  avoid  error ;  for  the  morsel  that  has  been  dipped 
into  the  phosphate  should  not  be  suffered  to  touch  the 
arsenical  solution.  Any  slight  opacity  in  the  rimple 
lofufwn  of  arsenic,  on  the  contact  with  the  nilr-.ite,  ii 
not  to  be  r^nnled  ve  arising  from  any  union  witfl 
arsenic.  Being  now  convinced  that  there  is  nojW/oW 
precipitate  yet  generated,  let  the  operator  hold  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  very  sKRhtly  moistened  wil>i 
a  solution  of  ammonia,  just  over  the  surface  of  the 
arsenical  fluid,  at  the  same  time  moving  the  vessel  so 
as  to  enuse  an  undulation,  and  there  will  instantly 
form  B  copious  yellow  indication  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic." 

■nadebj 

viiriiil'  to  solution  of  ammonia,  until  it  is  no  longer 

dissolved. 

This  test  throws  down  a  precipitate  from  a  solution 
of  arsenious   acid  of  an  upple-^reen   or  graai-green 
colour,  which  is  arsenite  of  copper,  a  compound  Sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Sdh-^ele's great.     The 
predpitale  is  not  soluble  in  water  nor  in  a  solution  nf 
arsenious  acid,  unless  added  largely  in  excesg ;  but ' 
soluble  in  I'ln'd  ammonia,   and  in  nitric  and  a 
other  adds.    This  lest  is  now  considered  ai  vfets' 
art  ■  ■ 


I 
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joctiooable,  at  it  has  been  found  by  Pr.  Ckriafyovk  to 
produce  a  greenish  precipitate  with  certain,  aiiiiq9l 
and  vegetable  infusions  which  do  not  oontaip  wrs^qjki 
and  which,  as  merely  relates  to  colouiv  might  be  ^hM9" 
taken  for  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  the. same  test 
applied  to  a  solution  which  does  contain  arsenic.  On 
tne  otiier  hand,  when  arsenious  acid  hiia  been  added 
in  a  «/W/  quantity,  to  tea,  porter,  and  other :  mixed 
fluidfe,  this  test  occasions  no  precipitate,  the  ai^nite 
of  copi>er  being  soluble  in  tanniu,  and  in  «oine  otinu 
vegetable  and  animal  principles. 

SulpAuretted  hydrogen  either  paired  Mir<Migh -fi  |K>)p- 
tijon  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  state  of  gas,  or^addedia 
solution  in  distilled  water,  produces  a  y^Ww  .preci- 
pitate, 9ulphuret  <^  anemc  (orpimeifi\  To  faqUitate 
the  deposition  of  the  precipitate,  boil  the  liquid  ip  m 
to  expel  any  excess  of  sulphuretted. hydrogen.  To 
whatever  suspected  fluid  this  test  is  appbed,  care  muit 
be  taken  that  it  contain  no  free  alkali,  otherwise  the 
sulphuret  will  be  dissolved.  This  may  be  guarded 
agtinst  by  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  acetic  acid. 

.  Black  flux — When  a  white  powder  is  found  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  or  in  any  articles  of  food, 
and  suspected  to  be  arsenic,  besides  treating  it  with 
the  preceding  tests  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  may  be  re* 
duced  to  the  metallic  state  by  .the  black  flux.  This 
flux  is  made  by  deflagrating  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of 
potash  {cream  of  tartar)^  with  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  by  which  means  the  acids  in  the  two  salts  be< 
come  decomposed,  and  by  an  ^interchange  of  affinities 
there.are  produced  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  add,  and 
nitrogen,  which  escape  in  the  state  of  gas,  while  some 
carbonic  acidrcmains  with  the  potash  forming  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  this  being  mixed  with  charcoal,  derived 
from  the  tartaric  acid,  constitutes  the  flux  in  question. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  arsenic  by  means  of  the 
bkckjlm^  put  a  li&ite  of  the  white  powder,  suspected  to 
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be  white  arsenic,  into  a  test  tube  with  a  little  of  the 
flux ;  stop  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  a  bit  of  paper 
put  in  rather  loosely ;  hold  that  part  of  the  tube  con^ 
taming  the  materials  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
the  arsenic  will  sublime,  and  collect  in  the  metallic 
state  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  and  will  be  recog- 
nized by  its  steel-coloured  lustre.  In  the  above  pro-> 
cess,  the  charcoal  of  the  flux  abstracts  oxygen  from 
the  arsenious  acid;  and  the  carbonate  of  potash 
serves  to  retain  the  arsenious  acid  until  the  tempera- 
ture is  sufficient  for  this  to  take  place.  Metallic  arse- 
nic placed  on  hot  iron  will  aflbrd  the  smell  of  garlic. 
It  is  stated  by  some  authors,  that  white  arsenic  will 
give  the  same  smell  when  put  on  hot  iron ;  but  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  metal,  because  the  garlic  smell  only 
arises  from  arsenic  in  a  metallic  state.  When  the 
black  flux  is  not  at  hand,  two  parts  of  very  dry  car- 
bonate of  potash  ahe  salt  of  tartar  of  the  sn<^)  and 
one  of  powdered  charcoal  may  be  employed. 

With  respect  to  this  flux  it  is  obiierved  by  Dr^ 
Cbristison,  **  that  the  proper  material  for  reducing  the 
oxide  of  arsenic  is  freshly  ignited  charcoal.  With  this 
substance  the  whole  metal  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is 
disengaged.  The  black  flux,  which  is  usually  recom- 
mended, is  ineligible,  if  the  quantity  of  oxide  is  very 
small ;  for  only  a  part  of  the  metal  is  disengaged,  the 
remainder  continuing  in  the  flux,  probably  in  the  form 
of  arseniuret  of  potassium/* 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  arsenic  is, 
as  Dr.  Turner  observes,  "  by  reconverting  the  metal 
into  arsenious  acid,  so  as  to  obtain  it  in  the  form  of 
resplendent  octohedral  crystals.  This  is  done  by  hold- 
ing that  part  of  the  tube  to  which  the  metallic  arsenic 
acRieres,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  a  very 
small  spirit-lamp  flame,  so  that  the  metal  may  be 
slowly  sublimed.    As  it  rises  in  vapour,  it  cooibvofti^ 
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with  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  deposited  ip 
crystals  within  the  tube.    The  character  of  these  crys- 
tals, with  respect  to  volatility,  lustre,  transparency, 
and  form,  is  so  exceedingly  well,  marked  that  a  prac- 
tised eye  may  safely  identi^  them,  though  their  weight 
should  not  exceed  the  ^lotii  part  of  a  grain.    This  «x* 
perimcnt  does  not  succeed  unless  tlie  tube  be  quite 
dry."   The  same  author  observes, "  that  of  the  various 
tests  for  arsenic,  the  only  one  which  gives  uniform  re- 
sults, and  is  applicable  to  every  case,  is  siUphuretUd 
bvdrogen  :—9\\   the    rest  may  be    dispensed   with." 
When  the  precipitate  thrown  down  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  black  flux, 
the  latter  then  acts  as  follows :  the  potassium  of  the 
potash  holds  back  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret,  and  Uie 
metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  the  charcoal  being  only  of  use 
to  assist  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  potash. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  of  opinion  respecting  the 
solubility  of  white  arsenic  in  water.  According  to 
Klaproth  and  Bucholz,  1000  parts  of  boiling  water  dis- 
solve 77.75  parts;  but  when  the  solution  Das  cod^ 
to  60**  F.  it  is  then  found  only  to  retain  SO  parts. 
1000  parts  of  water  a(  60<^  F.  only  dissolve  SL5 
parts.  Guibourt  has  lately  observed  that  opaque  and 
transparent  white  arsenic  differ  in-  solubility :  1000 
parts  of  temperate  water  in  36  hours  dissolve  9.6  of  the 
transparent  variety,  and  12.5  of  the  opaque;  and  10()0 
parts  of  boiling  water  take  up  97  parts  of  the  transpa- 
rent, retaining  18  when  cold,  and  115  of  the  opaque, 
retaining  29  when  cold- 

Babyta. — ^All  the  compounds  of  this  -earth  are  poi- 
sonous except  the  sulphate,  seepage  125.  All  the  so- 
luble salts  of  this  earth  are  decomposed  by  alkaline 
carbonates,  carbonate  of  baryta  being  thrown  down. 
Sulphuric  acid,  or  any  soluble  sulphate,  also  decom- 
poses them,  a  precipitate,  sulphate  of  barytoy  being 
ll^rpwp  down,  which  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water, 


Bnd  in  acid,  and  olkaline  solutions.  Barvta  it  loluble 
in  water,  and  the  solution  baa  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  salt  which  it  forms  with  muriatic  acid  crystallizea 
very  readily  b^  due  evaporation  in  th«  form  of  four, 
six,  or  eight-BideJ  tables :  these  crystals  are  permanent 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  io  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Besmuth. — This  metal  is  thrown  down  from  its  lO- 
liitions  by  ferrocyanate  of  potash  :  the  precipitate  ii 
wliite,  and  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid.  Tincture  of  galli 
givee  an  orange  precipitate.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  hydrosulphuretofammonia  gives  a  black  precipitate, 
or  when  the  oxide  is  only  in  smali  quantities  a  verj 
dark  brown  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  ex ceu 
of  the  precipitant.  The  salts  of  bismuth  are  distin- . 
guished  from  those  of  lead  by  giving  no  precipitate 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Bismuth  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  subni- 
trate  (see  Siimuthi  luhnilrta,  page  134),  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  metals.  Metallic  zinc  precipi- 
tates bismuth  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state 
in  the  form  of  a  black  spongy  mass. 

Chlorine This  is   known  in  a  free   state  by  its 

odour.  It  affords  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver 
like  muriatic  acid,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  acid 
by  its  smell  and  bleaching  properties.  Chlorides, 
in  the  Eolid  stale,  when  mixed  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  warmed,  efJtrvesce,  and  give  off  mu- 
riatic acid  gas;  the  chlorides  of  metcurv,  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin,  and  chloride  of  silver  are  however  ex- 
ceptions. WhcT)  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese, 
or  the  deutoiide  or  peroxide  of  lead,  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  they  give  ofl'  chlorine  gas. 

CorPER.— This  metal  is  recognized  in  any  clear 
solution,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  solutionof  pure 
ammonia  affording  a  lieautifui  blue  colour.  Copper 
is  detected  in  mixed  fluids  by  sulphuretted  hydrt^en. 
If  liiia  throw  dowq  a  precipitate,  collect  it  and  Iwsi^^ 
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nutter  it  may  contun,  then  act  upon  it  with  nitrit 
acidy  by  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  conyert  it  from  the  state 
of  iulpnoret  to  that  of  sulphate.  When  this  is  now  acted 
upon  bv  ammonia^  the  characteristic  blue  colour  of 
ammoniuret  of  copper  will  become  idsible.  By  this 
mode  of  proceeding  Dr.  Christison  has  detected  **  a 
tenth  of  a  ^in  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speakmg,  a  d5th  of  a  gnun  or  oxide  of  copper  in 
nve  ounces,  Uiat  is  in  84,000  times  its  weight,  of  tea 
mAde  with  cream  and  sugar.*'  It  is  to  be  observed 
Uiat  previously  to  the  application  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen to  any  animal  or  v^etable  fluid  supposed  to 
contain  copper,  the  fluid  is  to  be  first  boiled  and  then 
treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  takes  up  the 
copper  from  the  organic  principles  with  which  it  may 
have  combined,  forraing  insoluble  compounds.  Cop- 
per is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  a  metallic  state 
by  a  piece  of  bright  iron. 

Gelatine. — See  page  350. 

Iodine. — If  a  solution  of  starch  be  added  to  a  liquid 
containing  even  a  very  minute  quantity  of  iodine  in  an 
uncombined  state,  it  produces  with  it  an  indigo- blue 
colour,  and  a  precipitate^  ioduret  of  starchy  of  the  same 
hue,  is  slowly  thrown  down.  The  delicacy  of  this  test 
is  astonishingly  great.  It  will  indicate,  according  to 
Stromeyer,  ^^ckoth  part  of  iodine  in  a  liquid.  Hence 
iodine  and  starch  are  tests  for  each  other.  The  blue 
colour  produced  by  the  contact  of  iodine  and  dis- 
solved starch,  varies  according  as  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  substances  predominates.  When 
the  two  bodies  are  in  due  proportion,  the  colour  is  a 
pure  intense  indigo-blue ;  but  it  is  black  when  iodine 
prevails,  and  of  a  reddish-blue  or  violet  colour  when 
starch  is  in  excess.  Ioduret  of  starch  is  soluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquor  is  of  a  fine  blue 
colour;  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  brown 
compound  is  obtained)  which  becomes  also  blue  when 
diluted  with  water. 


'  Starch  becomn  soluble  in  water  at  the  tempentturc 
of  sbuut  no  F.  ami  it  ought  nlwaya  lo  be  added  quit* 
cold  when  employed  hi  a  teat  ior  iodine.  For  the 
manner  of  detecting  iodine  in  the  hjdriodatGE,  see 
Hi/driodic  Add. 

Ibon. — Salt«  contnining  iron  in  the  state  of  pro- 
toxide are  liecomposed  by  pure  alkalies,  a  white  hjr. 
drate  gf  the  protoxide  l>eing  preeipiteted ;  by  olkftlinfll 
carbonates,  a  white  carbonate  being  precipitated ;  hf 
feiTocyan ate  of  potash,  a  white  ferrocjanatc  of  protox-  . 
ide  of  iron  being  precipitated:  the  first  two  ptedpif' 
tates  become  green  and  eventually  red  by  exposure  to' 
the  air,  anil  the  lost  green  and  then  blue  bv  the  same' 
espoaure,  the  metal  being  converted  into  the  stnte  of 
peroxide  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Soliuioa  of 
galls  affords  no  chunge  of  colour. 

Saits  containing  the  peroxide  of  iron  are  decent*! 
posed  by  mirc  alkalies,  a  reil  hydrate  being  precia^ 
pltHted.  The  carbonated  alknliea  behove  in  a  iimilar 
manner,  cariionic  acid  not  combining  with  peroxide  of 
iron  in  a  solid  state;  but  the  colour  of  thepretnpitaMi* 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  when  the  pure  alkarics  are  eni^ 
jiloyed.  Ferrocyanate  of  potash,  a  very  delicate  te«^' 
throui  down  n  precipitate,  the  ferrocyanate  of  th«: 
peroxide  of  Iron  IPrumtim  blue).  Infusion  of  gall  lutl^ 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  ' 

The  salts  of  iron  containing  the  protoxide  art' 
mostly  green  and  crystal lizabl e ;  those  containing  tb't^ 
peroxide  ore  mostly  red  and  uncryslailizaHe.  |* 

Lead.— All  the  sallJi  of  lead  contain  the  prolosid4* 
of  the  metal,  and  those  salts  which  are  solubie  nil' 
water  may  be  known  by  sulphuric  acid  or  any  solubWl 
sulpliate  throwing  down  a  white  precipitate,  lulpHali^ 
uf  lead,  which  is  aolnble  in  solution  of  pLire  potash/* 
but  insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  actdfc*' 
It  is  only  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  lime,  baryta;' 
and  stroBlia,  that  Bnlplluric  acid  forms  sulphates  >t«!^ 
luble  in  dilute  acidi.    The  B\ilo>itttc  rf  W&>*'<*'MMi 
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known  from  the  sulphates  of  lime,  baryta^and  strontia, 
by  its  solubility  in  solution  of  pure  potash,  and  by 
becoming  black  when  moistened  with  nydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  or  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  apd 
when  treated  with  soda  on  charcoal  before  toe  blow- 
pipe, it  aiibrds  metallic  lead  like  all  the  other  salts  of 
lead.  A  rod  of  metallic  zinc  precipitates  lead  in  a  me- 
tallic state  from  its  solutions.  'J  here  are  a  number  of 
other  tests  for  lead,  but  the  above  are  quite  satufactory. 

For  detecting  l«ui  in  mixed  fluids,  see  the  worn 
already  alluded  to. 

LiMK.«» Oxalic  acid,  especially  in  combination  inth 
ammonia  or  potash  {oxalate  of  ammoma,  or  bmoxaiaU 
^potash)  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  lime  and  its  salts 
m  solution,  throwing  it  down  in  the  state  o^  an  inso- 
luble oxalate.  By  this  test  one  grain  of  lime  maybe 
detected  ii>  24,250  grains  of  water.  This  test,  haw"- 
ever,  does  not  serve  to  distinguish  lime  from  biu^ta 
or  strontia  in  solution,  the  oxalates  of  these  eaitha 
being  also  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and,  like  oxalate 
of  lime,  soluble  in  that  fluid  when  acidulated  with 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  Lime  is  not  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  very  dilute  state,  on  account  of  the 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  but  baryta  and  strontia 
are  readily  thrown  down  by  it. 

Magnesia. — This  earth  is  precipitated  firom  its  solu- 
tions by  the  pure  alkalies  as  a  bulky  hydrate,  which  is 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  the  latter  circum- 
stance distinguishes  magnesia  from  the  other  alkaline 
earths,  their  sulphates  oeing  insoluble,  or  only  very 
sparingly  soluble. 

MBacuRY.— Protoxide  of  mercury  is  black,  and  is  de- 
composed at  a  strong  heat,  oxygen  gas  and  metallic  mer- 
cury being  aflbrded. — **  If  the  protosalts  of  mercury  are 
mingled  with  dry  soda,  placed  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  and  heated  to  redness  by  the  flame  of  the  bloW' 
pipe,  they  are  red\iced,  axid  mercury  sublimes  in  the 
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form  of  a  grey  powder^  which,  od  being  rubbed  to- 
gether by  a  glass  rod,  can  easily  be  seen  to  form  glo^ 
bules  of  metallic  mercury.** — {BerzeHui,) 

**  Muriatic  acid  and  solutions  of  the  chloiides  pro- 
duce in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  even  when 
added  in  the  smallest  ijuantities,  a  white  •  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  smiple  acids,  and  is  rendered 
black  by  ammonia. 

'*  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  dissolved  in 
diluted  nitric  acid.  The  acid  solution  produces  with 
muriatic  acid  a  white  precipitate,  which  ammonia 
turns  black  but  does  not  dissolve. 

**  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  are  thu3  distinguished 
in  the  dry  way  and  m  solution  "-:~Jioies  AnalyUcdl 
Chevmtry^  translated  by  Griffin. 

Peroxide  of  mercury  is  red,  a  gentle  heat  turns  it 
black,  but  the  original  colour  returns  when  the  heat 
is  diminished.  A  strong  heat  decomposes  it,  and  oxy- 
gen gas  and  metallic  meixury  are  afforded. 

**  Hydrosidfkuret  of  ammomo,  when  dropped  in  very 
small  quantities  into  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury, 
produces,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  liquid, 
a  black  precipitate.  But  lliis  predpitate  becomes 
completely  white  when  the  mixture  is  shaken,  even 
though  much  of  the  salt  of  mercury  remains  in  solu- 
tion undecomposed.  The  white  precipitate,  formed 
by  agitating  the  black  one  in  the  liquid,  remains  a  very 
longtime  in  suspension.  Ifmorehydrosulphuretofam- 
naonia  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution,  the  resultinjg 
precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  white ;  and  if 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant  is  added,  the  precipitate, 
which  does  not  re-dissolve  in  the  cold,  is  rendereid  per^ 
fectly  black.  The  precipitate  is  also  insoluble  in  amr 
monia,  but  it  dissolves  completely  in  a  solution  of  pot-. 
ash.  it  can  be  reprecipitated  from  the  alkaline  solu- 
tioo  by  supersaturating  it  with  an  acid. 
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**  Solution  of  sulphuretted  bydrogen.  Or  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  acts  in  the  same  way, 
but  more  delicately. 

"  The  salts  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  wnter,  nearly  all  dissolve  in  acids,  and  tbeii 
the  above  test  may  be  applied/' — Ros^s  AnalyOtd 
Cketnistn/f  translated  b^  Griffin. 

The  persalts,  like  the  protosalts,  are  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury  by  being  treated  as  above  vvith  soda. 

Mr.  Uofic  considers  the  test  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  or  what  is  better,  that  of  sulphuretted  hy* 
drogen,  sufficient  to  recognize  the  salts  of  the  perox- 
ide; but  there  are,  of  course,  in  this,  as  in  alt  other 
cases,  an  abundance  of  collateral  tests,  all  of  which  we 
have  not  room  to  enumerate. 

Corroaivc  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  solution  by 
the  above  test.  Another  test  for  this  substance  is  to 
place  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  it  on  a  piece  of  polishe4 
gold,  and  to  touch  the  gold  through  the  solution  with  a 
piece  of  iron  wire,  or  the  point  of  a  penknife,  by  which 
method  the  gold  at  the  part  touched  appears  white 
from  an  amalgam  of  gold  being  formed.  Mr.  Sylvester 
proposed  this  process  in  a  more  complicated  form  ori- 
ginally, and  it  has  been  thus  simplified  by  Dr.  Paris.- 

If  corrosive  sublimate  be  submitted  to  heat  in  t 
glass  tube,  it  sublimes  in  white  acrid  fumes,  which  con- 
dense in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  the  original  sub* 
stance  being  unaltered  in  its  properties. 

lAme-water  is  made  use  of  as  a  test  for  corrosive 
sublimate,  with  which  it  produces,  according  to  the 
quantity  added,  either  a  yellow  or  a  brick-dust  coloured 
precipitate  (peroxide  of  mercury'',  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state  as  above.  Solution  of  pure 
potash  acts  in  a  similar  way  to  lime-water. 
^  See  Christison's  Treatise  on  Pdsoru  for  the  dette^ 
tion  of  compounds  of  mercury  in  mixed  fltfida^         '** 

CvANURET  OP  MERCuaY  afiords  cyant 
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metallic  mercury  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  as  de- 
scribed under  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  page  425. 

Mucus.— The  manner  of  distinguishing  mucus  from 
pus  is  described  at  page  3()4. 

Oils.— The  fixed  and  volatile  oils  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  described  at  pages  205  and  "20^, 

Opium.     See  Meconic  Acid,  page  426. 

Potash. — If  tartaric  acid  be  added  in  excess  to  any 
salt  of  potash  in  solution,  or  pure  potash,  a  precipitate 
cf  bitartrate  of  potash  is  thrown  down.  If  solution  of 
muriate  of  platinum  be  added  to  any  salt  of  potash 
in  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate,  muriate  of  platinum 
and  potash,  is  thrown  down.  These  tests  are  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  potash  and  its  salts  from  soda  and 
its  salts,  as  no  re-agent  will  throw  down  a  precipitate 
with  soda  and  its  salts,  and  no  other  rc-agent  acts 
upon  potash  or  its  salts  but  the  two  above-mentioned. 
In  a  solid  state  the  salts  of  potash,  if  not  permanent, 
are  deliquescent,  while  those  of  soda  are  efflorescent. 

Pus.-*-See  page  t364  for  the  manner  of  distinguish- 
ing pus  from  mucus. 

SiLVEA. — ^This  metal  is  precipitated  in  a  metallic 
state  from  its  solutions  by  most  other  metals.  With 
muriatic  add,  or  any  muriate  in  solution,  nitrate  of 
silver  affords  a  white  precipitate,  chloride  of  silver, 
which  becomes  dark  on  exposure  to  light,  and  is  inso- 
luble in  the  diluted  acids  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Soda. — Sec  Potash. 

Tannin.  —See  page  200. 

Zinc — By  pure  potash,  or  ammonia,  this  metal 
is  precipitateu  from  its  solutions  as  a  white  hy- 
drated  oxide,  which  is  soluble  if  the  alkaline  solution 
be  added  in  excess.  The  carbonates  of  soda  and  pot- 
ash throw  down  a  precipitate,  carbonate  of  zinc,  which 
it  inaoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  also  thrpws  down  carbonate    of  zinc, 

$  on  bciog  added. in  excess. 

• 2  Q 
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ON  THP  TREATMENT  OF  POISONS. 

O&FiLA,  the  French  tozicologist,  arranges  all  the 
known  poisons  under  four  classes^  and  his  arrangement 
has  been  adopted  by  other  writers  on  the  subject.  A 
perfectly  correct  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
poisons  IS  however  a  deiideraium,Bnd  is  likely  to  remain 
so,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  intricacies  in  which 
this  branch  of  medical  science  is  involved. 

Class  1st.  Irritant  or  acrid  poisons,  or  such  as  pro- 
duce inflammation  of  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact. 

2d.    Narcotic  or  stupefying  poisons.     These 

act  by  producing  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system* 
— '- —  3d.  Narcotico-^cridjpmsons.  These  produce 
a  local  irritatmg  eflect^  like  those  of 
the  first  class,  and  a  remote  effect  on 
the  nervous  system,  like  those  of  the 
second  class. 

4th.  Septic  or  ftUrefiant  poisons.    This  class 

is  objectionable,  because,  as  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  very  justly  observes,  *^  140  noi- 
son  can  cause  putrefection  in  die,  UyMig 
body.''  Septic  poisons  ina]^  there- 
fore, be  placed  under  one  of  the  three 
preceding  classes.  ,, 


CLASS  L 

Irritant  oB,  AcaiD  Poisons.   .. 

This  class  comprises : — 

The  concentrated  acids. 

— — ; alkalis. 

Caibottated  alkalies.  -  1^1.. 
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Corrosive  sublimate  and  other  mercurial 
preparations. 

"Wnite  arsenic^  and  all  other  arsenical 
compounds. 

Verdigris,  and  the  other  salts  of  copper. 

Tartar  emetic,  and  other  andmoniai  pre- 
parations. 

Oxides  and  salts  of  tin. 

gold. 

bbmuth. 

zinc. 

lead. 

Nitrate  of  silver. 

potash. 

Muriate  or  ammonia. 

Liver  of  sulphur. 

Salts  of  baryta. 

Phosphorus. 

Iodine,  and  hydriodate  of  potash. 

Powdered  glass. 

Cantharides. 

Quick  lime. 

Irritant  or  Acrid  Fegeiable  PoUons. 

Aconitum  napellus.    Mordl^s-hood,  Wo^s-bane, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla.     Wind  flower. 
Bryonia  dioica.    Bryomgy 
Chelidonium  majus     CeUxndme* 
Clematis  vitalba.     Vtrgtr^t  bower,  or  travellers  joy, 
Colchicum  autumnale.    Meadow  se^on, 
Convolvolus  scammonea.    Scammow, 
Cucumis  colocynthis.    CohcytUh.  JSUter  apple* 
I}aphne  mezereinn.    Mezereoiu 

Delphmium  staphyiigruu 
Euphorbia  officinariup.  . 
Fritillaria  imperialis.  .Qrwgrtl 
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Oratiola  ofificinalit.    Hedge  kyuop, 
Hellebonis  niger.    Biack  keiUbore.     Chjittmas  Rose. 
Jatropha  curcas.    Barbadoet^nut. 
Jiinipcrus  subina.     Savine. 
Moniordica  dateriura.    Squirting  cucumber, 
Narcifsus  pseudo -narcissus.     Daffodil. 
Kaniinculut  acris.     Crowfoot,     Butier-cupg. 
Rhus  radicans.    {Toxicoderfdron),  Sumofik.  Poison  oak. 
Uicinus  communis.     Palma  christi.      Castor  oUplani. 
Scilla  maritinia.     SquiU,  ^ 

Scdum  acre.     House^leek. 
Stalagmitis  f^ambogidides.     Oamboge. 
Veratrum  album.     JVhite  hellebore,* 
Arc.  &c. 

I.  Treatment  of  the  concentrated  Acids  A 

Acid  muhxatic.  Spirit  (fsalt, — Give  soap  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  or  calcined  magnesia.  Orfila  and  other 
writers  also  recommend  chalK ;  but  this  is  not  by  aoy 
means  proper,  because  muriate  of  lime«  which  would 
be  formed,  is  poisonous. 

Acids,  nitaic  and  nitrous. — Treat  these  in  the 
same  way  as  muriatic  add. 

Acid,  oxalic— Chalk,  or,  if  not  at  hand,  the  scrap- 
ings of  a  white-washed  wall  or  deling,  mixed  io  watery 
and  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  the  best  antidotfl» 
the  oxalate  of  lime  thus  formed  in  the  stomach  beix)g 
insoluble  and  inert.  We  must,  however,  not  ^ve  lime 
in  its  caustic  state.  Next  to  chalk,  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  magnesia  is  the  best  antidote. 

*  Besides  the  plants  named  in  the  above  list,  other, 
species  of  some  are  mentioned  in  the  original. 

t  The  stomach  pump  may  be  employed  to  remove 
several  poisons  from  the  stomach ;  but  when  the  poiaon 
can  be  acted  upon  by  a  direct  antidote,  or  eounterpm. 
son,  the  iostrumojat  in  question  ought  not  to  * 
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Acip,  SULPHURIC.  Oil  of  vitriol. — ^Treat  thb  exactly 
like  oxalic  acid.  Soap  may  also  be  employed  to  neu- 
tralize this  acid. 

2.  Dreatmefd  ofAlkaUes,  Earths,  4rc. 

Ahmonia,  POTABHy  and  soda,  or  the  carbonates  of 
these  alkallety  are  counteracted  by  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice. 

Babyta. — The  muriate  and  carbonate  of  baryta  are 
to  be  treated  as  the  salts  of  lead.    See  Lead, 

Lime. — Should  this  be  taken  in  a  caustic  state,  give 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Nitre. — When  this  has  been  taken  in  large  doses, 
treat  it  in  the  manner  recommended  under  arsenic. 

3.  Treatment  of  Metallic  Preparations, 

Antimony. — Tartar  emetic,  and  the  other  antimo- 
nial  preparations,  are  to  be  treated  by  giving  plenty 
of  warm  water,  and  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  to 
excite  vomiting.  While  this  is  doine,  prepare  a  itrong 
decoction  of  gall-nuts,  which  should  be  given  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  gall-nuts  are  not  at  hand,  any  other 
astringent  vegetable  decoction  may  be  resorted 
to.  After  the  poison  is  evacuated,  opium  will  allay 
the  vomiting.  If  an^  strong  symptoms  of  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  stomach  arise,  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to. 

Arsenic  -For  white  arsenic,  and  all  the  other  pre- 
parations of  arsenic,  there  is  no  direct  counterpoison 
or  antidote.  All  we  can  do  is  to  assist  the  vomiting, 
which  is  more  or  less  present,  by  giving  lai^  and  con- 
tinued doses  of  sugar  and  water,  soap  and  nMtmgA 
demulcent  drinks.  Should  the  fatal  eaamqmm 
this  poison  thus  be  prevented,  let  thepi^ 
some  time  afterwards,  abstain  from  aninMil 
solid  form :  his  diet  should  be  milk  and  da 

2q3 
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BmfUTH.— Treat  iidu  of  bisoiuth  like  mrM^me. 
.    CoppiR. — Verdigris,  and  all  the  salts  of  coppePt  fsmj 
be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  corrorive  tmblmaie. 
Sugar  and  water  may  be  useful,  but  it  is  not  a  counter- 
poison. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  Oxymuriate,  or  perchlonie 
qf  mercury, — When  this  or  any  of  the  other  poiionoos 
compounds  of  mercury  have  been  taken  give  whites  ef 
eggs  :  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  thus  decomposed, and 
a  white  compound,  composed  of  calomel  and  albumen, 
is  formed,  which  is  inert.  The  whites  of  ^es  should 
he  beaten  up  with  water  and  given  repeatemy.  Milk 
may  be  used  if  eggs  are  not  at.  hand.  Vomiting  may 
then  be  excited  by  irritating  the  throat  with  a  feather 
or  with  the  finger. 

Gold. — Treat  salts  of  gold  like  anemc. 

Lead  — The  salts  of  this  metal  are  counteracted  by 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ma^esia,  the  sulphate 
of  lead  formed  being  insoluble  and  inert.  When  para- 
lysis or  cdica  pictonum  are  produced  by  the  absorptioD 
of  lead  into  the  system,  these  diseases  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  mode  recommended  in  medical 
works. 

.  Silver. — Nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  the  only  salt  of 
silver  that  is  likelv  to  be  taken  in  this  country,  is  at 
once  counteracted  by  a  solution  of  common  salt,  tbe 
chloride  of  silver  formed  being  insoluble  and  inert. 

Tin. — The  salts  of  tin  are  to  be  counteracted  by 
large  and  repeated  doses  of  milk.  Warn  or  cold 
water  may  also  be  given  to  excite  or  assist  vomitiDg. 

Zinc — ^Treat  sfdts  of  zinc  like  arsenic 

4.  Treatment  of  the  Irritant  Vegetable  Poiiont  enumemted 

above. 

As  there  is  no  specific  antidote  for  poisona  of  this 
kind|  all  we  can  do  is  to  remove  the  deteteciovsjiul^* 
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stance  from  the  stomach  as  soon  as  posssble,  by  assist- 
ing the  vomiting,  or  desire  to  vomit,  with  the  use  of 
mucilaginous  drinks,  sugar  and  water,  &c.  and  then  to 
subdue  inflammatory  action  in  the  usual  wav.  In 
short,  we  must  treat  the  case  in  question  according  to 
the  symptoms  which  present  themselves.  Should 
vomiting  not  take  place,  we  can  only  excite  it  by  the 
use  of  diluents,  and  irritating  the  throat  with  the  finger. 
Irritant  emetics,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  would  only 
aggravate  the  case,  and  therefore  should  not  be  given. 


CLASS  II. 

NaBCOTIC,  OB  STUFEFYlNa  Poi80N6« 

This  class  comprises  the  following : — 
Opium. 
Hyoscyamus  niger.    Black  henbane, 

albus.    White  henbane. 

^Hydrocyanic,  or  prussic  acid,  and  vegetables 

containing  it,  viz. 
Prunus  lauro-cerasus.     Cherry  laurel, 
Amygdalus  communis.    Bitter  almonds, 
persica.     The  peach.    Its  kernels, 

leaves,  and  flowers. 
Prunus  avium.    Black  cherry.    Its  kernels. 

padus.    Bird  cherry.    Its  bark* 

LactucB  virosa.    Strong'tcented  lettuce. 

The  soUma, 

Taxus  baccata.     Theuew. 

Ervum  ervilia^    The  umtiL 

Paris  quadrifola.    JBMPtKfkt' 

&c 

1.  TVeatmetft  tjfpmttkiti^ 

'  Opittm,  or  its  TftusMrvj 
from  the  ttoouicby  by  giving 
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anc  diMolved  in  a  little  wat»,  and  not  mm  Imp 
qiMOti^  of  water,  as  it  usoaliy  the  custom.    Toe 
tnroat  should  be  tickled  with  the  finger,  if  the  patieiift 
can  be  persuaded  to  do  it ;  but  if  vomiting  cannot  nndec 
these  circumstances  be  excited,  repeat  the  emetic  of 
iolphate  of  zinc  after  the  former  dose  has  been  taken 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  gr.  viij.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  administered.    Copious  draughts  of 
fluids  ought  by  no  means  to  be  given,  as  the  object  ii 
to  have  these  antidotes  in  as  concentrated  a  state  at 
possible.    Vinegar  and  acidulated  drinks,  which,  be- 
fore the  poison  be  removed,  would  only  increase  its 
energy,  may  afterwards  be  resorted  to  with  consider- 
able advantage.    When  laudanum  or  opium  has  been 
lon^  taken  and  comatose  symptoms  are  present,  blood- 
letting from  the  jugular  vein  or  arm  is  recommended 
by  Orala,  which  snould  be  accompanied  at  intervals, 
with  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  bowels 
otu;ht  to  be  freely  evacuated  with  a  dyster  of  strong 
infusion  of  senna  and  Epsom,  or  Glauber's  salts,  to  a 
pint  of  which,  gr.  iv.  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be 
added.  In  confirmation  of  bleeding  being  advantageous, 
see  an  interestiug  case  related  by  W.  M.  Ross,  Esq.,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  April  1 823.    The  dating 
of  cold  water  over  the  body  has  been  found  service- 
able.   A  little  cowha^e  rubbed  on  different  parts  of 
the  body  might  assist  m  keeping  the  patient  awake. 

%*  All  the  other  narcotic  poisons  are  to  be  treated 
similarlv  to  opium,  except  hydrocyanic  add,  and  the 
parts  or  plants  containing  it;  see  as  follows: — 

2.  Treatment  qfpoitofdng  by  Hydrocyanic  Add,  <$>c. 

There  is  no  specific  antidote  for  this  acid  in  a  che- 
mical point  of  view,  because  all  the  compounds  which 
it  forms  with  bases  are  poisonous.  If  it  has  been 
taken  in  a  concentrated  state,  instantaneous  death  will 
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be  the  consequence ;  but  if  taken  in  a  dilute  state,  or 
if  parts  of  plants  containing  it,  or  oils  or  waters  pre- 
pared from  such  parts,  have  been  taken,  or  if  its  va- 
pour has  been  inhaled,  its  effects  are  said  to  be  over- 
come, by  applying  a  bottle  containing  a  tolerably 
strong  solution  of  ammonia,  or  a  solution  of  chlorine, 
to  the  nostrils.  Neither  chlorine  nor  ammonia  are  of 
use  taken  into  the  stomach ;  it  is  only  by  inhalation 
that  they  prove  serviceable.  Cold  affusion  has  also 
been  strongly  recommended. 


CLASS  III. 
Narcotico-acrid  Poisons. 

This  class  includes : — 

1.  Poisonous  mushrooms,   of  which  there  are 

several  varieties. 

2.  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  and  other  species  of 

strychnos. 

Brucea  antidysenterica.    False  angustura. 

The  upas  tieuie,  a  Javanese  poison,  in  form  of 
a  bitter,  milky  juice,  known  only  in  this 
country  as  an  article  of  curiosity,  and  some- 
times confounded  with  the  upas  lieute,  an- 
other Javanese  poison,  the  produce  of 
the  sitychnos  tieute,  one  of  the  species  of 
strychnos  alluded  to  above.  These  poisons 
are  used  for  arming  darts  and  other  instru- 
ments of  war. 

The  tkntnast  or  American  poison. 

The  woorara,  employed  by  the  Indiami^of 
Guiana  for  arming  tneir  darts  or  amo'^B;.* ' 

Camphor.  ^  ^>'^ 

Cocculus  indicus.    The  firuit-of  the  wMJP 
mtan  cocculus,  -  '^' 
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3.  Nicotiana  tabacuna.     Tobacco, 
Conium  raaculatum.     Heyniock, 
Cicuta  virosa      Water  hemlock. 
Atropa  belladonna.    Detuiiy  nightshade. 
Datura  ftramonium.     Thorn  apple.- 
Digitalis  purpurea.    Purple fax^glove. 
Ruta  graveolens.    Rue. 

Lolium  temulentum.    DameL 

Hf  ppomane  mancinella.    Manekme^  tree. 

AriHtolochia  dematitis.   Common  bhrikwort^  kt, 

4.  Spirituous  liauors  and  wines. 

5.  Emanations  trom  flowers. 

6.  Secale  comutum.    JSrgot  of  rye, 

&c. 


1.  lyeatment  qfpoitomng  by  Mtuiroomtm 


1  ■^■. 


The  effects  of  poisonous  mushrooms  in  general  do 
not  begio  to  appear  till  five,  seven,  twdve^  or  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  have  been  eaten.  We  can  only 
conntefact  their  effects  by  the  use  of  emetics,  cathartics, 
and  clysters. 

S.  Treatment  of  Poi$on9  of  the  wcond  of  ^ut  above  DvA' 
skmtfnamefy,  Nux  Vomksa^.^c, 

In  caaes  of  wounds  from  these  poisons,  the  actual 
cautery  should  be  resorted  to,  and  a  ligature  should  be 
applied  above  the  wounded  part.  When  they  have  been 
taken  internally  they  will  require  to  be  treated  with 
emetics.  The  impeded  respiration  must  next  be  attended 
to,  as  this  is  thej)rincipal  cause  of  death.  It  may  become 
necessary  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  in  veiy  serere  cases 
to  resort  to  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  Orfila 
recpmmends  the  fo^owing  mixture  to  be  taken  iia 
doses  of, two  spooiaifuls  eyery  ten.  Biiai;^s :  ope  dravr 
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of  aether,  two  drains  of  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  water. 

3.  Treatment  of  Poisons  of  the  third  rf  the  above  JDivi' 

nonSf  vk.  Tobacco,  4^. 

An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  admini- 
stered, if  vomiting  does  n'ot  take  place,  and  the  vomit- 
ing should  be  encouraged  by  giving  demulcent  drinks. 
If  any  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  should  be  pre- 
sent It  will  be  necessary  to  bleed.  After  the  poison  is 
removed  from  the  stomach,  acidulated  drinks  will  be 
of  service.  We  shall  sometimes  find  it  necessary, 
especially  when  the  poison  has  been  long  taken,  to 
give  cordials,  and  stimulants ;  but  in  this  we  must  of 
course  be  guided  by  the  symptoms. 

4m  Treatment  of  Spkituoui Liquors  taken  in  excess^  ■■. 

Excite  vomiting  as  soon  as  possibky  or  employ  th^ 
stomach-pump.  After  vomiting  has  taken  placeii.  vinegar 
and  water,  or  lemon  juice  and  water,  may  be  given  to 
drink,  and  the  body,  if  cold,  should  be  placed  in  a 
situation  to  become  warm.  Sometimes  oie  pulse  it 
scarcely  perceptible,  in  such  cases  amoionia  will  prove 
serviceable.  It  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  from  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein^  from  the  latter  is  preferable/ when 
there  is  much  cerebral  congestioQ. 

5.  SnumaHons  from  Flowers. 

Some  people  are  so  affected  by^  the  odour  of  several 
flowers,  that  they  cannot  remain  in  an  apartment  con-» 
twining  them  with  impunity.  Remove  the  patient  into 
fresh  air,  and  if  in  a  state  of  syncope  treat  htm  aecorc^ 
ingfy.    If  in  cbnrulsions,  give  him  aBtiBpasnibclib^ "^ 
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G.  Of  homed  or  tpvrred  Bye. 

Rye  suffers  frequently  from  a  disease  by  which  its 
fonn  and  composition  become  altered,  and  its  pro- 
|>ertie8  poispnoui.  It  is  covered  with  a  violet-colooreil 
•kioy  and  is  bent  and  lengthened  into  the  form  of  a 
spur  or  horn ;  to  this  the  nauic  of  ergttt  has  been  a^ 
plied,  and  in  French  the  rye  is  said  to  be  ergoU.  Suai 
Erains  break  short  with  a  slight  sound,  like  a  dry  almond. 
When  reduced  to  powder  they  have  a  disagreeable 
unell  and  an  acrid  taste,  resembling  bad  wheat.  The 
bread  and  sometimes  the  dough  containing  ergoted 
rye  has  a  number  of  violet-coloured  spots,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome,  producing  the  most  alarmiiig 
symptoms  when  eaten.  The  effects  of  the  substance 
in  question  are  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  but  oo 
the  continent  they  have  occasionally  produced  the  most 
dreadful  ravages. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  the  spur  of  rye.  "  Some  aathors," 
says  Dr.  Christison,  ^  believe  that  nothing  else  is  re^ 
quired  but  undue  moisture  combined  with  warmth,  and 
tnat  under  these  circumstances  the  spur  is  formed 
simply  by  a  diseased  process  from  the  juice  of  the  plant. 
Others  (and  particularly  in  recent  times  DecandoUe) 
maintain  that  the  disorder  is  in  reality  caused  by  the 
growth  of  a  fungus,  a  species  of  jc/^pro/iuffi,  which  v^e- 
tates  at  the  expense  of  the  germen.  Others  again, 
and  these  the  most  numerous  party,  assert  that  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect,  a  species  of  butterfly ;  and  in 
support  of  that  doctrine,  Foniana,  Read,  Tilht,  and 
otners,  aver  that  they  have  found  the  ova  and  larvae  of 
the  insect  in  the  spur.  Allied  to  their  statements  are 
the  observations  recently  made  in  America  by  General 
Mmrim  FieU  who  having  observed  flies- puncturing  the 
glumes  of  the  rye  during  its  jnilky  state^  imitated  the 
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process  by  puncturing  them  with  a  needle,  and  found 
that  in  both  cases  the  juice  exuded,  and  the  peduncle 
exhibited  in  four  days  a  little  black  point  which  ^a- 
dually  became  a  spur.  I  mention  these  various  doc- 
trines regarding  the  origin  of  the  disease,  without 
pretending  to  say  which  is  the  correct  one.  But  the 
remarks  of  General  Field  seem  to  possess  internal 
evidence  of  accuracy,  and  giye  a  very  rational  account 
of  the  matter." 

Mescal  tues  of  spurred  rye. — Spurred  rye  has  long 
been  known  in  Germany  to  possess  the  property  of 
causing  the  gravid  uterus  to  contract,  and  nas  accord- 
ingly been  employed  there  by  midwives  and  empirics  to 
a  great  extent.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  used 
since  1807  \xs  accoucheurs  for  facilitating  the  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus,  when  unusually  languid ;  and 
for  assisting  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  uteruai  after  delivery  has  taken 
place;  and  its  use  is  now  gaining  ground  amongst  prac- 
titioners in  this  country.    It  is  given  in  doses  of  38s. 

As  cases  of  poisoning  by  spurred  rjre  are  unknown 
in  this  country^  we  refer  the  reader  to  Orfila  on  the 
Mibject. 


CLASS  IV. 
Septic  or  Putbefiant  Poisons. 

This  class  of  Orfila  comprises 

1.  The  viper,  and  all  other  animals,  the  bite  or 

sting  of  which  occasions  symptoms  more  or 
less  dangerous. 

2.  Fishy  and  other  animals  that  prove  hurtful  after 

bdng  eaten. 

3.  The  malignant  pustule,  and  the  failt  of  «i 

dogor  any  other  rabid  aninMl.-*   ■■  ^^M 

2r 
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1.  TreatmeiU  (ftke  Site  ifftke  Viper,  Src. 

Pface  a  ligature  rather  tight  just  abcyre  the  bitten 
part :  it  mmt,  howerer,  not  be  toe  narrow  so  aa  t6 
irritate  the  skin,  nor  should  its  applieation  be  co*- 
tinued  too  lone,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  gangrene.  V 
the  wound  should  not  blei^,  cause  it  to^  sb  bygMle 
pre^sure,  which  will  assist  the  expulsion  of  tiM»  pcMb 
Sucking  the  woniid,  in  such  cases,  wilt  perhups  Inb  the 
test  remedy;  this  may  be  done  with  vafet)*^  M  imch 
ix>tsons,  even  if  they  get  into  the  stonsachy  aM  not  ia 
the  least  hurtful,  unmeraing  the  bitten  j^art  la  warn 
water  is  also  recommended.  The  swelled  pofitta  tur- 
roandlng  the  wound  should  be  anointed  with  a  mix- 
^re  of  oil  and  solution  of  ammonia.  ScarifiMcatioiis 
should  not  be  made,  for  they  frequently  aggravate  the 
symptoms.  The  adtud  cmUeiy,  as  well  at  &  ordinary 
caustic  applications  have  all  baen  resorted  to,  and  are 
recommended  in  these  cases.  In  applying  the  actual 
cautery,  the  iron  should  be  made  as  hot  as  possible^ 
because  the  greater  the  degree  of  heat,  the  less  will  be 
the  pain,  and  the  more  certain  the  succeas  of  the 
operation. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  endeavour  to  promote 
perspuration  and  sleep  by  the  proper  exhibition  of  in- 
ternal remedies;  ana  antispasmodics  will  also  be  re- 
quired. 

2.  Treatment  qfunpleasant  Symptoms  produced  by  eating 
certain  Fish  and  other  Animab, 

Emetics,  aperients,  and  glysters  must  be  employed, 
and  after  they  have  acted,  antispasmodics  will  be  of 
service.  Should  fever  supervene  it  must  be  treated 
ill  the  usual  way. 
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3.  Ofihe  Treatment  of  Malignant  PtutvJe,  andthe  Bite 

ofBabidAnmah, 

Ab  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  detail  in 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  malignant  pustule,  a  disease 
to  which  butchers,  farriers,  and  those  who  *  handle 
putrefied  meat  are  liable,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Cooper'9  Surgieal  DkUonary,  and  other  works  of  a 
siBiilar  nature. 

Tke  Bita  ^  a  Mad  Dof  may  be  trotted  locally,  to 
prevent  the  disease  establishing  itself,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  bite  of  the  viper,  page  458;  but  as  to  the  use  of 
internal  remedies,  when  the  system  has  become  afw 
fected,it  is  universally  agreed  that  none  qui  be  con- 
sidered BS  possessing  specific  properties!  notwith- 
standing, I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  exhibition  of 
strychnia  mi^ht  be  of  service,  aldiough  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  effects  in  such  cases. 
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A  TABLE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  EQUIVA- 

LENTS.  OE  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS,  ' 

r  4  carbon  •  'J            " 

Acid,  acetic  (dry) <    3  oxygen  ?=  50* 

t  2  hydrogen  3  .^. . 

(cryrtalfized  S    1  dry  acid         j 69  oi 

or  glacial)  i[   I  ^ter  $"=-      m 

.       ,j_.        C    1  arsenic  >        - ., 

meniout  (dry)....  \  ^  ^^^^^  J  =^  ^^t 

r  15  carbon  -^ 

— **  benzoic  (diy)w.*...  <    3  oxvgen  .  i==120  . 

•  C.   6  hydrogen  j 

^^^cidrj) {   J5^^^  1=24^ 

^      (crystaUized)  {   ^  J^  ^f  ^  ]^42 

carbonic  (dry)  ....  j    3  oxygTn  j=  22 


4  carbon 


r  4  carbon  -j 

citric  (dry) <  4  oxygen  ^=r:  SS 

C.  2  hydrogen  3 

^-.  (crystallized)  {  ^  17^^'*'  }  =  76 


•  According  to  Dr.  Prout  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  this  acid  are  ia  the  exact  proportions  for  formim! 
water,  and  it  contains  47.05  per  cent,  of  carbon,  so  that  it 

i'4  carbon      "^ 
may  be  considered  a  compound  of  <  3  oxygen      >  =  51 

- C  3  hydrogen  j 

t  See  page  \^2.    ,,:,,.,^,,    ,^   ,' 
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1  iodine 


Acid,  hydriodic  (dry)...  \   J  ^^Xgea  ]=^^^ 

—1  hydrocyanic  (do.)  {    J  gXcfS  }«  27     , 

_  muriaUc  (dry)  ....  {    \  gj^^  j  =  37 

— -*-(«i^) WZ^  \='* 

>  (liquid,  8p,gr>  J    1  dry  acid  j^;  > «« 

1.500) I   2  water  )  "~  '^ 

—  oxalic  (dry)  ......  {««;^,V  1=36 

_^(cryitaUi«d)  {  I  J7^  j  =  63   ' 

phosphoric  (dry)  <    1  phosphorus  >  ^^  no# 

Thomson I  2  oxygen  5  - 

'■ BerzeUas  i  if^2tP^*™»  J=35.71« 

t  2i  oxygen  j 

succinic  (dry,  or  r  4  carbon  "i 

anhydrous  crys-  <    3  oxygen  '  >=  50 

tals)...,.. »!.   2  hy£ogen  j 

—  .ulphuric  (d.7)....  {   I  'X^  ]  =  40 

■     (liquid,  sp.  (    1  dry  acid  >         .q 

gr.  1.4838)1    1  water  }  =  *^ 

r  4  carbon  "i 

tartaric  (dry) <    5  oxygen  >=  67 

L  3  hydrogen  3 

(crytallized)  {    }  Jy;;''»  f  =  76 


*  See  phosphorus. 
2&3 
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^  3  sulphate  of  ^     ,  . 
Alum  (dfy)     thom«m  )    ,  J^^^^f  [«862» 

C        potash        3 

(cryitallized) (    1  alum  j        ^  ^ 

Thomson  (  25  water  i  «=407» 

Aluminum k=  10 

Alumina 4 s=s  18 

.ulphateCdr,)   {   J  SJ;-^**    |  =  58 

A-'-oni {   Jr^'Agen      }^" 

-cet-teCdO)   i   ISadd    H  «' 

—  hydrated  "    <"  ^  •™»<'°«       "^ 


carbonate 


|._  r   1  ammonia       "j* 

"  <    2  carbonic  add  >==  70 
^"  t    1  water  3 


carbonate        J    *  ammonia    ^ 

carbonate....  ^  i  carbonic  acid  $  ==  ^9 


hydrated  ses- 

quicarbonate     o  «^«,^;.         i 
/lu^      _  ^ammonia        I 

of  the  Phar-     *'  '^^^^^ 
macopoeia) ..  L  ^ 


itoms  of  water  ^Ai^Ti  cr3Hi^akflaaB«A,' 
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m 


Ammonia,  sulphate  (hy 
drated) 

Antimony 


{ 


chloride •  •< 

protoxide ....  -< 

deutoxide,  or  r 
entimonious 


add 


1 


-peroxide,    or  S 
antimonicadd  I   2 

-hydrosulphuret) 
of  protoxide.,  i 

-sulphuret ^ 


ammonia 
sulph.  add 
water 


antimony 
dilorine 

antimony 
oxygen 

antimony 
oxygen 

antimony 
oxygen 

protoxide  of 

antimony 
bisulphuret^ 
ted  hydrogen 

antimony 
sulphur 


=  66 

=  44 
=  80 

=  62 
=  56 
=  60 

=  86 


!- 


60 


potash  tartrate  C 
ana     ^Proto^deof 

of  the)    i 


turn 

Pharmaco- 
poeia  

Thomsen 


potash  >r=354 

2  tartaric  add 
2  water* 


Arsenic 


=  38 


Oxides  of,  or  aqids,  see  page  132. 


Azote,  or  nitrogen • =  14 


*^Mr..P)uUips  states  3  atoms. of  watei^iia^B^ 
atomic  weight  of  the  cry^lized  s^lt  ^^^  ^ 
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Barium •« - =&=  70 

oxide  (the  earth  i   1  barium  > -g 

haryia) ?    1  otygen  J 

Bbmuth =  72 

axMe j  J«f""^jJ^        ^=80 

i   1  oxygen  J 

r  2  oxide  of  bis*  "^ 

— — —  wbiutrate <         muth  >=2I4 

C.   1  nitric  acid     3 

Boron =    8 

Calcium...* =  20 

<^^^^' \\£Ze       }=^^ 

o»de  (lime)....  j   J^^^     J  =28 

Carbon =    6 

Carburet  of  azote  (cy-  J   2  carbon  > ^g 

anogen) {    1  azote  3        '^ 

Chlorine =  36 

Copper  •- s=  64 

acetate  of  per-  f  ^  P^'^"^«  ^^7      ,,^ 

oxide(dryr....[,j;Pr;,,,    ]=13(> 

;=r  a:[  ^  P-f  ^te  7    ,3^ 

mon  verdigris)  C  ^ 
bin«et.te  (dry)  {   J  S'ldd   H^SO 


taUized.  orX"f  1 '"in^'etate     7 

taied  w<%i8^l  ^  *"**■■       > 


=207 


r 


AlPBNOIXr  4$B 

Cop^.-protoxide j    |  «„^P-         |=7i8    " 

_  pe^xide.:.....{J-PPf„         }=80 

r   I  peroxide  of  "j 

'-*—  bisulphat^  (dry)  <  copper        >=:160 

(.  Ssulph.  acid  j 

■■ <^  (crystallized  5    1  persulphate  >      o^j^^ 

,  blue  vitriol)  i  10  water  ]  °^^^ 

Hydrogen =    1 

Iodine.... « =124 

Iron =s  28 


p«>'«^«'e {{•-       ]= 


oxygen 


36 


protpchloride {    }  '^^^^^       \  s.  64 


82 


r  perchloride {  j  ^  '^^,'^^j„^       j  = 

— » sulphate    of  pro-  i    1  protoxide      ^ ,  «« 

toxide  (dry) \    I  sulpb.  acid     ) 

— "^-^ —    (crystal-  (    I  dry  sulphate  )  j^ioq 

lized  green  vitriol)  (    7  water  5 

Lead., ....;....« =104 

— tate(d^) {{P^^Sd    !=»«-2 

—  (crystallized)   {   J  ijj^*"  j=189 

subacetate^  Berze-  (    3  protoxide     ^ ggg 

lius (    1-aceticacid    S 


c    Head  ]  ^11^   A 

L,ead,  protoxide j   1  oxygen         5 

c    1  protoxide^    i— il34    ^ 
carbonate \    1  carbon,  acid  5 

..  t    Head  ^^116  ■ 

deutoxide (  1|  oxygen  5 

i    Head  ?=1?0 

peroxide ?•••  ^  2  oxygen  S 

(    1  calcium  I  -—  28 

Lime I   1  oxygen  V 

c    1  lime  .    i  s=s  ^ 
carbonate |    i  carbon,  acid  > 

hydrate     (slaked  \  \  Wme  ?  ^  37 

lime)....- i  ^^«^^  ^ 

c   1  lime  i__  53;7i 

.  phofpbate -j   1  pfaosph.  acid  S 

51  lime  ^  =  68 

«olphate  (dry)  .. ..  j    j  sulph.  acid    $ 

^1  lime  )  =  95 
.  tartrate  (dry) J    j  tartaric  acid  5 

=  12 

Magnesium . 

-oxidefthe earthy    1  magnesium    ?       20 

7nagnetia)....l    1  oxygen  > 

Magnesia  carbonate  (dry  ^   ^^  magnesia  }^^^  ^ 

subearbonate    of    thcv    j  carbon,  acid  ^ 
Pharmacopoeia)  ..•♦•••  ^ 

^.    %  i    1  magnesia  >   -  gQ 

—sulphate (dry)  [   iguiph.  acid  $ 

____ (crystal- J    1  dry  sulphate  J  .^2^3 

Iized)i    7  water  > 

Mercury - ' 
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— I—"" \l:r,^j  !-=« 

a»zS)..?2="""  r 

^ protosutpbate  >  1  protoxide  ) „.q 

(dry).., t  2sulpb.Bcid  5=^^" 

~ pwnilphate      t  1  peroiide  *_nQfi 

(dry) t  J  sflph.  add  i~'^'' 

~— P™:osii!phuret|    j^^^         jarf!16 

taiph™,..  j  J»5;7    l-^ 

«»""'«• [17^   }-^ 

protonitrate     (    1  protoxide      ^--ncg 

(dry)    ....     t    1  nitricadd      j""*^    ■ 

Ccrystal-S    Idryprotonit.J,.^0 

lued)  i  2  water  ) 

Nitrogen,  or  azote- =  1^ 

Oxygen  .._ • ....,_,.=     8 

Phosphomt ^Thomson..  =  12 

-         ■■         e=16.71 


Potash  (dry)  I    iTx;^;™      != 

PhanuBcopteie  (  J 


=102 
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•«^te(dry)  ..  {  H^^^^i    {^M 

r  1  potash          -^ 

artenite  (dry)  ..  C  1  arsenious       J = 

(.  acid            ^  '- 

•neniteCdry)..  j  {  ^dc  acid  1  ^ll," 

.bic«boD.te(dry)  J  J^Lacid  h  ^^ 


J: 


copcBia) C  '*"*' 

bUulph.te(dry){  JP°y,^,    |=,28 

(cmtal- (  1  dry  bisulpb.  }      , .« 

Ii«ed)l  2  water  5="^ 

Wt«*.te(dry)    {  JP^^^c  acid  h^S"^ 


(crystal- r   1  dry  bitar-      < 

lized  cream  ok         trate  ^=—200 

tartar) L  2  water  ^ 


S"™ 


-  carbonate(dry/7(>-  ( 

tautB  subcarbchJ  1  potasli 

TuwofthePhar^i  1  carbon,  acid 

znacopcdia)\..^.  >  

-citrate(dry)..;.  j  J  P^''^^,     }=ip6 
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Potfiab»  tartttite  (dry)...  j 
Pota8uiim...i..^.<.... 


chloride  «••«.•  \ 
8ulphureC.«..«  j 
bisulphuret.^.  < 


Silver., 


oxide.... 
chloride.. 


nitrate. 


\ 

s 

....  [ 

i 

.....  { 

(dry).,....,  I 
——(crystallised)  i 

f 

carboiMte(dry)....  < 


Soda  (dry). 

(hydrate) 

acetate 


I  ■■■ 


7  (crystallized  ^ 

soda  siAcarbonasJ 
of  the  Phanna- i  1 

COIKSUl).,........V 

2s 


potash,         ) 
tartaric  acid  > 


potassium 
chlorine 

potassium 
sulphur 

potassium 
sulphur 


4€9 

15 

.=  40 

}=  76 
J=66 

|==  T2 

.==110 
1=118 

1=146 


} 


»172 


silver 
oxygen 

silver 
chlorine 

oxide  of 

silver 
nitric  ttcid 

sodium 
oxygen 

soda 
water 

8dda 
acetic  acid 

dry  acetate   >     ,o/s 
witer  ]^^^^ 

soda 
carbon 


1=32 
j=  82 


I.  acid  \ 


54 


dry  carbon,    f 


water 


=153 
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8od,,clt«te(dry) jlScacid     l"  ^ 

«dphate(dry) {   ItS^h-acid    H  "« 

' (cryital-   5    1  dry  sulphate  ) ,  ^^ 

liaed)..  (10  water  J— ao-^ 


99 


tartrate(dry) [    i  tartaric  acid  ?= 

—^  potash  tartrater«od!ifr  I  soda  "^ 

tartarizata  or  the]    1  potash  >^=214 

Pharmacopoeia}  ..(.2  tarUric  acid^ 

bvdratedsesaiiicar./  ^^^^  ^ 

macopoeia) v  j 

—  W««rtK,nate {  JSJton.acid!=  '« 

Sodium ...^  24 

■             chloride  (com-  i    1  sodium  ?        ^^ 

monsalt) C    1  chlorine        T 

oxide («.da)....   ;   5^^-         ^=32 

Sulphur =  16 

8ulphu«ttcd  hydrogen   {  J  ^"yJJ,"  ^      }=  17 

Bbulphurettedhydrogcnj  5^'^J,^„      }=  S3 
Tin  .; :=  58 

^«-- {!?&}=  9 

Zinc 4 =*=  34 
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Zincoxide........ {IS^gen         }=  « 

~^^r^ {  lSn.add}-«4 

sulphate  (dry) {   [  °*'^«  ^^.^    ]  =  82 

(crystal-  3    1  dry  sulphate? ^^r 

lized)..^   7  water  ^— a^^ 
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When  the  sheet  containing  the  note  under  Cuprum 
ammoniatum,  page  137,  was  just  going  to  press,  the 
following  remarks  respecting  that  preparation  were  met 
with  in  the  new  edition  (1831)  of  ftlr.  Phillips's  tran- 
slation of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  liberty 
is  taken  to  insert  them  in  this  place : — 

'<  When  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  the 
subcarbonate  (sesquicarbonate)  of  ammonia,  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  copper  being  formed;  this,  at  least,  n 
what  I  now  believe  to  occur,  though  I  formerly  thought 
that  subsulphate  of  copper  was  one  of  the  new  conW 
pouuds  resulting  from  the  mutual  action  of  these  salts. 
Effervescence  arises  during  the  trituration,  from  tw<9 
causes :  the  sulphate  of  copper  contains  excess  of  acid, 
and  so  also  does  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
there  being,  consequently,  more  carbonic  acid  set 
free,  than  the  peroxide  of  copper  can  combine  with, 
it  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state. 

"  This  preparation,  however,  is  usually  not  a  met 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  sulphate  oC  %s 
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roonia,  for  the  ammonU  of  the  subcarbonate  is  suffi- 
dent  to  saturate  three  times  the  quantity  of  sulpfauriG 
acid  in  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  there  is  probably,  there- 
lore*  some  excess  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  pro- 
portion of  which  must  depend  upon  the  temperature 
at  which  the  medicine  is  dried/' 


^ 


ito- 
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BOY AL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS,  LONDON- 

The  Rfigulalions  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surg^ni  require  CindiilBtGl  for  ExaminaMuti  to 
have  atteudeil  the  following  Lectureti: 

Anatomy  and  Demonstrations:  during  two  Anato- 
mical Seasons. 

An  Anatomical  Season  ii  undentood  to  extend  fVi 
October  to  April  inclusive. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  :  Two  Course*. 

Practice  of  Physic  1  Two  Coursea. 

Chemistry :  Two  Courses. 

Midwifery :  Two  Courses. 

Botany  :  One  Courae- 

Materia  Medica:  One  Course- 

Tiie  Candidate  must  also  have  attended  durinj^  twelve 
monthi  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised  Hospital 
In  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen ; 
or  for  six  months  in  any  one  of  such  Hospitals,  and 
twelve  months  in  any  properly  constituted  provincial 
Hospital,  acknowledged  by  the  Council  as  competent 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

It  is  earnestly  Tecommended  that  Candidates  shall 
have  studied  Anatomy,  by  attendance  on  lectures  and 
demonitrations  and  by  dissections,  for 
season  prior  to  their  attendance  on  the  surgical 
of  an  Hospital. 


inatamJML^H 
>lp>'Mtl«fl 


APOTHECARIES*  HALL,  LONDON. 

The  R^ulations  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  require  Candidates  for  Examination 
to  have  attended  the  following  Lectures :  — 

Chemistrfi  Two  Courses. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics :  Two  Courses. 

Anatomj  and  Physiology  i  Two  Courses. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations :  Two  Courses. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  :  Two  Counedi 

—  The  first  course  on  this  subject,  to  be  attended 
subsequently  to  the  termination  of  the  first  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Botany:  One  Course- 
Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Womeu  and  Chil- 
dren :  Two  Courses :  To  be  attended  during  the  second 
year. 

Forensic  Medicine :  One  Course :  To  be  attended 
during  the  second  year. 

Students  are  moreover  recommended  diligently  to 
JAvail  themselves  of  instruction  in  Morbid  Anatomy* 
'  -  The  Candidates  must  also  have  attended  for  Twelve 
Months^  at  least,  the  Phy side's  Practice  at  an  Hospi- 
tal containing  not  less  than  sixty  beds,  and  where  a 
Jpourse  of  Clinical  Lectures  is  given ;  or  for  Fifteen 
Months  at  an  Hospital  wherein  Clinical  Lectures  are 
not  given ;  or  for  Fifteen  Months  at  the  Dispensary 
iionnected  with  some  Medical  School  recc^ized  by  the 
Court.  The  whole  of  such  attendance  to  be  subsequent 
he  first  year  of  attendance  on  Lectures. 
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Acids,  definition  and  nomenclature  of  •—  .       ••  77 

'   TCgetable, alphabetically axnnged         ••••  ••  •      176 

animal,  alphabetically  -arranged  •  •       .       34ft 

teats  of  some  ••  ••  ••       4S3 

strength  of,  determined.    See  ItUroduetUm. 

Aeidac«ti9  170»SM/423 

dilute  ••   .  •.  ••.  79 

amniotic         ••  ..  ...       34ft 

antimcmious  and  antimonic  '•.•      'TM 

axwetdous  (white  artenie)"  ••  ..U»4S9 

bensoic  80,  177>  499 

boracic.     See  Borwi  in  the  Jn/roduction,  and  ••  4s!i 

boletic  ••  "  ....      177 

camphoric  >>  177 

carbazotic  . .  •  •  •  •     177 

carbonic.   See  Carbon  in  the  IntrodttcHon,  and        •  •  ^ 

chloric.  Sec   See  Chlorine,  in  the  Introduction, 
citric  —  ••  81,  177».4S4 

eOagic  ..  —  ...  '177 

ferrocyanic.    See  C^nOfiim  in  the  JiUvimfiMsMoR. - 
formic  •  •  •  •  .  •         ...  -845 

>  gallic  . .  . .  177*  424 

hydriodic  •••  ••  .*  45li 

hydrocyanic  •  •  >  *  17^  424 

hyponitrous.    See  Azote  in  the  Introduction. 
hyposulphurous  and  hyposulphuric.    See  Sulphur  in  ^tUB   * 


Introduction, 
hippuric 


»• 


lit- J 

igasuric  ..                            ••          177 

indigotic            ••..                .»"  -     HJO 

kinic          ••                 -    ..  ...                •-*    .          49P 

lactic                ••  ••                     ••            '345 

lithicoruric            ••  ••              -i    340,  496 

malio            ..  *..'.'    l8l 

margaric                          •  •  .  •              .341 

meconic  190,  426 


Bormi.    Sm  InirodtietioH. 
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Page 
BMder  Wrack  ••  S 

BItotcrliif  Fty  ..   19 

••  ••  ••  •.C5 


Bfoon  tops  •  • 

BmcUi                                                             • .  . .  185 

BucklMUi  •  •   44 

■uckthora berriM   ..  ••         ..   S6 

Btttyriiie  •  •  913 

CaIMn  ..  1M 

CftUuurtin                                             . .                 . .  . .  194 

O^uput,  eiiential  Oil  of  ..             ..    U 

Gfelamine •  •  18, 164 

CUumte  .•■            '-IB 

CtBtuphot  I^  117 

OuidlA  Bark  . .    19 

Cfepdcum  -^             ••    19 

CSInutchouc    •  •                                       %,  . .         . .  U7 

CttboiL    See  Introduction. 

Cardamine,  or  Cuckoo  Flower    ..                 ••  ..             ..10 

Cftrdamom  Seeds  •  •               . .   90 

Cfemway  Seeds  •  •      . .    91 

Carrot*  Root  and  Seeds  of                      •  •  . .           . .    99 

Carbonic  Oxide.    See  Carboti  in  the  Jntroduetiotu 

Cascarilla                   . .  •  >             . .    91 

Cassia  Pulp                         *  •    ^                •  •  -  •      • .    91 

Cistor           . .  . .   89 

Castor  Oil  and  Seeds         •  •                                •  *  • .    56 

Cataplasm  of  Mustard                  . .                . .  . ,         . .  404 

Yeast                . .               . .               . .  . .  404 

Cktedm           . .  . .        . .   99 

CftBtaury       . .            . .                    . .                . .  . .    99 

Cerate  ot  Calamine  . .  so4 

Spanish  Fly 

Acetate  of  Lead 

Resm       ••         -••                             ••  ..  387 

Savkie  . .  ggg 

simple      ••                 ••  «•  300 
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